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COUSIN MONA. 



CHAPTER L 

A RETROSPECT. 
" Love those who advise, but not those who praise you." 

"You are very inconsiderate, Rufa! Why 
should we trouble Mr. Orampton to come down 
again to-morrow ? there can be no doubt at all on 
the subject." 

Joyce spoke pettishly-^almost defiantly, but she 
was evidently not at her ease; for her tone was 
flurried, and as she flung out these few peremp- 
tory words, she did not venture to look at me. 
" Of course we know how it will all be arranged !" 

" Excuse me, Joyce, but that is exactly what I 
do not know." 

" Oh, yes, you do, Rufa" — ^her voice becoming a 
little shrill in her eagerness. "You must know 
that Cousin Sophy will expect me to go to her, 
and that I should not suit the Gordons at all." 






8 COUSIN MONA. 

I received this remark in dead silence ; at that 
moment no answer was possible to me. With all 
my knowledge of Joyce, I was not prepared for 
the smooth selfishness that so neatly cut the Gor- 
dian knot of our difficulty; its very audacity 
seemed to take my breath away. I could control 
ray speech, but I suppose something in my expres- 
sion alarmed Joyce, for she was about to speak 
again, only Mr. Crampton interrupted her. 

" My dear young lady, there is no need to de- 
cide so hastily, my time is at your service ; your 
sister is quite right in wishing to think over 
things, it is only proper discretion on her part. I 
will be here again to-morrow about the same time, 
and then we will arrange matters. Is not this 
what you would wish. Miss Gordon ?'' 

" Yes, thank you, one cannot decide anything so 
important in this off-hand way. My sister and I 
will talk it over and let you know to-morrow." 
And then as I gave my hand to the old lawyer, I 
saw him look at me in a keen half-pitying way. 
Perhaps he had daughters of his own, and could 
feel for two poor lonely girls who had just lost 
their only natural protector. 

Joyce followed Mr. Crampton out of the room, 
and I felt sure she would not return just yet She 
would give me time to digest her speech, and per- 
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A RETROSPECT. 9 

haps in her heart she was a little ashamed of her 
own selfishness. 

It was growing rapidly dusk— in London the 
day closes early — already the lamp-lighter was at 
work outside. The dull cindery fire certainly did 
not tend to promote cheerfulness, and after fruit- 
less efforts to evoke a blaze, I sat down beside 
it in sullen resignation. It was all of a piece — 
the shabby lodging-house parlour, the black fire, 
Joyce's selfishness, and my own future prospects. 

In looking back on that October afternoon, I 
still feel a sorrowful sympathy with the old Eufa, 
who sat shivering and miserable, looking into the 
red hollow where the cheery fire sprites rejoiced to 
play, with only sorrowful thoughts for company. 

She was so young this Eufa, so undisciplined, 
with such a passionate longing for happiness and 
the good things of life; that my heart aches for 
her even now I 

Let me recall the past for a moment. 

The Eufa I first remember was a white-faced 
child, with cropped hair and solemn eyes, staring 
at her own reflection in a pier-glass, with the 
dusky face of the ayah behind her. 

" Look, mem sahib ! Missee Baba is trying to 
kiss herself," exclaims the ayah, shrilly; and I 
hear a low musical laugh. 
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" That is your own dear little fiice, Rufa darling ; 
did you think it was another little girl? Come 
here to mother, my sweet, and she will tell you a 
story." 

When the other girls at school talked of their 
mothers, I always felt an odd choking in my 
throat as though I wanted to cry. I knew so little 
of mine— only a remembrance of someone always 
in white and always lying down. Someone who 
kissed and petted me-a shadowy figure-indis- 
tinct and hazy — ^mixed up with a verandah, where 
parrots of gorgeous plumage screamed and swung 
in the sunlight — with a brown-faced native in 
snowy turban, who called me " Missee Baba," and a 
big man with a rough beard whom I knew was dad. 

My next memory was a great ship, and wonder- 
fill waves dashing up against it, and my small self 
toddling across the deck followed by the ayah and 
my baby sister. " Look at me, dad ; I can dance 
this way and that way — ^isn't Eufa clever ? Baba 
is silly, she cannot walk at all." Why does this 
foolish little speech linger in my memory? My 
next impression was decidedly clearer. I was in a 
little cot, and two people were standing near and 
talking about nie. 

" She is such a baby — she will not feel the part- 
ing ; she never missed her mother." 
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" Then you will not bid her good-bye ?" 

"No, I will not disturb her" — ^and something 
soft just then brushed my cheek. " God bless my 
little Eu&." When I sat up in my cot and 
called out to dad, the room was empty. 

No one, however wise and kind, can ever gauge 
a child's mind ; even a baby will have its tiny 
reserves and its small secrets. 

No ope would believe me if I were to tell them 
that I never ceased to miss my mother, and yet it 
was the truth, it was the one want of my life. 

When the holidays came and the other girls 
went home, and only Joyce and I remained, I 
would creep up to the room where we slept and 
cry my heart out at the thought that there was no 
mother waiting for us. I know Joyce never had 
this feeling, but all the same it was my private 
childish grief. 

Our father had placed us under the care of a 
Miss Jackson — she had been my mother's school- 
fellow, and had corresponded with her up to the 
date of her marriage; she kept a school at St. 
Leonards, and was very much respected in the 
place. 

In looking back over past years, I am quite sure 
that Miss Jackson did her duty to us, and in her 
own calm way tried to mother the delicafe chil- 
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dren entrusted to her care — ^but it was a heavy 
responsibility on any woman. In my childish days 
I foiled to understand her. She was very strict 
with us, and I thought her hard. She had an 
undemonstrative nature, which concealed a very 
warm heart. As I grew up I learnt to appreciate 
her better. She was the most conscientious and 
unselfish person I had ever known. 

When I was nearly nineteen, and Joyce two 
years younger, she took me into her confidence, 
and to my surprise I learnt that she had been en- 
gaged for some years to a clergyman in the north 
of England. 

She was a very good-looking woman, with a 
dignified presence that had always inspired her 
pupils with awe ; but we had thought her far too 
old for any matrimonial project — in reality, she 
was not forty. 

" I am telling you this, my dear Bufa," she con- 
tinued, " because I am thinking of resigning my 
school ; but for you and Joyce I should have done 
so long ago; but your mother was my dearest 
friend, and I promised your father to take care of 
you until you were old enough to join him ; Joyce 
is still far too young, I am afraid, but I cannot 
keep Mr. Bennett waiting any longer — ^he is not in 
good health, and needs a wife to look after him." 
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I gazed at her in astonishment; it was in this 
quiet, matter-of-fact way that she spoke of the self- 
sacrifice of years. There are plenty of good people 
in the world, thank God, in spite of all that pessi- 
mists say, but I never knew a better woman than 
my dear Miss Jackson. 

I think she saw in my eyes what I felt, for she 
blushed faintly and laid her hand on my shoulder. 

" I am very fond of you, Bufa," she said gently. 
" You were such a tiny mite when you first came 
to me, and Joyce was a mere baby; and your 
father was broken-hearted at losing your mother. 
How could I help loving you both ; when I accepted 
Mr. Bennett I told him that I must finish my work 
before I could marry him." 

" But you are going to marry him now ?" 

" Yes, in another month or two, and Mrs. Greg- 
ory has promised to take care of you both, until 
your father can come. You will be very happy 
with Mrs. Gregory ?" questioning my face a little 
anxiously. 

" Oh, yes. Cousin Sophy is always kind, although 

I think she likes Joyce best, but we shall not be 

long with her. Father is coming to England very 

soon. Just think! I have not seen him since I 

was a wee child — in his last letter he did not seem 

to be in good spirits, he had had some losses, and 

2 
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seemed to think that we should be rather poor if 
he exchanged for that post in England." 

I thought Miss Jackson looked grave. 

" He hinted at this in his last letter to me, but I 
feared to damp you by alluding to it : let u^ hope 
that things are better than they seem; it is no 
good running to meet one's worries, they are sure 
to come soon enough. Now it is time for me to 
go back to the schoolroom, and Joyce will be won- 
dering over this long confabulation." 

After all we did not go to Cousin Sophy. She 
had just written a kind letter to us, assuring us of 
a welcome, and telling us that our rooms were 
ready, when Wilfred, the youngest boy, sickened 
with scarlet fever, and it was feared that Ada had 
it too. 

Under these circumstances it was impossible for 
us to go to " The Pines," and as Miss Jackson had 
parted with her school, and the house had been 
taken by our next-door neighbour, an active widow 
who kept a boarding-house, it was impossible for us 
to stay at St. Leonards. 

For a short time Miss Jackson seemed utterly 
nonplused, she could not now put off her marriage, 
neither could she take us with her to her new 
home. Our father would be due in another fort- 
night, so after a great deal of talk and hard think- 
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ing, and not a little correspondence with Mr. 
Crampton, it was arranged that rooms should be 
taken &r us, in Heathcote Street, in a house kept 
by an old servant of Miss Jackson's, and that Mr. 
Crampton should keep his eye on us. 

"Jane Poster is a most respectable woman, 
Rufa," Miss Jackson explained, when she had 
called me into her sitting-room for a chat on the last 
evening, " and she is thoroughly good-hearted and 
dependable. It is rather a dull little house, and 
Heathcote Street is not exactly lively, but you can 
put up with it for a week or two ; there is one 
thing to be said in its favour, that it is near the 
British Museum." 

I made no answer to this, I was crouching on 
the rug as though for warmth, but for once my 
slovenly attitude was unrebuked. I was oppressed 
by the thought that on the morrow I must bid 
good-bye to this kind friend, that there would be 
no more talks in the little firelit room, no more 
words of wise counsel and sympathy. Heathcote 
Street sounded bleak and unpromising. 

" I want you to promise me something, Rufa," 
and Miss Jackson's voice had an unmistakable 
tone of anxiety to me. "You and Joyce are very 
young, and you know nothing of London. Until 
Mr. Gordon arrives you must not go out alone; 
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either Jane or her daughter Miriam will accom- 
pany you. My dear, you will relieve my mind 
greatly if you will consent to be guided by me in 
this/' 

" We will not go far alone, I will promise you 
that, dear Miss Jackson," stroking her long white 
fingers. " There is no need to be so anxious ; you 
know how steady I am, and I will do my best to 
take care of Joyce." 

"You will do your best, Rufa?" repeating my 
words with marked accentuation. "I am quite 
sure of that You are not without backbone, and 
there is plenty of resolution in this little head," 
touching my hair softly; "but, my dear, let me 
give you one piece of advice. Try and be patient 
with Joyce. I know how she vexes you sometimes 
with her girlish folly ; but she is very young and 
very pretty, and all the girls have spoilt her." 

" I do not mean to be hard on Joyce, but — ^but" 
— ^trying to steady my voice, " she does so disap- 
point me; she seems only to care for outward 
thmgs, for dress, and pleasure, and admiration. I 
care for these things myself, every one does ; but 
not as Joyce cares, they seem to choke up every- 
thing. She has no aspirations, no wish to rise 
higher than her present level." 

" Poor little Joyce ! Yes, I know what yoi\ 
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mean ; but I do not intend to lose heart over her, 
different natures need different teaching. I think 
she finds your common-sense a little crushing 
sometimes. If you want to win Joyce and really 
to influence her you must stoop more to her leveL 
Do not think me unkind, Rufa, if I say you are 
sometimes a little stiff and unbending in your 
manner." 

I am afraid these plain words from my old gov- 
erness offended me. I knew that I set a higher 
standard for myself than most girls, and it seemed 
hard that Miss Jackson should find fault with me 
on that account The hot tears rushed to my 
eyes ; with all my vaunted backbone I was terribly 
thin-skinned. 

Miss Jackson looked at my pained face and 
smiled rather sadly. 

" You will forgive your old teacher, Rufa, for 
telling you the truth. Do not misunderstand me, 
my child. No one could watch your honest efforts 
after self-improvement and not respect and admire 
you; but in dealing with others we need gentle- 
ness as well as firmness. Will you remember this 
when Joyce tries you ? her want of consideration, 
her selfishness are very frank and childlike. As 
she says herself, she does so love to be comfort- 
able." 

b 2* 
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I think I muttered to myself that I liked to be 
comfortable too. Miss Jackson evidently heard 
my sulky speech, for she put her arm round me 
very gently. 

** Yes, dear, we all love it ; but those who have 
the grace of God in their hearts will sometimes 
choose discomfort if their path of duty be a hard 
one." 

This was all she said, but these few words 
brought a sudden revulsion of shame with them. 
For years this noble woman had set aside her own 
happineBB for the sake of two motherless girls. 
And yet I could talk in her presence of my aspira- 
tions ! It was as though a raw country lad who 
had just received his shilling from the recruiting 
sergeant should boast of his courage and prowess 
to his own colonel. 

"I shall never be good without you," I burst 
out suddenly, and then I broke down and sobbed 
with my head on her lap in my old baby fashion. 
And I think, nay, I am sure that she cried a little 
out of pure sympathy, though she soon dried her 
eyes. 

" This is very weak, Rufe," she said presently. 
"And we both call ourselves strong-minded 
women! Crying over troubles never cured one. 
Cheer up, my dear, and let me show you my part- 
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ing present to you and Joyce," And she took off 
the wrappings and exhibited two lovely Russian 
leather writing-cases with our initials stamped in 
gold. 

Joyce was loud in admiration and thanks when 
she received hers ; but I seemed to have no words 
ready, still I am quite sure that my silence was not 
misunderstood. 

The next day Miss Jackson took us up to town 
and placed us under Mrs. Foster's care. She was 
a stout motherly-looking body, a little asthmatic 
and unwieldy. Her daughter, Miriam, waa a 
grave, sallow-feced young woman. She took^ in 
dressmaking, and always carried her trade-mark in 
the shape of pins and needles ready threaded in 
the front of her dress. 

" What a horrid, pokey little place!" was Joyce's 
verdict when the last hurried good-bye had been 
said, and Miss Jackson had stepped into a hansom 
and had been whirled away. ^^If we stay here 
long I should die of dulness. What would the 
girls say to see us in this shabby little room ?" 

"Yes, it is shabby, certainly; but it might be 
worse, dear, Miss Jackson said so hersel£ Come 
and let us have tea, Joyce, and then we shall feel 
a little less dismal." But Joyce was not to be 
cooled into cheerfulness. She developed a newly- 
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acquired talent for grumbling, and grumbled 
throughout the meal. Nothing was right, the 
flavour of the tea, the milk, the butter, or the 
little crusty loaf. She was scomfal on the subject 
of the crockery, took a'dislike to the brown tea-pot 
and made an excellent meal, while she aired her 
grievances ; and finally wound up by a down-right 
fit of sulking because she said I sneered at her. 

She slept herself into a better temper and came 
down all smiles the next morning. And life be- 
came a little less difficult until the evening Mr. 
Crampton came and broke the news to us. 

It was an awful shock. I could see poor Joyce's 
white quivering lips and startled eyes as she sat 
opposite to me. Ifeither of us could take it in at 
first. And yet he was speaking very plainly. 

" He was not well when he came on board. A 
fellow-passenger told me that, but no one expected 
there was much amiss. He had been worried, 
poor fellow, money troubles and the climate were 
to blame. Everyone told him he had stayed in 
India too long. It was a sudden failure of the 
heart. You will be glad to know that your father 
did not suffer much, the doctor assured me so." 

" And that is all Y' 

"Yes, there is nothing more to communicate. 
There were no last wishes, nothing that would be 
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of the smallest comfort to you, my dear young 
ladies. It was a mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence " 

And so on he rambled in his slow prolix 
fashion, but I did not hear a single word. A toss- 
ing sea was before my eyes, with green leaping 
waves dashing up against the ship. " Look at me, 
dad ! I can dance this way and that way. Is not 
Eufa clever ? Baba is silly." 

Then a shadowy room with the gleam of a 
candle in it, and a fire dying out on the hearth, 
and a whispering voice in my ear, " Gk)d bless my 
little Bufa !" 

We had no father now; our parents were re- 
united, and Joyce and I were left alone. 
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CHAPTER IL 

A HEATED ARGUMENT. 

" It Is more reasonable that the old weep than the young.'^— 
Aristophanes, 

These recollections had greatly agitated me, and 
I was still walking up and down the room, trjdng 
to calm myself, when Joyce came back. She 
glanced at me a little nervously as she brushed 
past me, and took possession of the one easy 
chair. 

I was in a hard censorious mood that afternoon, 
and even this action roused my secret resentment 
It was so like Joyce, so indicative of the smooth 
transparent selfishness of her nature, to choose the 
softest seat, and the warmest corner; creature- 
comforts were so much to her — ^hers was one of 
those butterfly souls whose gauzy wings reflect the 
sunlight, and are torn and draggled by the smallest 
storm. 

I had often argued playfully with her on this 
subject, and had been amused by her frank retort, 
" You are too absurd, Rufa ; how am I to help my 
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nature ? I do so love to be comfortable. If I had 
been bom a Persian I should have been a fire-wor- 
shipper. There must be something feline in my 
nature. I feel just as pussy does. I could lie and 
bask in the sun for hours/* 

She used to make these speeches to me just to 
see how I would take them. She called it " stir- 
ring^up the lion," but she always took my sarcasms 
in good part, and I very rarely succeeded in pro* 
yoking her. In the midst of a tirade she would 
smile in my face, but oftener she would yawn and 
say in a drowsy voice, " Have you finished, Bufa ?" 
as though I had simply bored her. 

But on this afternoon she sat upright and 
watched me with wide, uneasy eyes, and then sud- 
denly they brimmed over and a little sob escaped 
her. 

" Tou are dreadfully unkind, Rufa !" 

At this accusation I stood still and regarded her 
with amazement, but she only continued in an 
injured voice, "You know that we have got to 
settle things^ and yet you will not speak ; it makes 
me feel quite creepy to see you walking up and 
down like that horrid polar bear; if you would only 
sit down in a Sensible faahion ; I think I wUl ring 
for lights,'* but I caught her outstretched hand. 

" Ko, I would rather talk in the dark. The fire 
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is burning up, and we can just see each other's 
faces. Well, Joyce, it is for you to begin, I am 
not in a conversational mood myself," but she 
chose to turn pettish at this. 

" I really think that you are the most contradic- 
tory person, Rufa, that I ever knew ; you are in no 
mood for conversation, and yet everything has to be 
decided to-night, and there is Cousin Sophy's letter 
to answer, and Mona Gordon's as well." 

" I am quite aware of that," in a frosty tone. 

" Oh, Rufa, do be nice just this once," speaking 
very pathetically ; " there are only two of us, and 
sisters ought not to disagree; you are hurt with 
me because I told Mr. Crampton that of course 
Cousin Sophy would expect me to go to her, but 
indeed — ^indeed — ^I would rather die than go to the 
Gordons." 

" And what if I were to say the same," was my 
dignified answer ; " do you think that I would not 
like to go to Cousin Sophy, too? The Gordons 
are strangers to us ; they have never taken any 
notice of us all these years, and the little we have 
heard about them has not predisposed us in their 
favour." 

" Oh, Rufa, how can you say so ?" in eager dis- 
sent. "Cousin Everard is a great scholar — ^we 
have always heard that — and even Mr. Crampton 
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says Cousin Mona is a very good woman. They 
cannot help being poor, but I daresay Cromford is 

a nice little place " but here I checked her 

with unusual abruptness; 

" What is the use of repeating all this ? we both 
heard all Mr. Crampton said about the Gtordons. 
I daresay he is right, and that they are very 
worthy, estimable people, but the question is, 
which of us is to live at Cromford ?'* 

For the apple of discord between Joyce and my- 
self was simply this ; when the news of our father's 
death had reached England, Mr. Crampton, who 
had always managed our business affairs, had at 
once consulted with our sole remaining relatives, 
the Gregorys and Gordons, with this result, that a 
home was offered to each of us. Miss Gordon had 
indeed hinted to the lawyer that as her brother's 
means were small, it would be impossible for them 
to have a fresh inmate in the house, unless a small 
sum for maintenance and clothes could be assured. 
Mr. Crampton could satisfy her on this point ; fifty 
pounds a year could be allowed for maintenance, 
and twenty-five pounds for dress and pocket- 
money. 

" Mrs. Gregory has waved the idea of mainte- 
nance," he had already explained to us ; " which- 
ever of you two young ladies decide to go to ^ The 
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Pines/ will find herself in clover. Mrs, Gregory 
has been most generous ; she wishes the seventy- 
five pounds to be for the dress and pocket-money 
of the one who lives under her roof/* 

Ohy it was not difiicult to find out the reason 
for Joyce^s yearning after Cousin Sophy. "The 
Pines" was a beautiftil place, and lie life there 
would just suit her luxurious, pleasure-loving 
nature. Cousin Sophy kept open house ; she liked 
to give dinner-parties and balls, and every kind of 
smart function. She and the girls dressed well, 
and she would expect her protigie to do her credit. 
She had a big lavish nature, and would have 
scant sympathy with small economies and shabby 
makeshifts. 

I knew in my secret heart that Joyce would get 
her way. When had I ever refused her anything ; 
it needed a sterner will than mine to resist the 
childish coaxing and tears; the soft, pathetic 
speeches that were her most successftil weapons; 
but I would not yield without a protest, for once 
I would speak my mind to this pretty civilised 
heathen. 

But as usual she had her innings first 

** Dear Rufa, if you would only be nice and 
listen to me; I do think, really and truly, that I 
ought to be the one to go to * The Pines ;* you said 
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yourself last time we stayed there, that Oousin 
Sophy certainly liked me best, and Louise and I 
are such friends ; you are not their ^ort at all, you 
know that in your heart you despise them for being 
worldly and frivolous : you are a cut above them, 
with your culture and woman's work and all your 
odd, clever ideas ; you would only end by boring 
them and being bored yourself." 

This plausible speech made me frown; I am 
afraid I must have looked very forbidding, for 
Joyce turned away with a little sob. 

" You are dreadfully unkind ; what is the good 
of being so strict and religious if you cannot sacri- 
fice anything for a sister? I like actions better 
than words, and you used to tell me that self-re- 
nunciation was the grandest thing in the world* I 
never pretended to be good myself or preached to 
the other girls as you did." 

It was " the arrow drawn at a venture," but it 
pierced me ; really it was very clever of Joyce to 
say that; "Miss Jackson once told me that you 
would turn out a grand woman," she went on, " if 
only your life were not too easy, but I begin to 
think she was wrong. You often tell me I am sel- 
fish, and I never denied it, but other people can be 
selfish too," and here Joyce began to weep in 
earnest. 
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I started from my chair and began to pace the 
room again ; I felt I must pull myself together, or 
I should say too much, but I was anything but 
calm when I returned to my seat 

"Joyce, leave off crying, only a baby could 
think that tears could solve such a difficulty as 
ours. We are both selfish, but I would not stoop 
to such selfishness as yours ; you know that being 
the eldest I have the right to the first choice, and 
that I should certainly prefer to live at ^ The Pines/ 
I am not in the least afraid of Cousin Sophy's 
worldliness ; she is a kind-hearted, good-tempered 
woman, and has a knack of making every one 
comfortable round her, and my life would not be 
frivolous even at *The Pines/" But I doubt if 
Joyce heard all this. She was sobbing in such a 
heart-broken fashion. 

" It is all of a piece, Joyce," I went on, " all our 
lives you have contrived to get the best of every- 
thing ; if you could not get it by coaxing, you fretted 
until I was forced to give it up to you ; when have 
you ever yielded anything to me ? Don't you re- 
member the dolls that Cousin Sophy sent us, and 
liiat when yours lost an eye, you cried and screamed 
until I gave you mine in exchange, and yet I did so 
love my blue-eyed Patty, as I called her ; I remem- 
ber I cried myself to sleep that night." 
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" You are very cruel to remind me of that to- 
night" 

"No, Joyce, not cruel, but only a little bitter 
with injustice; is it right or fair that one should 
have everything, and the other nothing?" 

" No ; but, Eufa, you are so much stronger and 
wiser than I ; you know how strang^s frighten me, 
J£ I were to go to Cromford, I should shrink into 
my shell and make everyone uncomfortable, and 
then when you found out how unhappy I was, and 
what a mistake it had all been, you would be miser- 
able yourself." 

Another shrewd hit, and one difficult to parry. 

"You are very clever, Joyce, and quite elo- 
quent in your own way, and if we talked until 
midnight you would only repeat lie same things 
over and over again, and nothing that I could say 
would turn you from your, purpose. You intend 
— ^you have ftdly made up your mind to allow me 
no choice in the matter. Well, I protest against 
your selfishness and injustice, and I shall always 
think that you have acted meanly, but all the same 
you shall have your way ; you can write to Cousin 
Sophy at once if you will, and I will write to Mona 
Gordon." 

I was rising very stiffly as I spoke, but Joyce 
suddenly threw herself upon me, pinning me to the 
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chair by sheer force, and her wet cheek was pressed 
against mine. 

"Oh, Ra&, you darling, how I love you; you 
dear old thing, you shall never repent this" — with 
a succession of quick butterfly kisses which alighted 
everywhere-^-on hair, brow, and eyes. Joyce could 
be demonstrative enough when things pleased her, 
but it is sad how little I cared for those caresses ; 
she perceived it herself after a time, for she drew 
back and again her eyes were fiill of tears. 

" Oh, Kufii, I do wish I could be good like you ; 
jou are good in spite of all your hard, disagreeable 
speeches, and I know," shaking her fair hair off 
her fiace, " that I am dreadfiilly selfish. I will tell 
you what," flushing and speaking with some hesi- 
tation, " you shall have some of my money. Cousin 
Sophy is sure to give me things, so that I shall not 
need it all ; you shall have fifteen or twenty 
pounds." But I shook my head resolutely at this. 

" I will not touch a single penny. No, Joyce, 
you know nothing about it^ K Cousin Sophy 
takes you to town, you will need all you have. 
You will want dresses like Louise's, and you will 
have to pay for liiem." 

"Well, you might have declined more gra- 
ciously," was Joyce's answer. "You never even 
said thank you." 
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Miriam, brought in the lamp a moment later, 
and asked us when we would like our tea. Joyce 
said at once that she was extremely hungry. She 
was in excellent spu*ita during the meal, and I had 
to remind her once that father had only been dead 
a fortnight. ^^ Mrs. Foster and Miriam will think 
it so strange and unfeeling if they hejwr you laugh." 
Her eyes were a little sad and wistM as i said 
that 

^ I do not mean to be unkind/' she said, speak- 
ing under her breath, ** but you know that I do 
not even remember poor father. How is one to 
be fond of a picture 7 And he wrote so seldom. 
Somehow I feel as though it were almost hypo- 
critical to put on this black frock for him. I do 
so hate myself in black,'' she finished naively. 

My patience had reached its limits ; I could bear 
no more. It was only Joyce's childishness, but it 
jarred on me terribly. How could she display this 
miserable vanity, these puerile fancies, while our 
little world was in chaos ? 

"You had better write your letter to Cousin 
Sophy," I said abruptly, "I am going upstairs;" 
and I quitted the room in spite of her entreaties 
not to leave her. 

I dare not trust my harassed nerves any longer, 
and it was better not to quarrel with Joyce. These 
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limited natures need a vast amount of patience. I 
knew she would be quite happy writing her letter 
and forming plans for her future, plans which 
would not include me, and yet in her own shallow 
way Joyce was fond of me. The room that we 
shared together looked cold and comfortless. A 
gaslight from outside gave a fidnt illumination. I 
wrapped myself in my fur-lined cloak and drew a 
chair to the window. There were no passers-by, 
but the dark sky-line with one little flickering 
star just on the edge gave me a sense of freedom 
and mystery, and also of intolerable loneliness. 

** Oh, mother, lying in your Indian grave, how 
your tender heart would have bled for the desolate 
girl staring out into the darkness ! But in Para- 
dise, perhaps, who knows, our human tears are 
only seen transfigured in that purifying light." 
Oh, the .utter blank of that dark hour, the pas- 
sionate throbbing of a young heart craving for 
hi^piness and arrested at the very be^nning of 
life by bitter loss and bereavement, like some small 
vessel left stranded high and dry on an alien shore. 

For Joyce there was no fear. Cousin Sophy 
would mother her in her own comfortable £Eishion, 
and " The Pines'* would be a real home to her. 

I had been told that Mr. Gt)rdon lived a secluded 
life buried in his studies, and that his sister who 
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lived with him was decidedly odd, aad eveu Mr. 
Crampton spoke of them guardedly. 

*^Mis8 Gordon is much respected in Cromford," 
he said once. " She devotes herself to good works 
and to looking after her brother. They lead a 
very quiet life." 

^^ And they will expect me to lead a very quiet 
life, too/' was my inward response to this. "I 
know I shall hate my existence, for nothing is more 
^rtain than the rebellion of youth against tedium 
and dulness. We have only one life," I would 
say sometimes to Miss Jackson. " Surely it is our 
bounden duty to make the most of it; it cannot be 
intended that anyone should lead a dull, mopy 
existence." 

"My dear," she answered once very gently > "do 
you remember what Kingsley said, * That every 
human being is a romance, a miracle to himself 
now, and will appear as one to all the world in that 
day* ?" And then she went on, " Surely the com- 
monest, the most prosaic life is not without its 
grandeur, its mighty horizons, its small battlefields 
where right and wrong and good and evil fight 
from dawn to eve? .When I think of the result 
of even one so-called insignificant life I am lost in 
the immensity of vision that seems to open upon 
me." 
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I sighed as I remembered those words now, how 
her fitce had lighted np as she said them. ^^ Was I 
ever to hear snch wise talk again?" And there 
was another quotation she loved to repeat to m^ 
and which she always said was equally true. She 
took it from a &voarite little volume that she much 
prized, the wise and witty thoughts of a poet 
queen. " You can never be tired of life, you are 
only tired of yourself." And I was tired that 
night, numb and weary with that soul-weariness 
that the young know as well as the old, that ex- 
haustion that follows some unforeseen shock when 
we have no wings to carry us into purer air, and 
we feel of the earth, earthly. 

I was shedding bitter tears under cover of the 
darkness, when suddenly some voice from the 
other end of the street broke the stillness. It 
was a woman's voice, and a child's shrill treble 
was chiming in. I knew the words well, it was 
a New Year's hymn that we used to sing at St. 
^ Leonards — 

** Can a child presume to choose 
Where and how to live, 
Can a father's love reftise 
AU the best to give V* 

The voices suddenly broke off, but I could finish 
it myself— 
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" More thou givest every day 
Than the best can claim, 
Nor withholdest aught that may 
Glorify Thy name." 

This then was the end of life. Not to cry out 
for a wider existence, but to do the best with our 
circumstances and to glorify God. 

" Can^a child presume to choose where and how 
to live ?" Well, I would presume no more. Those 
words had been a message to me. What though 
my earthly parents were in another world, our 
Heavenly Father would not desert us. And as this 
thought crossed my mind it seemed as though an 
invisible hand wa8 wiping away my tears. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

TWO LSTTERS. 

'* Let OS be Iambs in disposition towards each other." — Arista^ 
phones, 

Whbit Mr. Crampton called the next afternoon, 
I informed him of our proposed arrangement as 
briefly as possible. I thought he looked at me- a 
little inquisitively when I told him that Joyce 
would go to " The Pines.** 

"You are quite sure that you wish this?" he 
asked, as he shuffled his papers a little nervously 
together, but I managed to evade this question. 

" It is quite settled," I went on; " but Joyce must 
not go to * The Pines' yet, until all danger of in- 
fection is over, so I suppose we must just stop on 
here." But Mr. Crampton hesitated a good deal 
over this ; he would write to Mrs. Gregory a-nd get 
his instructions; he was not at all sure that she 
would wish us to remain at Heathcote Street. 
There was some talk of taking a house at Brighton 
until after Christmas. No one else had taken the 
fever, and the boy was recovering fast ; he thought 
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it vexy probable that MiBs Joyce t9onld be aeked 
to join them aa they passed throtLgb London, and 
he would let xls know this later on. 

Joyce was very quiet that afternoon, and scarcely 
opened her lips. I think the lawyer's keen looks 
and sharp questioning alarmed her* When I went 
outside with Mr« Crampton he rather surprised me« 

^ I suppose this is tiie best arrangement that can 
be made,'^ he said a little gruffly ; ^ but I wish you 
could both live with Mrs. Ctregory^— nice motherly 
woman, and plenty of young life ; they aie quiet 
folk down at GromfonL" 

^ Yes-^I am afraid so, but I have never seen 
either of my cousins. I believe Idx. Qordon is a 
very dever man." 

^^ Yes, he is a bit of a book-worm^ but I dont 
know the line he takes ; well, well, my dear young 
lady, we must just nmke the best of things; it is 
not all gold that glittei^ and perhaps Miss Joyce 
will not have the best of it in the end." And then 
he shook my hand very heartily and went off, and 
I think I felt all the better for this blunt consolation. 
We received two letters the next day. Joyce tead 
hers with manifest delight. 

It was really a very kind letter that Cousin 
Sophy sent, and only a good-hearted woman could 
have written it 
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** Tou two poor dears," it began, " how sorry I 
am for you, bat I know Rufe wiU find a kind friend 
in Miss Gordon, and I hope will be very comfort- 
able^ for who could help being kind to two poor 
motherless girls ? Never mind, my pet, you shall 
be my child now, and you will have Louie and Bee 
and Ada for your own sisters; they have always 
been so fond of you, and so have the boys. * Oh, 
mother, I do hope Joyce will be the one to come;* 
yes, actually Charlie said that, but you must not 
let Rufa know this." 

But Joyce had already stumbled on this unlucky 
sentence, and had half read it before she saw her 
mistake. ^^ Dear Bufsk, I am sure she is as good as 
gold, though the boys will call her prim and par. 
ticular, but there, boys will be boys, and you were 
always their favourite. 

" Now, my dear child, I must tell you that we 
have taken a house at Brighton for the winter. 
My husband is not quite satisfied with the sanitary 
arrangements at *The Pines;' you know what a 
craze he has on all matters of hygiene, and now 
WUfred's iUness has frightened him, though the 
dear boy certainly caught the fever at school, I am 
positive on that point 

" We shall leave him behind under Mrs. Patons* 
care ; she is au admir£|»bje creature, don't you re- 
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member how she nursed Huey in the measles? 
We are coming up with the children, bag and 
baggage, next Tuesday, and shall spend one night 
at the Grosvenor Hotel, and if you will be with us 
by luncheon on Wednesday, we will go down by 
the Pullman. 

" I hope dear Rufa will come too, it will be de- 
lightful to have a glimpse of her. 

" With fondest love, 

" Your affectionate cousin, 

"Sophia Louisa Gregory." 

"Isn't it a dear letter?" and Joyce actually 
kissed it with a sort of rapture, and then she 
caught my eye and coloured up. 

" I wish I had not read Charlie's unlucky speech, 
but you don't really mind, do you, Rufa? jou 
know Miss Jackson liked you best, and so did 
many of the girls ; the boys are always so full of 
their nonsense ; it is just blarney, as I tell Charlie." 

"You need not apologise," I returned coldly, 
"I am quite aware that none of the Gregory boys 
cared for me, they have shown me that plainly 
enough. Now if you will be quiet for a moment I 
will read my letter." But to Joyce's manifest dis- 
appointment I did not read it aloud. 

But before I commenced I regarde4 the grey 
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paper and pointed angolar hmdwritiiig ' widi 
marked dia&Toiir. I was aomewfaat critical on tiie 
aolject of caligraphy, and thongbt that nothing 
could anrpaaB my dear Miss Jackaon's bold, beaoti- 
fol handwriting. 

" Ths Hxbmitaos, UiTm Gbomvobik 
^ Mr DBAB BuvA," it began. 

^^ Your letter has just reached me and I have 
read it to my brother. 

^^ That man is IxHm to tronble is obrions to the 
yoongeat of nt. Yon have informed me, very 
briefly, it is true, but with the utmost propriety 
and good feeling, that yon have accepted the abater 
of our roo^ at least for a time, for I am quite aware 
that a change of arrangement may be possible when 
you are your own mistress, but until then I will do 
my best to make you comfortable. 

**' I think it will put matters on a b^ter footing 
if I mention one or two things before we meet. 
First, that we have very small means, and that you 
must not expect luxuries while you are with us, 
and, secondly, that my brother, partly on account 
of ill-health and his own studious habits^ leads an 
exceedingly quiet life. 

^^I am afraid that this will not appear a very 
attractive prospect to a young lady who has only 
just left school, b|}t X ^m ol4-&shipn^d enough to 
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think that honesty is tiie best policy, and, as my 
old mother nsed to say, ^ forewarned is forearmed*' 
What a. weight of wisdom there is in one pithy 
proverb ! For myself I have long learnt to be satis- 
fied with small mercies, and not to expect miracles 

** If you will let me know the day you propose 
to come to us, and also the time of your train, I 
will meet you at the station. 

^ My brother unites with me in kind greeting. 

**' Tour affectionate cousin, 

"MoNA GoanoN. 

^P.S. — ^Please remember ycm must change at 
Wokington — jom need not give the port^ more 
than twopence." 

I read this letter twice over, and l^en I pushed 
it to Joyce. She made a wiy fitce when she had 
finished it. 

" How stiffly and oddly she writes ! — she must be 
a fussy old maid. I am quite sure that I should 
not like her one bit. What a ridiculous postscript 
too! I am afraid she is stingy as well as disagree- 
able.^' And as my opinion exactly coincided with 
Joyce's, I thought it best to be silent. 

But for the rest of the day I remained in a 
gloomy unapproachable frame of mind. Joyce 
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made more than one attempt to cheer me np, Imt 
she lost heart at last, and coaxed Miriam to take 
her to Hyde Park. During their absence I brooded 
over the fire in a perfect luxury of self-pity, and at 
last succeeded ih frettitig myself into a bad sick- 
headache. 

Joyce was very good to me for the remainder of 
the evening — physical suffering of any kind ap- 
pealed to her sympathy. She sat by my side 
changing the wet rags on my forehead, or smooth- 
ing my hair with her soft fingers; indeed she 
almost cried over me at last. 

" I do wish Cousin Sophy would have us both," 
she burst out suddenly. " I do hate the thought 
of that Gordon woman. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! if I 
could only be as good and unselfish as you ! — ^but 
I can't,'' in a despairing voice, " it is not in me, 
and I must — I must go to * The Pines.' " 

Strange to say I never felt so fond of Joyce as I 
did then, she was really unhappy about me, I 
could see that the tears were running down her 
cheeks. Joyce always cried so beautiftiUy, tears 
never disfigured her, her blue eyes iust filled and 
brimmed oTex.like lowers distilling dew. I felt a 
genuine wish to comfort her. 

" We must make the best of it, Joyce," I said 
wearily, "things may be better than they seem. 
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Cousin Mona may be eccentric and a little odd, but 
I may not dislike her after all; some people are 
not easy to know at first." 

" You must promise to .write me full particulars 
of everything," she returned eagerly ; " and if you 
are very unhappy, perhaps Cousin Sophy will in- 
vite you for a nice long visit. You will send me 
long letters, will you not, darling ?" And when I 
agreed to this she seemed more content. 

The next day, as my head was better, we went 
to the British MusiBum. Joyce proposed it rather 
shyly at breakfest-time. " We must do something, 
you know," she urged rather sensibly, "and we 
have no piano or books." And when I languidly 
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acquiesced, she kissed ine quite grateftiUy. 

Poor little Joyce, she was 'very charming those 
last few days, very sweet and winning, as though 
she wanted to make up to me for her one act of 
selfishness. And how pretty she looked, moving 
about our dull sitting-room ; her black dress only 
set off to perfection her fair skin and wavy golden 
hair. As Miss Jackson had said, she was so very 
young, and pretty, and then the girls had petted 
her so ! I am quite sure that her conscience pricked 
her now and then, for sometimes she would look at 
me rather mournfully, and then jump up from her 
seat and give me a hasty kiss. And when the last 
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morning came, and we were waiting for the cab that 
was to take us and oar luggage to Yietoria^ she 
came up and put her face against my shoulder. 

^ Oh, Bu£E^ dear, are you sure that you forgive 
me for being such a selfish little brute V* 

^ Yes, of course, Joyce ; and there is no need for 
you to call yourself names." 

^I wish you had not reminded me about that 
doll, though. What a mean litde child I must 
have been! Why did you not box my ears ? lam 
sure I heartily deserved it And I never really 
cared for Patty. I liked my own one-eyed Clara 
so much better.*' 

It was impossible to keep from laughing, and 
yet in spite of her droll tone, Joyce was in eam^t 
I believe that act of baby-selfishness quite weighed 
on her conscience. She was a little ImSfy when I 
laughed. 

^ I wish you would be kind, Ru&," she said in 
rather an injured voice, ^and not snub a person; 
but you never will be nice— but I want you to 
be," which in plain English meant that I did not 
respond to her sentimentality. 

But she recovered her temper when we got into 
the cab, and pointed out every object of interest 
on the way. As we were to have luncheon with 
Cousin Sophy, we drove straight to Yictoria, and 
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left (mr luggage in the cloak-room, and then went 
on to the Groavenor. 

I think we both felt very young and small as the 
waiter ushered us into the immense drawing room, 
where we found Cousin Sophy in her bonnet sit- 
ting on one side of the big fireplace, and her eldest 
daughter Louise on the other. 

Cousin Sophy did not rise from her chair, but 
she welcomed ns literally with open arms. She 
was rather stout and unwieldy, which indisposed 
her to any exertion, but her features were hand- 
some. She made Louise place chairs ou each side 
of her, and kept squeezing our hands affectionately 
-^he process would have been more satisfactory if 
Cousin Sophy's plump hands had not been covered 
with rings. The head of a ruby 'serpent was em- 
bedded in my flesh at every kind pressure. 

" My poor dear children," she said over and over 
again; **my heart bleeds for you. Louise and I 
were talking about you just now — ^were we not, 
Louise?— and Louise was saying — dear me, what 
were you saying, my love, for I have quite for- 
gotten ?" 

"Nothing of any consequence, mamma**-— and 
then I intercepted a very significant glance between 
her and Joyce. She was a very fine looking girl, 
and had her mother's handsome features, but she 
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had not inherited her mother's geniality. Louise 
had an undemonstrative nature, and cared for few 
people; but Joyce was always a great favourite 
with her. 

Beatrix, or Bee as they used to call her, was 
more to my taste; but when I asked after her. 
Cousin Sophy told us that she and the boys had 
gone to Brighton by a morning train. . « Louise 
and I had to go to Marshall and Snelgrove's, so 
we decided to take the Pullman. Does your train 
leave before ours, Rufa ?" — but when I answered in 
the negative, she seemed quite satisfied. 

But she was very kind to me, and drew me aside 
after luncheon for a little private conversation, and 
we sat down hand in hand by the widow looking 
towards Eaton Square. 

" My dear Rufa," she said seriously, " I do wish 
I could have mothered you as well as my little 
Joyce yonder ; but your cousin Ralph said that as 
we had three girls of our own, we could not pos- 
sibly manage more than one more. And as he 
pointed out, the Gordons are just as near re- 
lations as we are." 

"Dear Cousin Sophy, of course; I understand. 
Nothing on earth would have induced me to bur- 
den you ; I am only grateftil to you for your kind- 
ness to Joyce." 
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" Who could help being kind to her, dear pet/* 
she returned, waving a kiss to the two girls. " She 
gets prettier every day ; my Louise is devoted to 
her, and so are the boys and Bee ; and as for Ada, 
I believe the child worships her.'' 

** I am quite sure it was a right decision," I re« 
turned, gravely; but my cheeks were burning at 
that moment "Joyce seems to belong to you 
already. She would have been miserable anywhere 
else." 

"Well, you may be sure that we shall do our 
best for her," returned the kind creature, tying her 
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smart bonnet-strings in her usual careless fashion. 
" I do hope you will be happy, Rufa. Cromford is 
a very nice little place, and the sea-breezes will give 
you a colour; you are far too pale, my love — at 
least I thought you looking pale during lunchepn. 
I hope — ^I do hope you are not ansemic; thank 
heavens, all my girls are strong and robust ; they 
can walk any distance with their brothers." 

" I think I am strong," I returned, soberly ; but 
I am ajfraid Cousin Sophy did not believe me, for 
she sighed and then changed the subject. 

I was sure then, and I knew it for a certainty 
afterwards, that it was not Cousin Sophy's fault that 
my home, too, was not to be at " The Pines." Just 
as I was bidding them good-bye on the platform, 
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she pressed a crumpled paper into my hand, which 
I found oat afterwards contained a ten pound note 
— rather a welcome sight to a girl whose dress 
and pocket-money would be limited to twenty-five 
pounds a year, 

Joyce clung to me at the last in rather a pathetic 
manner, " Oh, Rufa, I do wish I were not going 
to leave you ; I do wish I had been nicer." But I 
could not answer her for the choking in my throat* 
Shall I ever forget that moment of terrible loneli- 
ness as Joyce stood waving her handkerchief from 
the window of the Pullman car, and I remained 
on the platform alone 7 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 
" What must be, must be."— J3rom«r. 

I FELT as forlorn as any deserted infant when the 
train moved out of the station, and my eyes were 
dim as I followed the porter to whose charge 
Cousin Sophy had committed me. I rather im- 
agine that she had slipped a handsome gratuity 
into his hand, he was so civil and obliging, so ex- 
tremely solicitous for my comfort. 

He had chosen a compartment with two Sisters 
of Charity in it, evidently Roman Catholics, for 
they read their Breviaries during the entire jour^ 
ney; their smooth, pale faces and moving lips 
fascinated me, until the hurried entrance of two 
gentlemen distracted my attention. 

They were somewhat breathless, and the moment 
they had taken their seats at the farther end of the 
carriage the train was set in motion. 

*^ I call that a regular fluke, Redford/' observed 

one young man ; " we put on pace that last quarter 

of a mile, but it was a pretty close shave though.*' 
c d 5 
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" It was all your fault," returned the other. ** I 
was punctual to a moment, and you never turned 
up until a quarter-past three. Next time you in- 
tend to be casual, old man, you can just let me 
know beforehand." 

A chuckling laugh was the sole answer to this, 
and then, after the manner of English travellers, 
they unfolded their papers and read hard, as 
though their sole object in life was to devour as 
much print as possible. 

I was so listless and ill at ease, so weary of my 
own miserable thoughts, that I longed to follow 
their example. The country through which we 
were passing was flat and uninteresting, and I 
found myself watching my fellow-travellers with 
a sort of languid curiosity. 

The calm, expressionless faces of the Roman 
sisters palled on me after a time, then I fell to 
wondering whether the two young men were 
brothers. Redford was possibly a Christian name. 
, To be sure they were not in the least alike. One 
was a tall, high-shouldered young man, with 
rather fair hair and Tpince^nezy his voice was par- 
ticularly pleasant; the other short, rather broad 
and thick-set, with a reddish-brown moustache; 
but after a few minutes I grew ashamed of these 
idle cogitations, and presently lost myself in sad 
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reflections. I had slept badly the previous night, 
and I think I must have fallen into a doze, for I had 
a queer fancy that Joyce was sitting opposite to me. 
The first thing that aroused me was the door open- 
ing. The two Sisters were getting out. 

"Is this Wokington?" I asked anxiously, but 
perhaps the Sister I addressed was a little deaf, for 
she took no notice of my question, but the next 
moment the high-shouldered young man threw 
down his paper- 

"We have passed Wokington," he said quickly; 
" ought you to have got out there ? What a pity !" 
for my vexed look was sufficient answer. 

"I was to have changed there for Cromford," 
was my reply. "I must have been asleep — what 
shall I do? I have no idea where the train is 
going. '* I suppose my voice was full of despair, 
for the other young man threw down his paper 
also, and looked at me. 

"We shall stop next at Chillingham,'' he said. 
" It is an awful nuisance, of course, but there is no 
cause for alarm. We shall be there in twenty 
minutes, and you can take the first train back 
straight to Cromford. Let me see, when is the 
next Cromford train, Redford ?" 

"There is nothing before the 7.15. We shall 
just miss the 5.30." He took out his watch and 
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consulted it carefully. " No, there is no chance of 
catching it ; I am afraid you will have to wait at 
Chillingham an hour and three-quarters," 

I could have wrung my hands with misery and 
vexation. What would Cousin Mona think of 
such childish carelessness ? it would give her a bad 
impression of me ; then I remembered my luggage. 
They both smiled a little at this fresh complication, 
but the young man with the pince-nez hastened to 
console me. 

" I suppose they labelled it all right at Victoria ?" 

" Oh, yes ; my friends saw to that." 

" Then it will have been taken out at Woking- 
ton, and you will find it at Cromford, unless there 
were any special direction to tell them where to 
send it." 

" I directed it to * The Hermitage,' Upper Crom- 
ford," I replied disconsolately, and then a look of 
surprise crossed their faces. 

" You are going to * The Hermitage' ?" It was 
the thick-set young man who said this. ** Oh, it 
will be all right, everyone knows Miss Gordon — 
they are great friends of mine." 

" Indeed !" I am afraid this intelligence did not 
particularly interest me. I very much preferred the 
look of his companion. " Do you know my cousins 
too ?" turning to the one he had called Bedford. 
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*^ Ko, I have not that pleasure, but I think my 
wife has some sort of acquaintance with Miss 
Gordon/' He had a wife then, and yet he looked 
so young. " Oh, you may make your mind quite 
easy with respect to your luggage; the omnibua- 
people will deliver it all right." 

^ Yes, and Miss Gordon will be at the station." 

**My word! the plot thickens," returned his 
companion* " I think it will be as well to wire 
from Chillingham that the young lady is safe; 
what do you say, Bedford? It will give Miss 
Gordon a bit of a scare to see the luggage minus 
its owner." 

^* Oh, I will telegraph, if that is what you mean," 
I returned rather coldly. " Thank you very much 
for answering my questions, but I understand what 
to do now." 

I flattered myself that I said this with a great 
deal of dignity, and quite after Miss Jackson's 
manner, but I was a good deal vexed to see an 
amused glance pass between the young men, it 
said so plainly, ^* An airified schoolgirl, trying to 
do the correct thing." Then they read their papers 
again until we reached Chillingham, when they 
began collecting their black bags and brown paper 
parcels. 

The young man in the pince-nez seemed in a 

6* 
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hurry, for he jumped out quickly* and just nused 
his hat as he passed. ** My friend will show you 
the way to the telegraph office/' he said pleasantly. 
" Ta-ta, Scott, the missus will be waiting for me, 
and I am late already," and the next minute he 
was out of sight. 

" You had better let me wire, it will save you 
trouble," observed the one he called Scott, coming 
so close to my elbow that I nearly jumped. He 
had a round, boyish-looking fiEwe and very wide 
open blue eyes, but I had taken it into my head 
that he was officious and a little pushing, and my 
manner continued frosty. 

" Thank yon, but I should prefer to do it my- 
self." 

" All right then," with the utmost good humour, 
^^ there is the office, and you will find the clerk 
ready to take your instructions." And, with a 
stiff bow, I entered the office. 

What an absurd little message it looked: 
"Passed Wokington— came on to Chillingham, 
take first train back." I felt very small, a mere 
insignificant chit of a schoolgirl, as I paid my 
money, but the sight of the ten-pound note in my 
purse a little consoled me. 

" Don't you think you had better have a cup of 
tea ?" And there was the obnoxious Scott at my 
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elbow again. " You will be famished before you 
reach * The Hermitage.* '* 

" No, thank you. I would rather sit down in 
the waiting-room ;*' for much as I wanted the tea 
I was dying to get rid of him. What was it to me 
that he knew Cousin Mona? he had no sort of 
right to thrust himself on my acquaintance. 

" And there is nothing that I can do for you ?" 
in a firiendly voice. 

" Nothing, thank you.'' 

"Very well then, I will make tracks,'' and he 
had raised his hat and was turning away, when he 
came back to me again. " Do change your mind 
about tea, you do look so awfiiUy tired and both- 
ered." But I only shook my head ; in some moods 
martyrdom gives a grim enjoyment, and I was de- 
termined to endure stoically until the bitter end. 

I sat down in the gloomy waiting-room. There 
was no fire in the black burnished grate ; a porter 
came in and lighted the gas, it looked very com- 
fortless and dismal. How foolish of me to refuse 
that tea, just out of pique. My head was begin- 
ning to throb with weariness. Well, it served me 
right. Then I unclosed my eyes as the door 
opened, and a lady came in laden with packages. 

She threw them down on the round table, and 
then looked at me a little inquisitively. She w^ 
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quite young, and very pretty; a dark-eyed and 
dark-haired brunette, and there was a pleasant air 
of alertness about hen She was dressed very 
nicely in brown tweed, with a close little hat that 
just suited her, 

"Mr. Scott told me to look out for you," she 
said, suddenly crossing the room and accosting me. 
" You are the young lady who missed the Crom- 
ford train, are you not, and are going to *The 
Hermitage' ? I am going down by the same train, 
and as I know Miss Gordon a little, I hope you 
will let me be of use to you." 

She spoke in a brisk, decided way, but het voioe 
was agreeable, and had a burr or accent in it that 
attracted my attention, but I found out afterwards 
that she was Scotch. 

" You are very kind," I stammered. 

" Oh, I am used to looking after people— it is 
quite my vocation, and Mr. Scott seemed so con- 
cerned about you. He said you did look so tired 
and seedy! Do you know there is a capital fire in 
the refreshment-room? suppose we go there and 
have some tea?" and this time I did not refuse. 
I felt I had sulked long enough. Things looked a 
little more hopeful, as I sat in a cosy corner of the 
j'efreshment-room sipping my tea, which the young 
Jady herself brought to me. "There, I hope I 
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havd catered for you ivroperly/' she said with a 
little wrinkle of anxiety. "I thought you would 
like a toll and butter^ better than Btale cake. Why 
is cake always stale at stations ?'' and she seemed 
amused at my gratitude. "I like waiting on 
people^ it comes naturally to me^ and then Mr. 
Scott begged me to make you comfortable." 

"Mr. Scott!" 1 suppose my voice expressed 
some surprise, for she said hastily-^ 

"Yes, he and my husband are great Mends. 
We were going to have tea with him at *Bank 
House/ only he suggested that I might be of use 
to you. He is the manager of the Chillingham 
Bank — ^he is young to be in such a good position, 
but the Scotts have always been so respected. He 
is older than you would guess from his boyish 
exterior." I digested this in silence, but she did 
not seem to perceive my want of interest. "I 
think it is quite time for me to introduce myself," 
she continued in her fi^nk manner. " My name 
is Bedford ; you spoke to my husband, you know, 
a fair young man with pince-nez. We shall be near 
neighbours of yours. We live at * Hazel Cottage,' 
a bow-windowed house just turning down from 
Upper Oromford. It is only a small house, but 
then we are beginners. My husband is a solicitor 
in Chillingham ; he is with his uncle. The firm is 
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Bedford and Nicholson^ but of coarse he is not a 
partner yet/^ 

It was certainly very kind of her to tell me all 
this. Insensibly I began to thaw, and to be confi- 
dential in my turn. 

*^ I have come to live at Cromford with my 
cousins, the Gordons, but they are perfect strangers 
to me, and we have never mef 

" That is rather trying, is it not ?" in a voice full 
of sympathy. 

" It is more than trying, it is utterly miserable," 
my eyes suddenly filling with tears. "I know 
nothing about them, and they cannot possibly 
want me, but there is no other place for me to 
go." 

Mrs. Redford looked very grave. "Dear me, 
how sad. Do you mean," and here she glanced 
at my dress, " that you are all alone in the world ?" 

" No, I have a sister nearly two years younger 
than myself. She has gone to live with some rich 
cousins ; they have such a beautifal place in Hert- 
fordshire, called * The Pines.' " 

"I believe I stayed there once before I was 
married. Is not your cousin's name Gregory — a 
stout, fair, good-looking woman ? and the girls are 
good-looking too, they know all about me," evi- 
dently enjoying my astonishment. "I was at 
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school with Louise. When you write, just ask if 
she does not remember Lilian Ferard." 

"How strange! how very strange that you 
should know my cousins !*' 

" Yes, it is rather odd, certainly ; but this is a 
small worid, after all. One has a knack of knock- 
ing up against people one knows; how amused 
Howell will be when I tell him. It is quite a joke 
with him, the number of my friends and acquaint- 
ances. I believe I am rather sociable by nature. 
Well, I hope we shall be good friends, without any 
fuss and ceremony. Come down to * Hazel Cot- 
tage' to-morrow afternoon, and have tea with me, 
and I will show you my boy ; he is just a year old, 
and such a fine fellow, though I ought not to praise 
my own belongings." 

"You are very kind to ask me, and I should 
like to come very much, but I suppose I must con- 
sult my cousins' convenience," and then I hesitated, 
and looked at Mrs. Bedford a little wistftiUy, 
"You say you know my cousin a little; do you 
think she is the sort of person one is likely to get 
on with at once ?" 

I thought Mrs. Bedford seemed a little embar- 
rassed by this question, and I felt that I ought not 
to have asked it. 

"I do not know Miss Gordon well," laying a 
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stress on the last word. "I have only met her 
at the vicarage working-parties. She visits very- 
little, I believe ; she is very quiet and reserved, but 
I know the poor people are devoted to her. Old 
Mrs. Bates, who does our washing, always calls 
her *our Miss Gordon.' She sat up with her 
daughter when she had typhoid*fever, and though 
the poor thing died, her mother can never forget 
her kindness to poor Martha." 

^^ I have always heard that my Oousin Mona is a 
good woman." 

^^Yes, and good people are sometimes a little 
difficult to know," returned Mrs. Bedford, and 
then, as though she had said too much, she hastily 
changed the subject by questioning me about my 
tastes. ^^ Was I fond of music ? her husband had 
a craze for the violin; he thought he played ex- 
tremely well, and she never dared to undeceive 
him, it was such an innocent hobby, and added so 
much to his happiness. Mr. Scott sometimes 
brought his violoncello, and then they had a con- 
cert. We are very ambitious," she went on with 
an amused twist of her pretty lips ; ^ we have our 
Beethoven evenings, and our Mozart evenings, and 
our Chopin evenings, and we manage to extract a 
good deal of pleasure out of our performances. I 
hope our neighbours will endorse this; now," 
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glancing at the watch on her wrist, " do you know 
that our train is due, and my husband will be 
waiting for us on the platform." And she was 
right Mr. Bedford was walking up and down, 
peering into every compartment as he passed. He 
came to meet us at once, and burdened himself 
with all his wife's parcels, 

"Jump in, Lilian,'' and then he looked at me 
with a pleasant smile. " Has my wife taken good 
care of you. Miss — ^Miss " " Gordon," I inter- 
posed. "Ah, yes, of course; I ought to have 
guessed it was Gordon. It was all Scott's doing, 
sending off the wife to look after you ; he is such 
a good-natured fellow, it made time pass more 
quickly, eh ? as he said it would." 

"Yes, thank you; if it were not for my cousin 
I should be rather glad that I made that mistake 
about Wokington." 

" I ought to make you a curtsey for that pretty 
speech," returned Mrs. Bedford sweetly. "^How- 
ell, I have found out, that Miss Gordon — Miss 
Gordon junior I mean — ^loves music, and sings a 
little ; she will be a grand addition to our Saturday 
* populars.' " 

She had started Mr. Bedford on his hobby, and 

from that moment until we reached Cromford, he 

held forth on the respective merits of Chopin and 

6 
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Beethoven. He talked rather cleverly and with a 
good deal of assurance, but I am afraid I lent him 
a divided attention. I was thinking how my 
cousin would receive me, and I will not deny that 
I was growing decidedly nervous. 

" I tell you what, Lil," exclaimed Mr. Bedford, 
as he assisted us to descend, ^^ it is a fine evening, 
so we may as well walk up. If Miss Gordon be 
tired we can put her into a cab." But I refused 
this, I was unwilling to part with my new friends, 
they were so young and cheerful, so full of life and 
energy that they made me feel more hopeful. 

" A walk will be refreshing," I continued, and 
so they agreed with me. We left the station to- 
gether. 

It was rather a dark night, and the air felt a 
little chilly. I could form no idea of the place. 
We walked up one long straight road, and then 
skirted a bit of the town, and stopped at a low 
bow-)yindowed cottage, that looked very homelike 
and cheerftil. 

" You and the parcels, Lil, may as well go on," 
observed Mr. Eedford, opening the gate ; " this 
heavy one is nearly breaking my arm, and I will 
walk up with Miss Gordon to * The Hermitage.' " 

" Oh, do not let me take you out of your way," I 
exclaimed anxiously, but Mr. Redford only laughed. 
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" It is no distance, and you could not possibly 
find your way alone." And then his wife wished 
me a cheery good-night, and we walked on. It 
seemed a lonely country road that lay before us, 
with dark, overhanging trees and a high bank on 
one side ; by-and-by he came to some seats and a 
ga^-lamp, wMch enabled me to get a glimpse of 
some house standing far back from the road. 
" This is * The Hermitage,' " observed my com- 
panion, breaking rather a long silence. " Shall I 
come up to the door with you, or do you think you 
can face that dark shrubbery alone ?" 

" Oh, please do not come any further. You are 
quiet sure that this is * The Hermitage V it looks 
rather a large house." 

" Well, it is bigger than our cottage, but I am 
told there is not a decent-sized room in the house. 
It is an old-fashioned place, and wants modern- 
ising. Well, good-night, Miss Gordon. All's 
well that ends well, eh ?" He shook hands with 
me heartily, and put the gate open, and at this 
minute a lantern was suddenly flashed in our 
faces. 

" Is that Bufa Gordon ?" demanded a voice, and 
a tall figure in a loose grey cloak, with its hood 
drawn over the head, suddenly confronted us. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FIRST EVENING AT THE '^ HERMITAGE." 
" Be not doBponding when in difficulties/' — Cleobuhu. 

" Yes, it is I," I rejoined, so faintly that Mr. 
Bedford evidently considered it his duty to be my 
spokesman. 

^* My wife and I walked up with your niece — I 
mean your cousin, Miss Gordon. It is a fine even- 
ing, and we all preferred walking." 

Then Miss Gordon solemnly flashed the lantern 
full on the speaker. 

^' I am very sorry my young cousin should have 
been a trouble to you, Mr. Bedford," she returned 
rigidly; *^ it is inconceivable to me how she could 
have passed Wokington. I should have been 
seriously uneasy if it had not been for the tele- 
gram. Rufa, perhaps you wiU bid this gentleman 
good-night, and come with me to the house," and 
of course I held out my hand to Mr. Bedford. 

** Thank you so much for all your kindness," I 
stammered. He grasped it cordially, and then 
bowed to Miss Gordon and turned away, and 
I followed my cousin through a dark shrubbery- 
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walk that skirted a large bed filled with evergreens 
and shrubs. 

How weird and strange it all seemed ! the tall, 
silent figure in the grey cloak and hood, looking 
more like a mediaeval monk than a middle-aged 
Englishwoman. The long ray of light streaming 
out on the dark path, the damp, decaying smell of 
foliage, and the slimy heap of unswept leaves, I 
felt as though I were in an uneasy dream, and as 
yet there had been no word of greeting to welcome 
the young stranger. 

In another minute we had reached the house, 
and were standing in a small square hall, rather 
dimly lighted by a smoky lamp. Here my cousin 
divested herself of her cloak, smoothed down her 
hair with both hands, and extinguished the lantern, 
then, making me a gesture to follow her, she led 
the way into a long low room, where a fire was 
burning and the table laid for a meal; then she 
turned up the lamp and looked at me in rather a 
curious, penetrating way. 

" You are tired, Rufa," she said abruptly. 

"I believe I am. I have had such a worrying 
journey ; it seemed such a bad beginning to miss 
my train and put you to inconvenience.** 

"Things will not always go smooth,** she an- 
swered curtly. 

« 6* 
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^ Yon most have thought me so careless," I con- 
tinued hurriedly, " so absolutely chUdish, but I be- 
lieve I fell asleep, and of course no one woke me." 

'^ Never mind, you shall tell me all about it pres- 
ently, and how you managed to pick up the Bed- 
fords. I will take you to your room now, and then 
supper will be ready. We are punctual people, 
RufiE^ and my brother never likes to be kept wait- 
ing. You will learn his little ways byand-by, and 
then I daresay we shall get on very welL" 

I am quite sure that Cousin Mona meant to be 
kind, and to put me at my ease, and that the cold- 
ness of my reception was mainly due to awkward- 
ness and shyness, but only an older and wiser 
person would have discovered this on the first 
evening. Certainly in the eyes of a girl of nine- 
teen my Cousin Mona was not a prepossessing 
person. She was a thin, angular woman, with a 
long pale face and pointed chin. I disliked the 
way she narrowed her eyes as she looked at me. 
, I found out afterwards that this was only a habit, 
and that she was extremely short-sighted, and that 
her eyes were really nice when they were fully 
open. 

I do not think that until that evening I ever 
realised the importance of cultivating * pleasing 
manners, or the misery that real gaucherie inflicts 
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on sensitive people, and yet more than once I had 
heard my dear Miss Jackson quite eloquent on the 
subject. 

"Shyness is to be conquered like any other 
fault," she said once ; " it is only an ungainly off- 
shoot of selfishness. If a person were not think- 
ing of his or herself, there could be no distressing 
sense of timidity; it is merely a morbid develop- 
ment of self-love. A shy person must just battle 
with herself, and never yield to the feeling. One 
must quote an Apostle's words to go to the root of 
the matter: *Look not every man on his own 
things, but on the things of others,' in other 
words, forget yourself." 

I conceived an unreasonable prejudice against 
my cousin as I followed her up the wide, un- 
carpeted staircase. What an old house it seemed 
to be, with high, narrow windows and brown 
wainscoted walls. 

We went down a wide passage, also uncarpeted, 
with a few dark, old oil-paintings on the walls, and 
then descended three steps into a crooked little 
lobby and entered a small bedroom. There was a 
bright fire burning in the grate, which gave it a 
cheerful aspect, but nothing could exceed the 
plainness of the furniture. A little square of car- 
pet lay before the dressing-table, which was covered 
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with white dimity; a washetand and chest of 
drawers of painted wood, an iron bedstead, and a 
brown Windsor-chair completed it; but I was a 
little comforted by the sight of a roomy cupboard. 

" Martha said we must give you a fire this first 
evening," observed Miss Gordon, stooping down 
to pick up a piece of wood that had fallen. " We 
are plain people, Rufa, as I told you, and cannot 
afford luxuries." 

"I have never been used to a bedroom fire, 
Cousin Mona," I returned stiffly. 

** I am glad to hear it," rising to her feet ; " lux- 
ury is the crying evil of the present day. Shall I 
bring you some warm water ? we only keep one 
servant; and Martha is not as young as she used 
to be," but I declined this offer ; it seemed to me 
on that unhappy evening as though every word 
my cousin spoke inspired me with secret antag- 
onism. She begrudged me my bedroom fire, 
though the room felt as cold as a vault. I made 
up my mind that I would only be beholden to 
her for bare necessaries — ^the roof over my head 
and the food I ate, and for this my fifty pounds 
would be ample. I would provide my own lux- 
uries or else go without them, and if I wanted hot 
water, I would fetch it for myself. 

How little we know ourselves, or what germs of 
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good or evil lay concealed within us, until circum- 
stances bring them to light. I had never before 
felt this prickly sense of independence, this proud 
self-reliance, and yet it must have been latent in 
my nature. 

My cousin left me to myself after this, with the 
curt remark that I should find her in the dining- 
room. 

I longed dreadfully to have a good cry, I felt so 
miserable, but I wisely postponed this thoroughly 
feminine luxury ; it would have been too humili- 
ating to have presented myself before my new 
relations with red and swollen eyelids, and I had 
not Joyce's enviable capacity of shedding tears 
becomingly. 

But I looked at my own tired face with a great 
deal of commiseration and sympathy, and apostro- 
phised myself in my own quaint fashion. " You 
poor, tired, little thing,'' I said, " have you ever 
been so dreadftiUy unhappy in your life. Nobody 
wants ypu ; you are just a waif and stray in this 
cold howling wilderness of a world; who is the 
better for your existence ? you have only Joyce, 
^nd she would soon be consoled for your loss," 
and as these dismal thoughts passed through my 
mind, I could have lifted up my voice and wept 
aloud, but as I came away from the glass with a 
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choking sigh, a small painted illumination caught 
my eye. 

" Thy God shaU eommand thy strength." 

What a strange text ! was it a text ? yes, surely, 
and yet where was it? in the Psalms of course, 
but it had never struck me before. Strength, that 
was exactly what I wanted. Strength to endure 
the new untried conditions of daily life ; strength 
for each hour of trial; strength that I might not 
lose heart, 6r be utterly cast down; that small 
fiuled illumination read in the flickering fire-light 
seemed to me like a message of peace. I dared 
not linger any longer, and taking up my candle- 
stick again, I groped my way carefully downstairs. 

There was something eerie in the darkness and 
silence of the old house ; a board creaking made 
me start, and the &int squeak of a mouse behind 
the wainscot set my heart palpitating. Certainly 
in that first evening the " Hermitage" did not seem 
a cheerftd abode. 

The sound of voices guided me to the room we 
had before entered, and as I hesitated for a moment 
on the threshold my cousin bade me shut the door 
and come to the fire. As I did so a tall, grey- 
haired man rose from the arm-chair. 

"So this is poor Francis' daughter?" he said, 
shaking my hand in a limp &shion. " She takes 
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after him, Mona. Aye, poor fellow, I remember 
him well. Sit down, young lady, and make your- 
self at home. Did you tell me her name, Mona ? 
but I have forgotten, my memory plays me false 
sometimes." 

" It is rather an outlandish, heathenish sort of 
name, but they call her Rufa. Will yoij come to 
the table, Everard, and ask a blessing ? supper is 
quite ready, and I am sure Bufa must be famished." 
But I disclaimed this somewhat eagerly, sheer 
heart-sickness had robbed me of appetite; that 
breaking of bread at a stranger's board seemed to 
me utterly dreary. 

We were all very silent during the meal, but I 
noticed that my cousin Mona kept an anxious watch 
over her brother ; he seemed very absent, and at 
times laid down his knife and fork, as though he 
had forgotten the food that was before him, until a 
gentle " Everard, you are forgetting your supper," 
recalled him. 

Everard Gordon looked much older than his 
sister ; he was very thin, very bald, with grey 
whiskers and a long pointed face. He had mild 
prominent eyes and, like Mona, was excessively 
short-sighted, but his expression was very amiable 
and benevolent. When supper was over he rose 
from his chair and began peering about the mantelr 
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piece Bs though he were in search of eomething, 
but his sister was by his side in a moment. 

"Tour pipe is in the study, Everard, and the 
matches are in their usual place, let me come and 
turn up your lamp for you. Rufa will excuse me 
for a moment, I am sure," and she took him by the 
arm and led him away. 

During their absence an elderly woman in a 
widow's cap came into the room and began clear- 
ing the table ; she glanced at me once or twice in 
rather a suspicious manner, but did not open her 
lips. I guessed this was Martha, but I was too 
low-spirited to open a conversation. If Joyce had 
been in my place she would have cried her eyes out 
by this time, but I was of tougher calibre. 

As soon as the supper things had been cleared 
away, Cousin Mona returned. She had a half- 
knitted sock in her hand, and she plied her needle 
industriously as she talked. To my surprise she 
looked at me with fully opened grey eyes; and 
unless I was greatly mistaken, there was a gleam 
of pity in them. 

" You are very young for this sort of life, Rufa," 
she said, rather kindly. "We are grave, silent 
people. My brother has delicate health, and he is 
engrossed in his studies ; he is a great scholar ; he 
is writing on Scandinavian mythology — I believe 
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he is a great authority on this subject ; he hopes 
to bring out his book soon." 

I am afraid I showed a very feeble interest, for I 
only ejaculated " indeed." 

" He works far too hard," she continued ; " he 
has injured his eyesight by poring over old MSB. 
in the British Museum. I am able to help him a 
good deal by verifying references, and looking out 
disputed passages, as well as copying his papers. 
I am afraid you will be left very much to yourself, 
Bufa ; I am a little troubled when I think of that" 

" You must not let me put you out in any way," 
I returned coldly. "I shall find plenty of em- 
ployment for myself. I am fond of walking, and 
then Miss Jackson has made me promise to keep 
up some of my studies — ^I must practise my sing- 
ing " but she interrupted me. 

"We have no piano, Rufa, and" — ^hesitating 
rather nervously—" I am afraid that any practising 
would disturb Everard." 

" I could play in my own room. Cousin Mona," 
I returned anxiously. " I meant to hire a piano— 
I think I could afford that — it will be such a pity 
to lose the benefit of my lessons, for I have been 
well-taught." 

Cousin Mona reflected for a moment, while her 
needles clicked fariously, then her brow cleared. 

D 7 
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" I Bee how it can be managed," she returned 
slowly. " You and Martha have the top floor to 
yourselves, and there is a large empty room next 
to yours where you could practise as much as you 
liked ; if you shut the baize door in the lobby, no 
one will be the wiser." And so it was settled. 

"The Redfords are very musical, I hear," she 
went on presently. " You have not told me yet, 
Bufa, how you managed to pick up acquaintance 
with them — ^they are no friends of mine — ^my 
brother and I are not sociable people, and I have 
little time for visiting; but Mrs. Bedford seems 
rather a nice person." 

I narrated my adventure from the beginning. 
She uttered an exclamation of surprise when I 
mentioned Mr. Scott's name. " Can you be talk- 
ing of Boland Scott?" she asked, putting down 
her knitting and looking at me with unconcealed 
surprise. 

"I cannot tell you his Christian name," I re- 
turned, in a sarcastic voice ; " but I thought him 
rather presuming and officious. Mr. Bedford 
called him Scott, and they seemed very friendly ; 
he is rather short and broad-shouldered, and has 
very wide open eyes." 

" It was Boland without doubt" — and she actu- 
ally smiled as she took up her knitting again. 
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" He is a great favourite with us both — he is a 
thoroughly good fellow. He is manager of the 
Chillingham Bank and lives in the bank house, 
but he has a bungalow at the extreme end of 
Cromford. It goes by the name of * The Thatched 
Hut.' " 

" Oh, indeed," was my answer to this. ^* I had 
no idea that he was an intimate friend of yours, 
though he certainly told me he knew you," I 
added with scrupulous honesty ; " but I liked Mr. 
Bedford far better." 

"Comparisons are odious," she returned, in 
rather a repressive voice. « It is wiser not to form 
too hasty an impression of people. Eoland Scott 
—I have known him from babyhood— is a very 
estimable young man ; he was a good son to his 
widowed mother as long as she lived, and I have 
never heard him say an ill-natured word of any- 
body, he delights in doing kind actions." 

" Mr. Bedford was very kind too," I returned, 
rather obstinately, and then with difficulty I re- 
pressed a yawn. 

I suppoL Cousin Mona saw how tired I was, for 
she suggested that I should go to bed. 

" You must just please yourself in this matter," 
she said, rising as she spoke to light my candle. 
**We are not very early people. Everard works 
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late, and I generally like to keep him company, 
but I know young people require a good deal of 
sleep." She shook my hand in a friendly manner, 
but did not oflfer to kiss me. 

I do not know what put it into my head. I was 
leaving the j'oom, then I went back a few steps. 

"Cousin Mona," I said impulsively, "I want 
you to understand that I am very grateful to you 
for offering me a home. I do not know whether 
I shall be happy here, but I do know one thing, 
that I am very anxious not to be a trouble to you. 
K I can help you or Cousin Everard, I hope you 
will let me be of use ; I used to help Miss Jack- 
son a great deal with the younger girls, and though 
I have plenty of &ults, I am sure idleness is not 
one of them. And I will help Martha too if she 
wishes it. The one thing I dread, and that would 
be utterly unendurable, would be to feel myself a 
burden," but my voice broke a little over the last 
words. 

• 

" Thank you, Rufa," returned my cousin gravely. 
But I am sure she was a little surprised and touched 
by this girlish outburst. She told me long after- 
wards, that from that moment she began to love 
me. Ah! if only I could have known it that 
night For the deadly tide of repressed sadness 
threatened to sweep over me again. And when I 
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was safely shut in my room I was obliged to give 
it vent I heightened my misery by imagining 
the different evening that Joyce had been spend- 
ing; I pictured to myself the brightly-lighted 
rooms; the dinner-table with its polished glass, 
and silver, and dainty flower-vases. The girls 
coming down in pretty evening dresses; the light 
chatter, the jokes, the bursts of innocent merri- 
ment; afterwards music, the tuning up of various 
instruments, and perhaps part-singing. I could 
see it all exactly. Cousin Sophy in her satin dress, 
a little flushed, and fanning herself; Cousin Greg- 
ory with his paper, and little green reading-lamp, 
and the young people and Joyce, all gathered 
round the great piano. 

"I wonder what poor Eufa is doing." Joyce 
would be saying that. ** I do hope she is not very 
— very miserable." Ah me ! Joyce would not be 
crying herself to sleep as I was doing, her pillow 
would not be wet with tears. 

I watched the fire die down to blackness and 
ashes, and then sleep, that mercifiil restorer and 
unusual comforter, took possession of me, and I 
did not wake again until morning. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THB NEW HOME. 

''Let as yield to our fortune and meet it with fortitude.'' — 
Herodotus, 

I SLEPT heavily, like a worn-out child, and woke 
up in the faint grey light of a November morning, 
with that curious blank feeling of lost identity that 
sometimes comes to one on first opening one's eyes 
in a strange place. For a moment I felt com- 
pletely bewildered, then came chilling recollections. 
I was in my new home, and to-day I was to take 
up the threads of my new life. 

I lay for a little while ruminating with bitter 
passivity over the changes and chances that had 
brought me to Cromford ; then as the light became 
more distinct, I caught sight of the illuminated 
text, "Thy God hath commanded thy strength;" 
it was as though a ray of sunlight had suddenly 
pierced the gloom. 

Yes — ^it was childish to lie there bewailing my 
hard lot, and adding fuel to my misery. Early as 
it was it would be better to dress myself and 
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go out, at least I had the blessing of freedom, and 
could wander about at my own sweet will. 

"Heaven helps those who help themselves," I 
thought, as I sprang from my bed and commenced 
my toilet Before I had finished I heard Martha 
creep down-stairs as though she feared to disturb 
me. 

It was still early when I opened my window. 
My room was in the front of the house, and over- 
looked the big bed, and the unswept shrubbery 
paths. A hedge of tall holly shut out all view of the 
road. It was not an enlivening prospect, and I drew 
back with a shiver. Then I remembered the empty 
room where Cousin Mona had said my piano could 
stand, and I set out on a tour of inspection. 

There was only one other room a little lower 
down the passage, and it was locked, but I managed 
with some difficulty to turn the rusty key. It was 
much larger than my bedroom, and had two win- 
dows, one looking over the front garden and the 
holly hedge, and the other, to my delight, com- 
manded a view of the road, and in the distance a 
fidnt grey line, which I knew was the sea. In sum- 
mer how pleasant it would be to sit by that window 
and look down that shady road towards the town ; 
just round that corner, and a little to the right, was 
Hazel Cottage, then as I remembered Mrs. Bedford's 
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invitation I felt insensibly cheered, and tarned my 
attention with renewed interest to my new do- 
main. 

It had the damp chilliness of an uninhabited 
room, and had evidently been used as a place for 
lumber. There was a small deal table pushed up 
against the wall, and an old brown rocking-^hair, 
with the paint worn off; a big packing-case with 
a few odds and ends, and some mouldy straw, com- 
pleted 'the stock of furniture. 

I sat down and gravely considered the situation. 
I made up my mind at once that no piano could be 
put into that room until it had been properly aired 
and cleaned; the floor must be scrubbed and the 
windows also; at the present moment they were 
festooned with cobwebs, and there was a fusty, 
sweet unpleasant odour in the room, as though 
apples had been kept there. 

I determined to take Mrs. Bedford into confi- 
dence; she seemed such a brisk, capable little 
body, that I felt sure she could help me. Very 
probably I should have to scrub the floor myself, 
but this did not daunt me. I was far more afraid 
of ennui than of work. I felt soberly elated at the 
notion of having two rooms for my own use ; then 
I remembered winter was coming, and my face 
fell. I could not expect Cousin Mona to provide 
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me with a fire, and how was I to practise and 
study in the cold ? I gave up the solution of this 
problem at present, and went quietly downstairs. 
The study door stood open as I passed, and Martha 

» 

was on her knees polishing the grate, so I ventured 
to peep in. 

It was a long low room, like the one we had 
supped in last night, but it was far more comfort- 
able, the walls were lined with bookshelves to the 
ceiling, and a solid-looking writing-table occupied 
the middle of the room. Two comfortable easy- 
chairs were drawn up before the fireplace, and a 
window at either end gave a pleasant cross light. 

I had no wish that Martha should see me, so I 
stole i^to the dining-room. To my surprise some 
folding-doors were open — ^I had not perceived them 
the previous night — ^and I found myself in a 
small sitting-room, with a round table, a couch, 
and an easy-chair or two. The furniture was 
wofuUy shabby, but had evidently been disposed to 
the best advantage. The carpet was almost thread- 
bare, and the window curtains had been carefully 
darned ; but they were spotlessly clean, and a great 
bowl of dark red chrysanthemums with brown 
autumnal leaves gave an air of refinement to the 
room. 

I looked out of the dining-room window — ^there 
/ 
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was a small ragged lawn, with a few black flower- 
beds-and beyond, a long strip of kitchen garden 
with fruit-trees. But it all looked painfully neg- 
lected; as though no one took interest in it I 
began to feel depressed again as I set out for my 
walk ; but the fresh air and exercise helped me to 
exorcise the enemy. I stood at the ficate for a mo- 
ment .0 recooBoL. I wa. i„ aLa.^ red, 
which in summer must be very pleasant and shady, 
but the trees were nearly bare now. There were 
several other houses standing back in their gardens 
like the "Hermitage," but they were larger and 
looked better cared for. After a moment's hesita- 
tion I went in the direction of the town. I wanted 
to look at the sea, and I rightly thought that I 
should find some road that would bring me to the 
beach. The shops were still closed as I walked 
through the town, and I was just crossing the little 
green on my way to the parade, when I came sud- 
denly upon Mr. Bedford. He was in a striped 
cricketing-coat, and had his towels over his arm. 
He stood still and regarded me with amazement. 

"You are out early. Miss Gordon. Do you 
always indulge in a constitutional before breakfiist? 
I have been having my morning dip. You have 
no idea what an appetite it gives one; but the 
water is getting awfully cold." 
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" Yes, and you must not stand talking to me,'* 
and then he nodded and vanished. I could see him 
running up the town as though his life depended on 
it, and I went on mentally refreshed by the encoun- 
ter. I liked Mr. Bedford ! I had taken a fancy to 
him from the first, he was so kind and friendly ; 
one felt insensibly that he was a good man, and a 
thorough gentleman. 

The tide was just going down, and there was a 
strip of wet sand to be seen. A cold grey light 
was over everything, the Esplanade with its de- 
serted shelters looked inexpressibly dreary, and 
there was not even a fisherman in sight ; only the 
keels of upturned boats and black lobster-pots, and 
a coil of ropes. 

I walked as far as I dared, and then I turned 
back, and went rapidly in the direction of Upper 
Cromford. As I passed Hazel Cottage, I heard 
someone tap at the window, and the next moment 
it was thrown up, and there was Mrs. Bedford 
smiling at me with her boy in her arms; she 
looked prettier than ever in the morning light; she 
was making her boy shake his dimpled fist at me, 
and her husband was laughing at them both. 
What a charming family picture ! and how happy 
they all seemed! It was impossible not to be 
cheered by it. I was quite in a glow by the time I 
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reached the '^ Hermitage." Martha opened the 
door to me with grim disapproval on her hard 
weather-beaten face. " They are at breakfast," she 
said curtly, as I flung down my hat and jacket on 
the table. 

Cousin Mona gave me a little nod as I en- 
tered. 

" I am afraid your coffee is rather cold, Rufa," 
she said drily. ^^ Breakfast is always ready at half- 
past eight, perhaps it will be as well to remember 
that in future." 

" I am very sorry," I returned, reddening at her 
reproving tone. " I am afraid I forgot the time, 
but I will be more careful another morning." 

Cousin Everard had not looked up from his 
letters, and did not seem aware of my presence. 
Towards the end of break£Eist he roused himself 
and looked across at his sister. 

" I shall be quite ready for you by ten, Mona," 
and then he blinked his eyes slowly in my direc- 
tion. "Oh, to be sure, I quite forgot Francis* 
daughter," he muttered. " I fear you will find us 
dull people. What is to be done with the girl, 
Mona, while you are copying those papers ?" 

He spoke in rather a fretful tone as though 
my presence were an injury, but Mona hastened to 
soothe him. 
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** Eufa is quite old enough to take care of her- 
self. You need not trouble your head about her, 
Everard. I have told her that we are busy 
people." 

" Yes, indeed," I returned eagerly. For she was 
looking at me in a pleading way, as though beg- 
ging me to endorse her words. "I shall have 
plenty to occupy me. I must unpack; and then 
one always likes to explore a new place, and there 
are a hundred things that I can do." 

" Oh, that's well," he returned, gjathering up his 
papers and shuffling towards the door. In the 
morning light both brother and sister looked older 
and greyer. Directly he had left the room. Cousin 
Mona said apologetically — 

** You must not mind his little ways, Rufa. He 
has had a bad night, so any trifle puts him out; he 
fears that your living with us wiU make a differ- 
ence in our habits, though I have assured him 
over and over again that I shall help him as much 
as ever. You will be left to yourself a great deal, 
I am afraid. I generally write for him most of the 
morning, and in the afternoon there are my poor 
people ; and " But I interrupted her. 

"Cousin Mona," I said earnestly, "indeed I 
understand, please do not let Cousin Everard re- 
gard me in the light of a burden. I will not inter- 

8 
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fere with him or you either," and then I told her 
of my invitation for the afternoon. 

She looked at me in a hesitating manner. 

" The Eedfords are very respectable people," she 
-returned; " there can be no objection to your visit- 
ing them ; you will not expect me to ask them 
here," she continued nervously. "Everard does 
not care for visitors, he thinks them interruptions. 
Mr. Scott is the only one he tolerates, but then we 
are so used to him." 

" Mr. Scott !" I echoed, a little disdainfully, but 
Cousin Mona was piling up the breakfast plates 
and took no notice of my petulance. 

I did not offer to assist her; I was out of 
humour with my surroundings. How was I to 
live in such an atmosphere? my cousin Everard 
was a selfish, hypochondriacal book-worm; and 
Cousin Mona was only his pale shadow. As I 
went up to my room, I felt a passionate sense of 
antagonism and resentment against them both. 
Neither of them wanted me ; I was only in their 
way. What distorted sense of duty had induced 
them to offer me this meagre and grudging hospi- 
tality? 

I calmed down after a time, and set to work un- 
packing and arranging my belongings, but first I 
made my bed and dusted the room. When in the 
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course of the morning Martha toiled up, I saw a 
faint approval on her face. "You have learnt 
hands are for work then, miss," she said bluntly. 
" Young folks are generally more for muddling 
than tidying," and with this oracular speech she 
withdrew. 

When I had finished I sat down and wrote to 
Joyce. I gave vent to my powers of sarcasm, and 
treated her to a graphic and highly-coloured sketch 
of my surroundings. I did not tone down or 
soften any of the details. When I think of that 
hard, unkindly description of my new home, I 
still feel bitterly repentant. No wonder poor Joyce 
cried profusely over it, and made herself quite 
miserable at the thought of my wretchedness. 

I had only just finished my letter when the din- 
ner-bell sounded, and I had to take my place at 
the table. Cousin Mona asked me a little anxiously 
how I had spent the morning, but my answer 
seemed to satisfy her. I wondered if all my meals 
were to be taken in this fashion — ^a -few curt ques- 
tions and monosyllabic answers only breaking the 
silence. I was just leaving the room when Cousin 
Mona's voice recalled me. 

" I am just going over to Stansted to see a sick 
woman," she said hastily. "I was wondering if 
you would care to accompany me." This invita- 
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tion somewhat surprised me, but I excnsed myself 
on the plea that it would make me late for my eu- 
gagement with Mrs. Redford. A shade crossed 
her face at my refusal , but she said nothing more, 
and my conscience rather pricked me for my un- 
graciousness. I know now that she would have 
been glad of my company, and thankful for a little 
break in the monotony of those long solitary 
walks to Stansted^ but, in my youthful selfishness, 
no such idea occurred to me. How was I to guess 
that in her shy awkwardness she was making 
friendly overtures which I was slow to take ? 

As I dressed myself, I saw her walk down to the 
gate looking like a sister of charity, in her long 
grey cloak and little close black bonnet. I found 
out afterwards that this was her normal costume, 
and that unless the weather were hot she seldom 
varied it. , 

I watched her until she was out of sight, and 
then with a sense of relief I set out for my walk. 

Punctually at the appointed hour I arrived at 
Hazel Cottage, and a trim little maid ushered me 
into the small drawing-room, and told me that her 
mistress would be with me in a few minutes. 

I found plenty of amusement in admiring the 
various knick-knacks and photos that embellished 
the room, and which were evidently wedding-pres- 
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entSy and I was deep in an album when Mrs. Bed- 
ford entered, with her fine rosy-cheeked boy in her 
arms. 

" I am so sorry to keep you waiting/* she ex- 
claimed, a little breathlessly, " but Boy had pulled 
my hair down, and I was obliged to put it up ! 
Go to the lady, my pet There — he has taken a 
fancy to you, and wants to sit in your lap. Isn't 
he a great heavy fellow ? Are you fond of 
babies?" and she smiled at her own question, as 
she saw how thoroughly Boy and I understood 
each other. 

We had a grand game of romps, and then she 
sent him away, and bade me draw up a chair to 
the tea-table. 

" Now we can be cosy, and have a nice talk,'* 
she said, in her bright pleasant voice. ^^I am 
dying to hejur your first impressions of the * Hermi- 
tage !' Are you very dull, you poor thing !" And 
she listened in a delightfiiUy sympathetic manner 
as I related my various experiences. 

When I consulted her about the empty room, 
she showed the liveliest interest, and assured me 
that she would help me as much as possible ; but 
she looked a little dubious when I announced my 
intention of scrubbing the fioor myself. 

" Why do you not take Martha into your confli- 

8* * 
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dence ?" she suggested. " She is not a bad sort of 
woman, though she is a bit testy and cross-grained. 
I know her sister, she often does a day's cleaning 
here when Ann is busy ; you might offer to relieve 
her of some of the lighter work ; dusting or wash- 
ing up the breakfast things if she will clean the 
room, and carry up a scuttle of coals now and 
then. A fire will be absolutely necessary by-and- 
by, and you must tell your cousin so— thank good- 
ness, coals are tolerably cheap just now — and if you 
will excuse me for mentioning such a thing — Miss 
Gordon can easily repay herself out of the fifty 
pounds,'' for in my youthful, unguarded way I had 
already made Mrs. Redford my confidant. 

This piece of advice rather amazed me ; but I 
could not deny that the room would be useless to 
me without a fire, and when we had settled this 
point, I timidly hazarded the possibility of buying 
a carpet out of my ten-pound note. 

"It can be quite a common one, a neat little 
square just to cover the centre of the room," I^ 
went on, in a deprecating tone, "and I would 
stain the boards, so that it would look as nice as 
possible; and a coat of paint would make the 
rocking-chair quite new, and with a cloth on the 
deal table, and a piano, it would be quite com- 
fortable." 
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Now at the mention of the ten-pound note, Mrs. 
Redford's eyes began to sparkle, and I could see 
by the way she wrinkled up her forehead that she 
had some grand idea fermenting in her clever little 
brain. And I was right; for the moment I was 
silent she burst out — 

" My dear child, what a wonderful coincidence ! 
Did you notice that old house with green shutters, 
a little lower down the road ; there is to be a sale 
there the day after to-morrow, and Howell wants 
me to buy an old brass-mounted bureau for him 
that is going for a mere song. I do so love sales 
and picking up bargains. Why should you#not go 
with me and get your carpet and some curtains ? 
You forgot them, and they will do more towards 
furnishing your room than anything, and you 
must have another chair too, and some fire-irons. 
Perhaps Martha could let you have some, and an 
old fender. Just leave it to me; for five or six 
pounds we will have your attic as nice as possible ; 
and if you want to hire a piano, you must go to 
Parker's and mention my husband's name, they 
are very civil, obliging people." 

The good little creature talked on so breathlessly 
that I could hardly follow her. But as soon as I 
had grasped her ideas, I got quite excited. " If I 
only knew Miss Gordon, I would offer to come and 
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help yon/' she continued wistfully. " I have stained 
all our own floors, and I am quite a handy car- 
penter. Do you think that Miss Gordon would 
make an exception in my favor ?" but I could only 
shake my head rather sadly. My cousin's peculi- 
arities were still sealed mysteries to me. I could 
only thank Mrs. Redford for her kindness, and 
promise that I would hint at our wishes when a 
favourable opportunity occurred. 

*^ Well, you had better begin by making friends 
with Martha," she returned. "I suspect she is 
rather an authority at the * Hermitage.' " And I 
resolved to act on this advice. If Martha proved 
surly and obdurate, I would invest in a scrubbing- 
brush and plenty of soft soap, and clean the room 
myself. But Mrs. Redford only laughed at me 
when I said this, and told me not to be a goose 
and spoil my hands, "for they are very pretty 
hands," she continued frankly, " and I like your 
long taper fingers far better than my own chubby 
ones. Howell always calls them baby-hands, be- 
cause they are so soft and pin-cushioney. Oh, 
must you go !" for I had jumped up in rather a 
hurry. "Never mind, we will have a good time 
at Park House on Thursday," and then she kissed 
me in quite an affectionate manner, as though she 
liked me and we were old friends. 



i 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I SCORE ONE. 

Cousin Mona was darning socks by lamplight. 
When I entered the little sitting-room she received 
me in rather a chilling fashion. 

"You have paid a very long visit, Rufa/' she 
said in rather a repressive voice, "and yon only 
made Mrs. Redford's acquaintance yesterday." 

" It does not take long to know some people," I 
returned defiantly; "I already love her. She is 
such a dear little creature, and so bright and win- 
ning " But as Cousin Mona only sighed and 

went on with her darning, I left the room without 
ftirther speech. " I shall never, never love Cousin 
Mona," I said to myself as I crept past the study. 
"I do hate a cold nature; her nature and mine 
are as far asunder as the poles. Has she ever been 
young, I wonder ?" 

I ate my supper rather morosely, and did not 
once break the silence. I saw Cousin Mona look 
at me rather anxiously once or twice, and once she 
pressed me almost kindly to taste some little deli- 
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cacy Martha had prepared, but I did not respond 
very graciously. 

She lingered beside me a moment when the 
meal was over, and Cousin Everard was again 
groping for his pipe in his short-sighted fashion. 

"It is in the next room, Everard," she said 
quite sharply ; " why can you not remember that ?" 

It was evident that Cousin Everard was not 
accustomed to this tone, for he looked at her in 
rather an alarmed fashion, and shuffled out of the 
room like a scolded child. 

" You are very silent, Rufa," she observed the 
next moment; "I do not quite understand what 
has put you out. I suppose your afternoon with 
your new friend has not satisfied you." Was it 
my fancy, or did she sneer slightly as she spoke ? 

" It is not that, Cousin Mona," I returned, for 
her tone seemed to bruise me in a fresh place ; " I 
have had a very happy afternoon, but you are so 
— so — damping when I mention Mrs. Bedford. I 
am not like you — I cannot live without friends. 
I am too young, and — ^and — surely you do not 
mind my going to Hazel Cottage ?" 

" Certainly not. I have been speaking to Ever- 
ard, and he agrees with me that the Redfords are 
very estimable young people, and Roland Scott 
thinks no end of them." 
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This ready acquiescence disarmed me. Could I 
ever find a more favourable opportunity ? 

" Cousin Mona," I exclaimed eagerly, " I am 
sorry you thought me cross, but I think I was 
only a little dull. I miss* Joyce and the girls, and 
my dear Miss Jackson, and I could not help re- 
sponding to Mrs. Bedford's kindness. She is so 
friendly to me, a perfect stranger, and she is goitig 
to help me too." And I detailed to Cousin Mona 
our intended visit to the sale, and my hopes of 
making some grand bargains. 

\^ It seems a pity to waste your money on furni- 
ture," was her answer, " and your cousin may not 
be so liberal again. Why not hire a piano, and 
put it in the empty room, and invest the surplus in 
the savings bank ? though you are welcome to do 
as you like with it. Of course you must practise, 
but the Brown room, as we call it, is a mere lum- 
ber-room, it will take more than your ten-pound 
note to make it really habitable." 

" No, indeed, we only mean to spend the half 
of it; just leave it to us, Cousin Mona, and you 
shall see the grand result. And there is one great 
fiivour I want to ask you," in my most coaxing 
voice. " I know you and Cousin Everard do not 
care for visitors, and I would not for worlds dis- 
turb your quiet ways, but I want you to let me 
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have Mrs. Redford up in the Brown room. She is 
80 clever and 80 natty, and she wants to help me. 
She will be such a nice companion, and Cousin 
Everard could not hear us laugh and talk. You 
do want me to feel at home, do you not, Cousin 
Mona V^ following her as she fidgeted to and fro 
between the table and a corner cupboard. 

** If I make this one exception in Mrs. Bedford's 
favour, you will not ask me anything else V she 
said at last, looking at me rather severely. ^1 
know what young people are, it is * give an inch 
and take an ell ;' favours breed favours, as old Mrs. 
Beverley always says. Why, you have not been 
here more than twenty-four hours, and you want 
your own way already.'' 

Now if I had not caught the least little gleam 
of a smile curving Cousin Mona's thin lips, I 
should have taken umbrage at her tone, it was so 
sarcastic, but the smile mollified me. 

" You are very kind to give in to me. Cousin 
Mona," and, to my surprise, she actually flushed a 
little. 

"Well, to be honest with you, Rufa," she said 
after a moment's hesitation, "Roland Scott was 
round here after breakfast; he comes in and out 
as he likes, for we have known him since he was a 
curly-headed little fellow in baby-frocks. I was 
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bridesmaid to his mother. Poor dear Katie ! I was 
very fond of her. Well, he was talking to us 
about the Bedfords, and he said they had taken a 
fancy to you, and he hoped that I would do all I 
could to further the intimacy. I would not make 
him any promises, for he wanted me to call ; but, 
as I told him, if I call on one neighbour, I might 
on twenty, and that I was too old to change my 
ways." 

" I do not see why Mr. Scott should trouble 
himself on my account," I began stiffly, for really 
I had no wish to be beholden for favours to that 
very intrusive young man ; but here Cousin Mona 
glanced at the clock. 

" Dear me, child, how you have made me waste 
my time, and I have all that copying to do for 
Everard. I am sorry to leave you, and I know 
you must find it very dull; go to bed early and 
save your eyesight," and then she nodded to me in 
a friendly manner, and I knew that I should see 
her no more that night. 

Strange to say the prospect of a solitary evening 
did not daunt me, and I felt remarkably cheerful. 
I had already scored one. I had Cousin Mona's 
permission to visit at Hazel Cottage, and she had 
made no objections to Mrs. Bedford helping me 
with the Brown room. My next move would be 

n g 9 
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to coax Martha into helping me, and I resolved to 
open the campaign at once. 

The kitchen at the " Hermitage" was the most 
cheerful room in the house, and I could not repress 
an exclamation of pleasure as I entered it. It was 
a low long room with two windows overlooking 
the garden, but the broad window seats and red 
brick floor gave it a quaint warm look. The fire- 
light gleamed cheerfiiily on the polished tins and 
rows of old-fashioned blue plates, A small tabby 
kitten was asleep on the hearthrug, and Martha in 
her rocking-chair, with a huge pair of horn spec- 
tacles on her nose, was darning some black stock- 
ings by the light of a candle. 

She took off her spectacles and regarded me 
with amazement as I crossed the kitchen and took 
up the kitten. "What a dear little thing! is it 
yours, Martha? I do so love kittens." 

" It is a stray, and the missis let me keep it," 
returned Martha. " I told her it would drive away 
the mice when it grew older, for they do grow so 
audacious, that there is no putting up with them. 
Is there anything you'll be wanting, missy ?" — ^with 
a return of querulousness. 

" Yes, Martha, I want to talk to you," was my 
reply, as I seated myself comfortably on the old 
rug, and began playing with the kitten. " Aren't 
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you lonely Bitting here with no one to whom you 
can speak ? Let me thread that needle for you, I 
see you find it difficult. Look here, Martha, I 
want you to help me about something, and you 
shall tell me what I can do for you in return. 
Shall I dust the rooms, or mend the stockings, or 
wash up the tea-things? anything, anything, if. you 
will only help me with the Brown room." 

"I know naught about the Brown room," re- 
turned Martha doggedly^ as she resumed her darn- 
ing. 

" Well, I am going to tell you all about it," I 
replied good-humouredly, for I did not care one bit 
for her grumpiness. " Don't you like to have me 
here talking to you, instead of only listening to 
that everlasting ticking ?" 

" Nay, nay, I don't hold with having folks in my 
kitchen," she answered in a snappish voice. " You 
can take the kitten along with you if you like, 
missy, I am used to my own company; it may 
be a bit lonesome, but it saves quarrelling, for 
naught but a softy would quarrel with his own 
shadder." 

" Very well, I will run away presently, but you 
must listen to me first. You can go on darning 
all the same," and I actually ventured to propound 
my whole scheme. I could see she was listening, 
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for more than once she held her needle suspended 
in mid-air without putting in a stitch, though she 
sniflfed scornfully when I had finished. 

** And you want me to scrub the floor, and clean 
the windows, and fettle up the whole place, and 
carry coals, and me agoing on for sixty ! and only 
taking fourteen pounds and beer-money ! a widow- 
woman too, and known in the place as respectable 
all my life; and my husband dead these nineteen 
years, owing to asthma and bronchitis" — and what 
more she would have added in that shrill voice 
of indignant remonstrance waa impossible to tell, 
for at that moment I silenced her promptly. 

"Martha, how can you be so unchristian? 
Aren't we told in the Bible to be good to strangers, 
and orphans, and all sorts of people? I don't 
know you a bit, but I thought you might be a kind 
woman, and that you would help me. And after 
all I have not asked much," I went on. "If I 
could only have the room cleaned, I would keep it 
nice myself; it is only just the grate and the coals, 
because I am afraid of spoiling my hands, and I 
would have done plenty for you in return; I would 
have mended your stockings to save your eyes, and 
dusted ; but never mind" — with an effective choke 
in my voice from sheer rapidity of speech, but 
which Martha attributed to emotion — ^" if you are 
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SO disagreeable and unfriendly, I will manage to 
clean the room myself. I suppose you will not 
refuse to lend me a scrubbing brush, and broom, 
and some house-flannels, and soft soap, and any- 
thing else that Js wanted, and if you will let me 
know where the coal-cellar is, I might fill the 
scuttle myself, and then there would be no need to 
trouble anyone." 

" Sakes alive ! how you talk, missy, a mill-wheel 
is nothing to you, you most make my head go 
round," and here Martha pushed her spectacles up 
to her forehead, and regarded me with a puzzled 
expression. I had worked myself up to a sense of 
injury at last, and I suppose my eyes looked very 
plaintive, for her severe muscles relaxed. 

" There,- get up, do, and set in a chair, like a 
sensible young lady, and I don't say I won't help 
you as long as you behave yourself, and don't 
worry the missis ; she has enough to trouble her as 
it is, with master as helpless as a babe in arms. 
Look here, missy, I will scrub the floor and put 
the grate in order, and perhaps clean the windows, 
but I won't promise any more, there now !" throw- 
ing down her work. 

" And you will do it to-morrow ?" I cried joy- 
fully. " Martha, you are a good creature, and I 

will help you all I can;" but she would not be 

9* 
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coerced into a smile, in spite of all my efforts, so I 
retired with the kitten, whom I christened on the 
spot Grumps, as a delicate compliment to the 
kitten's mistress. I went to bed soon afterwards, 
and that night I did not wet my pillow with my 
tears. My new home was still distasteful to me, 
and I had no yearnings for greater intimacy with 
Cousin Mona; but the thought of Hazel Cottage 
and its pleasant inmates prevented me from dwell- 
ing on my own miseries, and I fell asleep, planning 
how I could turn the old box to account. I had 
just decided that I would cover it with cheap 
cretonne and keep my music and work in it, when 
delicious drowsiness took possession of my soul 
and body. I slept later the next morning, but 
woke refreshed. As I dressed myself I was some- 
what surprised to hear the crisp swishing sound on 
the gravel path underneath my window, as though 
someone were tDrushing up dead leaves. " What a 
blessing !" I said to myself as I remembered the 
rotting heaps that had wetted my feet yesterday, 
and I peeped through the blinds to reconnoitre 
the gardener. 

He seemed a strong and sturdy young fellow, 
and as he worked he whistled as blithely as a 
blackbird. I looked at the broad shoulders and 
straw hat approvingly. " He knows how to work," 
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I thought, and then it came into my head that 
perhaps a little of my superabundant energy might 
be devoted to gardening. 

I was full of this new thought as I put on my 
hat and sauntered out for a constitutional ; by this 
time the leaves had all been deposited in a barrow 
which was being wheeled slowly towards me; the 
next moment, to my disgust, I recognised Mr. 
Scott He burst out laughing at my dismayed 
face, and set down the wheel-barrow. He looked 
every inch a gardener in his shirt-sleeves, and with 
a faded old straw hat on the back of his head. I 
saw he was enjoying my amazjement, for his eyes 
twinkled mischievously. 

" I cannot offer to shake hands," he said, show- 
ing me his brown palms, with a smile ; « don't you 
think I have make the place look a bit tidier ? those 
leaves would be a nuisance when it rained, don't 
you know, so I thought I would get rid of them. 

" Do you — do you often do this kind of thing ? 
staring at him as I spoke, for it struck me that 
these matutinal visits might be habitual. 

" Why, of course. I am the odd man here," 
with a still broader smile that secretly irritated me. 
" I am a modern version of the hairy lubber fiend, 
Lob-lie-by-the-fire. I prowl about doing good 
turns for other folks. You may even make use of 
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me yourself some day/' But Mr. Scott's boyish 
good nature met with no response, for I only mut- 
tered something about not hindering him in his 
work, and walked off as fast as I could. 

I stayed out as long as I dared, and on my re- 
turn found Cousin Mona making the coffee. She 
accosted me in a more animated tone than usual, 
and hoped I had enjoyed my walk. " You are not 
the only early riser, Rufa," she said, pleasantly. 
" Roland Scott has been working in the garden for 
a couple of hours. I caught him in the act, when 
I came down, and wanted him to stay to breakfiast, 
but he said he was too dirty to sit down with ladies, 
but he never made that excuse before, perhaps he 
thought young ladies were more particular than 
old ones." 

" I am sorry Mr. Scott finds me in his way," I 
responded dryly, and Cousin Mona changed the 
subject; her momentary brightness soon clouded 
over. Cousin Everard looked more feeble and 
ailing than usual that morning, and scarcely tasted 
his breakfast He sat poring over his letters and 
sipping his coffee at intervals, while she watched 
him anxiously. As soon as the meal was over he 
shuffled across the passage to his study, and she 
followed him ^nd shut the door. 

I ran out again to buy the varnish for staining 
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my boards, and on my return I found Martha had 
kept her word nobly. Half the floor was washed 
over. She only grunted her acquiescence when I 
suggested going downstairs again to wash up the 
breakfast things. 

I had put the china away and was brushing up 
the hearth, when she passed me,, carrying a pail 
of water. " I wonder what the missis will say to 
my doing other folks' work, and leaving her bed- 
room in a muddle?'* she observed significantly, 
and I at once took the hint and ran off with my 
duster. 

I rather liked Cousin Mona's room, the old fur- 
niture just suited it. There was an air of spotless- 
ness and freshness about it. The windows were 
wide open, and there was a sweet scent of lavender 
and dried rose leaves. A round table and a great 
easy chair covered with faded chintz gave it an air 
of comfort. A bookcase near the fireplace was 
well filled, and a great bunch of honesty set off 
the old blue tiles of the fireplace. Some small 
faded pictures, in black wood frames, were ar- 
ranged rather quaintly over it. How old and out 
of date it all looked ! those brass-handled drawers 
must be more than fifty years old, I thought, and 
the little glass cupboard with china must have be- 
longed to her grandmother. As I dusted the win- 
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dow-seats, I looked down on the lawn and empty 
flower-beds, and tried to fancy a life spent in this 
grey old house. How strange to have grown up 
among these dim faded relics of another age ; to 
have awakened morning after morning only to look, 
at those quaint old portraits — the ladies with their 
short waists and huge sausage-like curls, and sim- 
pering inane placidity, and the men with ftiUed 
shirts, and blue coats, and bushy whiskers. 

As soon as my labours were finished, I betook 
myself to Cousin Everard's room; it was in the 
front and had the same old-fashioned furniture, 
but there were no portraits and china, only a large 
picture of a ship in full sail over the mantelshelf. 
The Bdlerophon written under it. Cousin Ever- 
ard's grandfather had been a sailor, and I supposed 
this was his vessel. I resolved to ask Cousin Mona 
about him. There was so little I could talk to her 
about, and this would be a safe subject. Captain 
Gordon had been a gallant commander, I knew, 
and had distinguished himself in some engage- 
ment in the East Indies. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE BROWN ROOM. 
'<One requires the aid of the other.'' — SaUust, 

My new duties occupied me so long, that when I 
returned to the Brown room I found Martha had 
finished cleaning the windows. She had brought 
the rusty grate into order before breakfast ; the 
boards were drying nicely, and the mild October 
sunshine was streaming pleasantly in through the 
clear panes of glass. 

" Why, it looks beautiful," I burst out. « It 
smells so fresh and clean. Thank you, Martha; 
you have been a regular trump ; I won't forget this 
in a hurry/' 

"I have done about all I can," she returned, 
bluntly. " It will take weeks before that grate is 
brought into proper order. I am thinking that the 
old fender and fire-irons that are littering up the 
coach-house might as well come up here; and 
what do you mean to do with that old box, missy ? 
it will chop up for firewood." 

"No— no. I could not spare it," I returned. 
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eagerly. " When it has been well-scrubbed I 
mean to cover it with some nice cretonne. Please 
let me have the fender, Martha/' and then in high 
good humour I put on my hat again, for I had 
promised to report progress at Hazel Cottage. 

I found Mrs. Bedford busy in the garden. She 
pulled off her gardening gloves and led the way 
indoors. She was charmed at the news I brought 
her, and mentioned casually that she had seen Mr. 
Scott. "He told me not to stand on ceremony 
with Miss Gordon, as she was well disposed 
towards me. So if you like," smiling as though 
she did not doubt my acquiescence, " I will come 
up after luncheon and help you stain the floor, and 
we could cover that old box, too, if you leave it to 
me. I will buy some cretonne I saw yesterday at 
Barton's ; it was slightly soiled, and I can get it 
very cheap; it was rather an effective pattern — 
dark red dahlias, just fit for an old room. I see 
you do not object," as I flushed up with pleasure, 
" so I will come about half-past two. If there is one 
thing I love, it is daubing myself with paint or 
varnish. Howell always laughs at me when I am 
in a messing mood, and I am in a messing mood 
to-day." 

What a dear little soul she was, and how pretty 
she looked in her old garden hat ! Joyce would 
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have admired her; Joyce never cared much for 
plain people. 

I was on the lookout for her after an early din- 
ner, and had the door open long before she was 
half-way up the newly-swept garden path, and took 
her at once to the Brown room. " Cousin Mona 
is going to the working party at the vicarage, and 
desires her compliments," I observed, as I led the 
way and ushered her proudly into the empty room. 

"What a cheerful room!" she exclaimed, in a 
pleased voice. " Tou will soon make it comfort- 
able. Why, you can almost see the chimneys of 
Hazel Cottage from here. And — ^yes — ^that grey 
line is the sea — how nice it will be to sit and chat 
at that window ! But we must have one or two 
chairs. Ah ! I see Martha has given you a fender 
and some fire-irons, and she has actually rubbed 
them up, too ; you must keep friends with Martha, 
she is a worthy creature ; only a bad husband has 
spoiled her temper. Do you know she had two 
children, such darlings — a boy and a girl — ^and 
they died of diphtheria. It was years before 
Martha held up her head again." 

Poor Martha, what a grim fate! A bad hus- 
band, and her children taken from her. No won- 
der smiles were difficult to her. Even her hard- 
working life had held a tragedy. 

10 
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"Now we must get to work," observed Mrs. 
Bedford, briskly, as she enveloped her neat little 
figure in a bib-apron. " Tuck up your nice black 
dress. Miss Gordon, and pin this cloth round you, 
and tell me how much of the boards we are to 
varnish." 

I made a calculation and then we fell to work; 
and I think we thorouffhly enjoyed ourselves. 
LUian (I called her Lilian by her own wish before 
the afternoon was over) chatted merrily all the 
time she varnished. She gave me the whole his- 
tory of her girlhood, and how she first met her 
husband. 

"Mother did not think him good enough for 
me," she said, with a sorrowful shake of her head, 
" and he had hard work, poor dear, before he could 
make her see things in a proper light I was the 
youngest, you see, and all my sisters had married 
so well. Why, Clara, who was the beauty of the 
family, married a rich man — Donald Cameron has 
seven thousand a year — and they have a big place 
near Glasgow; and Janet, my sister next in age, 
has done even better, for her husband — ^Rupert 
Stevenson — ^is heir to his uncle's property, and 
they are both such good fellows. 

" Mother would not hear of my having Howell. 
She held out until I took to fretting and getting 
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thin, and then the dear creature relented, and now 
she thinks Howell perfection, and he is quite her 
favourite son-in-law. I think he coaxes her more 
than Donald and Rupert care to do ; and as for 
George Bateman, whom Gussie married, she is 
always iSnding fault with his pompous ways; he 
was a widower, you see, and a good deal older than 
Gussie, and so his manners were already formed. 
The Batemans have such exceedingly formal man- 
ners. They are always in full dress, as Howell 
says. I don't think George could speak otherwise 
than deliberately if the house were on fire." 

All this chatter made the afternoon pass rapidly. 
We had finished the fioor and had just turned our 
attention to the rocking-chair, when the church 
clock chimed five — ^tea-time. Liliaji must be dying 
for her tea, and for that matter so was I, and yet 
neither of us could have any. Would it be pos- 
sible to go down and coax Martha for a cup, and 
carry it up myself? What would Lilian Bedford 
think of such niggardly ways, of such a manifest 
breach of hospitality ? A sudden knock at the door 
made my heart thump. The next moment Martha 
entered with a battered black tray, a small brown 
tea-pot, and a plate of hot buttered cakes, and 
some bread and butter met my astonished eyes. I 
felt as if I could have hugged her on the spot. 
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" I thought maybe Mrs. Redford would like a 
cup of tea/* she said, putting the tray down on the 
box. *^ Sakes alive, missy, where are you a-going 
to sit?*' for Lilian had just begun painting our one 
chair. 

" On the floor, it will be the handiest," I re- 
turned, laughing. " We will make believe that we 
are Turks. How good of you to bring us up that 
tea, Martha ! I am as hungry as a hunter and as 
dry as a scorpion," feeling at a loss for a simile ; 
but here Lilian struck in, brandishing her paint- 
brush gaily — 

" Don't we look smart already, Mrs. Garnett ?" 
I found out that Lilian always addressed Martha 
by her married name. "When all trades fail I 
shall turn my hand to whitewashing and plaster- 
ing. Do pour out that tea, Rufa. Where did you 
get that amazing name, child ? I was just going 
to make an excuse to run home ; I was so thirsty, 
when that delightful tray made its appearance." 

"K you like to bring down the tea-pot, the 
kettle's boiling," was Martha's parting injunction 
to me. " I have got to look after the master, and 
the stairs don't suit my rheumatiz," and with these 
words she took herself off. 

"You are in Martha's good books," observed 
Lilian, blithely, "or she would never have made 
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US that. delicionB cake. You have got such m 
taking way with yon, my dear, that I eonld not pe- 
fflfit yon myself. Now tell me all about Joyce," fop 
I. had already shown her my sister^s photograph,. 
wHch laHan has pronounced quite lovely. 

1 was only too ready to pour out my confidence, 
but though I put things very carefully, I could see 
that she was a good deal shocked at Joyce's selfish- 
uess, ^ She is younger than you," she said, Pok- 
ing quite prim and severe, ^ and the choice of 
homes should have been yours." 

" Oh, but Cousin Sophy and the girls liked hear 
so mudti the best," I returned, hastily, '^ and some- 
how I am tougher than Joyce, and can rough it 
better than she can. Why, if she had been in my 
plac e " but here I paused. What was the good 
of exposing my young sister's weakness ? I knew 
that by this time she would have cried herself into 
& state of flabby wretchedness, and tihat Ooufiin 
Mona would have been at her wits' ends what to 
do with her.. 

I think Lilian understood my sudden reticence^ 
for she did not question me, but brushed the crumbs 
from her lap rather tiioughtfiilly, and resumed her 
work. She had set me to measure and cut out the 
cretonne for the box, but we soon agreed that it was 
too late to do much more. We had already achieved 
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wonders, and Lilian promised to come on Saturday 
armed with a hammer and nails. I was to go to 
her quite early the next day to attend the sale, and 
to have luncheon with her, and a walk afterwards. 

" What should I do without you ?" I exclaimed 
rather sentimentally, as she divested herself of her 
apron. 

- " My dear child, it is a mutual benefit society," 
she returned, merrily. " Howell is away all day, 
and I have no intimate friend of my own age, but, 
as I told him yesterday, your tastes are exactly 
suited to mine. Now ta-ta, I must run home to 
my precious boy. I am pining for a sight of him," 
but I accompanied her to the gate to see the last of 
her. 

As I swung the gate back, I caught sight of a , 

grey cloak in the distance, which I knew belonged 
to Cousin Mona, and I stood there waiting to see if 
she stopped to speak to Lilian ; to my surprise she 
did so, and they talked for two or three minutes. ^ 

, How very slowly Cousin Mona walked, and how 
white and weary she looked! The long peaked 
face looked longer and thinner than ever, but when 
she raised her eyes and saw me watching her a 
curious change passed over her features. 

" Am I late ? Is anything the matter with Ever^ 
ard ?" she asked, quickly. 
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" No, I have not seen him ; I was only waiting 
for you, Cousin Mona ; how tired you look ! Why 
do you work so hard ? No one ought to look like 
that unless they are ill,'' but she only smiled in a 
melancholy way. 

" I am generally tired,'* she replied, gently, " but 
it is a new experience that anyone should notice 
my looks." 

" I suppose Cousin Everard is too busy," I 
remarked. 

" Oh, men never notice, at least — ^well, perhaps I 
must except Roland, he is such a kind-hearted boy 
and nothing escapes him. Well, how have you got 
on, Rufa? I met your friend just now, and she 
spoke very pleasantly," and then I eagerly retailed 
the history of our afternoon. "And Martha 
actually brought us up such a nice tea," I finished. 
I thought Cousin Mona looked surprised when I 
said this, and she actually used Lilian's words, 
," You must be in Martha's good books," was her 
answer, *' she has never done such a thing unasked 
before, but Mrs. Bedford is rather a favourite of 
hers ; her sister works for her, this may have some- 
thing to do with it" 

I think Cousin Mona expected me to invite hep 
upstairs, but I told her that she must wait until 
things were tidy. . 
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*^ It is nothing but bare boards and wet varnish 
at present," I assured her. 

I was rather a pleasanter companion at supper 
that night. I even talked to Cousin Everard, and 
insisted on his answering me ; it was rather tire- 
some certainly, for he generally blinked at me for 
a full half minute before he replied, and his voice 
was as monotonous as a barrel organ. I am not 
quite sure he liked my talking to him, for his 
blinking silences grew longer. 

" Get on with your supper, child, and let Everard 
eat his," observed Cousin Mona at last, but there 
WBs no sharpness in her tone. 

*'I shall be able to sit with you a little this 
evening," she remarked, while Cousin Everard 
went through his usual pipe hunting. "My 
brother does not need me; will you bring youi^ 
work here, as there is no fire in the front room, 
and it is rather chilly to-night?" 

" Very well, Cousin Mona," I replied, amiably, 
but my heart sank. I had discovered a whole set 
of Walter Scott's and Miss Ferrier's novels in the 
book-shelves, and I had promised myself that I 
would commence The Fair Maid of Perthy as I had 
never read it. I was rather tired after all my ex- 
ertionsy and disinclined for a dull ttte-^tHCy but 
happily Cousin Mona did not perceive my reluo- 
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tance as she was going through her usiial for- 
mula. 

^* Tour pipe is in the study, Bverard/' 

I believe I was a little reckless that night, for, 
as I sorted my crewels in the lamplight, I said, 
audaciously— 

^ Why does Oousin Everard speak as though his 
thoughts were five hundred miles away ?*' 

I am not sure that this question pleased C!ousin 
Mona, but she answered quietly--* 

^Tour cousin is a very dever man, Bu&, and 
his work absorbs him, hia mind is occupied with 
the book that he is hoping to bring out; he Uvea 
for his work; nothing else interests him; I am 
afiaid his health suffers fitmi the close application 
to his studies, and he takes fiur too little exercise.'' 
She stopped and a sigh escaped her. 

^^Is the book nearly finished, Cousin Mona ?" 

^^ No, there is still a great deal to do; Everard 
has always been a conscientious worker ; he insists 
on verifying everything, and spares no pains ; he 
would have finished long ago if he had been less 
scrupulous.'' And she sighed again* 

^ All work ought to be consdentious work," I 
rdnmed with youthful sententiousness ; but to my 
surprise, Oousin Mona only looked at me in a 
troubled way« 
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" Yes, I suppose so/* she said at last, very slowly, 
"but there are limits even to scrupulosity. We 
should only give our best work, I own that, but our 
work, whatever it may be, mental, moral, or physi- 
cal, ought not to be a sort of Juggernaut, to crush 
body and mind together. We must be at liberty to 
live and breathe in spite of our work, or it becomes 
our^fetish." 

What a strange speech, and how strange she 
looked ! Whatever could be Cousin Mona's mean- 
ing ? She was knitting busily as she spoke, but her 
hands trembled, and there were pink spots on her 
cheek. Was Cousin Everard's work his fetish? 
But I had no opportunity to follow out this thought, 
for she changed the subject hastily, and asked 
ine if I had heard from Joyce ; but I shook my 
head. 

Joyce was too much occupied with her new 
surroundings, with her gay Brighton Ufe to devote j 

an hour to me ; but in this thought I wronged her, i 

for the very next morning a letter in Joyce's 
sprawling handwriting lay on my plate, but I did 
not open it until I was alone ; I dreaded the effect 
of reading her brilliant descriptions, it would only 
reopen the old bitterness. Pferhaps Cousin Mona 
guessed why the letter lay unopened, but I had yet 
to Iparn tl^at nothing escaped those quiet grey eyes ; ) 

I 
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anyhow she took no notice, and when breakfast 
was over, I took refuge in the Brown room. 

As I opened the envelope, to my astonishment 
a crisp five-pound-note dropped out of it. How 
could Cousin Sophy be so generous ? But I was 
soon to find that Cousin Sophy was not the donor. 

" Oh, Rufa darling, you have made me so miser- 
able," it began. " Cousin Sophy found me crying 
over your letter, and she was so kind, we had a 
long talk, and she agrees with me that you must 
have some of my money, just to buy you some 
comforts, you poor thing. Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
however can you go on living in that dreadful place ; 
if I had gone there, I should have run away or 
died from sheer misery, and to think that my dear 
pretty Rufe" (oh, not pretty, Joyce ; no one ever 
called me that) " should be imprisoned in an old 
dungeon of a hermitage. 

^^I do so hate the idea of Cousin Mona; her 
letter was horrid ; so I am not surprised at your 

description, and as for Cousin Everard " But 

there, I may as well omit the pages that followed. 
For once Joyce had forgotten herself in her sym- 
pathy with me. " But you will keep my money," 
was her concluding sentence, "just to show that 
you have for^ven your selfish little Joyce. I have 
told you nothing about my own doings, or about 
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tfaifl lovely house. Oh, they are 411 bo kind, and I 
am so happy !-^at least I should be if only you could 
be happy too— -but just now I can only break my 
heait about you and long to hug you." 

iMter ally Joyce had agreeably disappoiiited me; i| 

her letter wiB« kind and sisterly, and peih£|)s, under 
the circumstances^ I would keep the five pounds, 
^ow I felt quite rich as I dressed myself to go 
down to Hazel Ciottoge. With fiAeeai pounds I I 

.^ouMfdo wonders. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

COUSIN BVBRARD. 
<' PursuitB become habits.'' 



I wowsh Lifia.n on tbe dMMAep waMng l&t me, 
mnS. we started «t i>nce for the sale. It %v»8 the 
most delightful morning that I had ever ispent in 
tny life) and I am Bure Lifian liiaroaghly enjoyed 
hferself. 

Aft we dttt at our late laticheoti, with baby crawl- 
ing im the rag beside us, she told me that I looked 
isi differetit <^reature from the sad-eyed girl whom 
she had disoovered in the waiting*-room. 

*^ Ym looked bo tired, and so pale, and «o pain*- 
ftiUy young that evening/' she said, pathetically, 
" timt I felt sore all over, and I quite understood 
Roland Scot**s anxiety abotit you. You have no 
idea wbat a diseonsdale little creature you looked, 
fiittang in that dreary room wi^ all your parcels 
around you." 

^I feel different, thanks to you," I returned 
gratefully, and tiien, when we had satisfied our 

F 11 
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youthful appetites, and had dismissed baby to the 
upper regions, Lilian produced pencils and paper, 
and we did our accounts. "We had done wonders, 
there was no denying that; at the cost of a few 
pounds, I was the proud possessor of a square of 
carpet in good condition, two pairs of curtains of 
some Btriped red material, a little faded perhapB, 
but still with plenty of wear in them, two small 
mahogany poles, a delightfully easy chair, up- 
holstered in threadbare red velvet, another or- 
dinary one, a small round table, and a little stained 
book-case. 

A few more yards of cretonne would make the 
easy-chair look perfectly new. " You have bought 
everything that is necessary, Rufa," Lilian assured 
me, but I shook my head. I must have a vase, in 
which I could arrange wild-flowers, and on our 
way through the town that afternoon I gave her 
no peace until she let me purchase a quaintly- 
fashioned red jar that had taken my fancy. 

" I will have no more extravagance," she said, 
with assumed sternness, as we walked on towards 
the parade. " Remember the hire of your piano 
will be twelve shillings a month. That will make 
a hole in your twenty-five pounds." 

"Oh, I mean to dress on sixteen pounds a year," 
I returned, confidently. " I have a good stock of 
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clothes, and I shall have to make iny own dresses* 
I always trim my hats now." 

" But not the one you have on ?" demanded 
Lilian. 

But she was evidently impressed when I assured 
her that it was the work of my own hands. " Be- 
sides," I went on, " I shall put aside the remainder 
of Cousin Sophy's money for the hire of a pianette; 
there is more than enough for a whole year," and 
I suppose this satisfied her, for she made no more 
aHusions to my extravagance. . 

We walked to the end of the parade, and then 
turned down a country road that followed the wind- 
ings of the shore. A certain turn brought us to a 
steep rugged sort of lane leading to the beach, and 
a low thatched house, with a pleasant-looking 
garden, and a background of .trees. 

"What a pretty little cottage!" I exclaimed 
enthusiastically, for there was a cosy aspect about 
the whole place. The thatched roof, and low 
verandah, the porch with stone seats, and some 
overhanging creeper trained over it, and the smooth 
lawn, and gravelled walks ; " but it must be very 
lonely in winter." 

" Roland Scott is not much here in the winter ; 
he says the rooms over tke bank are much snugger 
quarters. How surprisjed you look, Bufa! surely 
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you knew this m^bb the Thatched Hut| where he 
lives in summer." 

^ How should I JcDOwV' I returned in rather a 
vexed voice, for it was tiresome how every one 
expected me to be interested in Mr. Scott; but 
Lilian only laughed at my petulant tone. 

^I am afiraid the mentian of Mr. Scott rather 
hoTea you,'* was her reply. ^ Why are you so 
prqudioed against Mm, you tiresome child? I 
hav9 noticed more than once that you have an 
mnuyi look when we speak of bim ; but he is such 
a dear friend of my husband, such a doee true 
friend to us both, that it would be difficult to keep 
his name out of our conversation*'' 

I felt a little ashamed of myself when she said 
this, and yet how was I trutii&lly to deny timt I 
was prejudiced a^inst him ? 

^ He is a stranger to me/^ I replied ratiier 
dumsily, ^ I know nothing about him ; but I am 
sure he is very good-natured. Anyhow, I admire 
his house." 

^It is delightfully snug inside," was Lilian's 
answer* ^HowdU and I generally walk over on 
Sunday afternoons and have tea with him. That 
is his dog Tippoo,'^ as a large white fox terrier flew 
tmrking to the edge of the littie cliff; but he wa^ed 
lus tail in a friendly manner when LiHan spoke to 
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him^ and looked wistfully through the bars of the 
gate. 

" Shall we walk home by the sands, Eu& ?" and 
as I replied in the affirmative^ we ran down the 
rough pebbly beach. 

It was one of those grey October afternoons, 
when everything speaks of chill decay^ The sea 
looked grey and colourless, and so did the sky. 
There was no sunshine to light up the wet stretch 
of sands* They had a dreary look, with their 
black breakwaters, and here and there a tumed*up 
boat. 

Until we climbed up to the parade we met no 
one but an old man carrying two pails of seawater, 
a yellow puppy followed him^ barking madly at 
every wave. Prom his dog^sh point of view the 
whole ocean was a show for his amusement. 

But no dispiriting grey monotony could damp 
two young creaturea who had just discovered a 
penchant for each other's company. We had fiir 
too much to say to each other. 

" You see, my dear," as Lilian sagely remarked, 

** we have such a lot to find out about each oth^r ; 

that is the best of a new friendship, there are the 

accumulations of so many years to sift. You will 

not be nearly so interesting to me when I know all 

about you, and there are no deHghtftil mysteries 

11* 
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left/' And this idea amused me so mncliy that I 
actually retailed it to Cousin Mona as we sat down 
to our work that evening. 

I was helping her darn some table linen, and 
more than once she praised my neat work. 
, " It is good to be young," she returned, with a 
smile, " and to have illusions ; with the years some- 
how the freshness wears off. I remember the time 
when people interested me too." 

"There is no need for people's sympathies to 
narrow when they get old," I said, rather impetu- 
ously. " Why should you not be interested now ? 
it would make you so much happier, Cousin 
Mona." 

" Would it ?" she answered, but the usual sigh 
followed. Just then my glance met hers. She had 
dropped her work and was looking at me with a 
strangely softened expression. I could almost have 
&ncied from her expression that Cousin Mona was 
interested in me, or was it my girlish vanity ? 

The next afternoon Lilian came to me. I had 
already been at work for hours, and had finished 
the box cover. The carpet and curtains and other 
things had arrived early, and were stacked in one 
comer of the room. The carpet covered most of 
the floor, and the stained boards set off the crimson 
colouring. Martha helped us to fix the poles, and 
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then we hung up the curtains. When the easy- 
chair and the newly-painted rocking-chair were 
placed near my favourite window, with the little 
round-table in the middle, the room looked de- 
cidedly comfortable; but we had forgotten one 
thing, a table-cloth to hide the deficiencies of the 
old deal table; the legs could be stained, but a 
cover was indispensable. 

As Lilian stood looking at it in perplexed silence^ 
Martha came up with our tea and another hot cake. 

^' Dear sakes alive, but those curtains looks hand- 
some, missy," she observed, "there is not much 
wanting now, but a table-cover to hide that common 
wood. I guess the missis could help you to that if 
you cared to ask her, for she has a sight of things 
pint away in that big press." 

"You had better take Martha's advice," said 
Lilian significantly, and to this I agreed. 

" And there is another thing we have forgotten," 
she continued. " You want some sort of a lamp, 
do you not ? K you are not particular, we could 
pick up a tidy one at the second-hand shop for 
about four and sixpence. Wow I must run home, 
for Roland is coming to dine, and we are to have 
our usual Saturday Popular. You must come to 
one next week, Rufa, if you think you can tolerate 
H certain person's company." 
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And with this Parthiiui thrust she ran down- 
stairs^ and though I hurried after her she was half- 
way down the garden before I reached the door. 

Just then two figures came towards the gate. 
Consin Everard wa« evidently taking a constitu- 
tional ; the collar of his thick great-coat was drawn 
up to his ears, and his old battered felt hat nearly 
met it. He was certainly not a picturesque object 
any more than Cousin Mona, with an old shawl 
drawn round her thin shoulders, and her garden 
hat I wondered what Lilian thought of them, 
but she only bowed smilingly and wished them 
good-evening. 

I was in need of air myself, and as they came 
closer I could detect the same wan, exhausted look^ 
that I had noticed before on Cousin Mona's &ce. 
With a sudden impulse I touched her arm. 

" Go in and rest," I whispered, ** and I will take 
your place.'* 

She hesitated a moment until she saw her brother 
potter towards the gate again, and then she nodded 
and her eyes thanked me. 

" Do not let him stop out too late,** was her part- 
ing injunction. ** I shall expect you both in before 
long.** 

It was no use trying to talk to Cousin Everard^ 
he was buried in a brown study ; he walked on and 
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on in his feeble shuffling way, although it were a 
weariness lifting his feet from the ground, his 
shoulders stooping and rounded and his hands 
folded behind his back. 

It was my private opinion that he would have 
walked to Ghillingham in his abstraction if I had 
not put my hand on his arm to turn him, buthe 
yielded to my touch at once. 

When we were back again under the trees and 
we could see each other's faces, he began to talk 
first to himself and then to some other person. 
Presently I heard him say quite loudly — 

"You are right, the work is killing me; but 
there is no leaving off. It will be a grand book, 
Mona, the grandest book and the greatest dis- 
covery of the age. What is health or money 
compared to such a result? I would be willing 
to die a thousand deaths if I could feel that I had 
benefited humanity, that I have added my one 
stone, as it were, to the great cairn of universal 
knowledge.*' 

" Shall we go in, Cousin Everard ?" I observed, 
interrupting this grand speech, for it would never 
do to let him think Cousin Mona was not beside 
him. He waxed querulous at once at my voice. 

" What do we want with the chit ?" he said quite 
crossly. " We are far more comfqrtable as we are ; 
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young people are so disturbing ; tut, what do you 
fiay ? Francis' child ? I suppose that makes a dif- 
ference; but anyhow, it is very disagreeable." 

" Cousin Everard, what do you mean ?" I asked, 
anxiously ; but he only went on muttering to him- 
self until we reached the house, and I went up- 
stairs in rather a bewildered frame of mind. 
Were Cousin Everard's wits wool-gathering, were 
liis mental labours turning his brain ? I could not 
help hinting at his strange speech when I found 
myself alone with Cousin Mona; but my words 
seemed to pain her. 

"I ought not to have left him,*' she replied, 
hastily; " I saw he was over-tired, and coaxed him 
to have a stroll. When he has overstrained him- 
self, he is apt to get confused. He thought I was 
still beside him, and he was talking to me. You 
must not mind anything he said, Bufa; he was 
afraid at first that you would be in his way, that 
he would not have his usual monopoly of my 
society; but he will soon find out his mistake. 
Even Martha seems to have got used to you, and 
as for me !" 

"Well, Cousin Mona, will you not finish your 
speech ? if it is very uncomplimentary, I must try 
and bear it." 

" My dear, I am not used to nice speeches, but 
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you must know that it is a pleasant thing to me 
to see a young fece in this old house." And I was 
so pleased when she said this, that I got up and 
kissed her, and then I am sure, yes, I am quite 
sure, that there were tears in her eyes. "Was it so 
long since anyone had kissed her ? Poor Cousin 
Mona! I felt that I ought to be kinder to her, 
and make ^er dull, colourless life a little brighter. 

The next day was Sunday, and we went to 
church together. I could not help noticing my 
cousin with extreme surprise; from the moment 
we entered the church door, she was somehow 
transformed, a quiet radiance seemed to pervade 
her, a rested look of contentment and peace was 
stamped on every feature. When we knelt down ^ 
I envied her absorbed devotion, and the thin 
sweetness of her voice as she sang affected me 
as no other voice had done. 

I puzzled for a long time over this changed 
demeanour, and then the meaning seemed to 
come to me. She was like a tired child who had 
suddenly come home. She had forgotten her 
worries, and had left them outside the church 
porch, in the Father's house the child is at rest. 
She had laid aside her carking cares, and was 
waiting only for the message of peace. I felt then 
that even grey lives have their sunrisings and sun- 
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sets, their solemn festivals, and intervals of soul 
music, for no life lived worthily can be insignifi- 
cant. When the gem is priceless, who thinks of 
the tarnished setting ? " And they shall be mine,'^ 
saith the Lord of Hosts, " in that day when I make 
up my jewels." Why did those words suddenly 
occur to me ? 

I spent my afternoon in a quiet corner of the 
beach, underneath a breakwater, with a book 
Cousin Mona had lent me; but I did not read 
much, I was thinking of my dear Miss Jackson 
and her approaching marriage, and of those happy, 
peaceftil years spent under her roof. The weekly 
letter she had promised me had reached me that 
morning, and I drew it out of my pocket and 
studied it afresh. It was a tender, womanly letter, 
and I drew untold comfort from it. I made up 
my mind that I would answer it before evening 
church. 

On Sunday ore's thoughts were less turbulent 
and worldly, more open to kindly influences. I 
felt my letter would be worth more if I wrote in 
my present softened mood. It would recall those 
dear old Sunday talks, when Heaven seemed a 
little less distant, and life less of a complex 
problem. 

I wondered vaguely, as I strolled homewards, 
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how Cousin Everard had passed his day. He had 
not accompanied us to church, and as usual he 
had been shut up in his study, only coming out 
for his meals. Cousin Mona looked slightly per- 
turbed when I questioned her. 

"Everard never goes to church," she returned, 
in a low voice. " He has distressing nervous sen- 
sations when he is in any crowded place, and he 
prefers reading his Bible at home. On Sunday 
evenings I always read to him when Martha has 
gone to church. Shall you mind going by your- 
self, Rufa?" but I negatived this very vehemently. 

I went early, and, as the church was empty, I 
saw Lilian very plainly as she went up the aisle. 
Mr. Scott and her husband followed her. As they 
sat on the other side of the aisle I did not know 
if they had recognised me ; but as I stood a mo- 
ment in the porch I heard Mr. Scott's voice be- 
hind me. 

" I thought it was you. Miss Gordon ; please do 
not hurry ; we are all going to see you home." 

"But there is no occasion to trouble you," I 
began. ^ But to my surprise, he took hold of my 
arm and drew me aside. 

"You did not see that step," he said, coolly; 

" it was lucky that I was beside you, or you would 

have sprained your ankle. Let us wait here, they 

12 
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will be with as directly," and I actually did as I 
was told. 

Mr. Redford gave me a cordial greeting, and 
then we all went clown the steps together. Lilian 
came round to my side, and began whispering to 
me at once. " What had I been doing with my- 
self; they had had such a charming afternoon, 
playing Handel, and wandering round the bay." 
Meanwhile the two young men talked across us 
about the sermon, and the choir, and the bad be- 
haviour of one of the choir boys. 

When we were in sight of the "Hermitage," 
Mr. Scott suddenly electrified me by asking me 
" how I hit it off with my cousin." He put the 
question in a droll tone, as though he were laugh- 
ing; but I answered rather huffily that "I had no 
idea what he meant" 

Lilian interposed a little anxiously. " It is too 
early to ask her that, Boland. Miss Gordon is a 
person one cannot know at once. You have not 
been at the * Hermitage' a week yet, Rufa." 

" Not until to-morrow ; it has been the longest 
week of my life." I responded so dismally that 
they all laughed outright, which I thought unkind 
of them; but as I bid them good-night, Lilian 
gave me a kiss. 

" Don't be a goose, Rufa, we are all dreadfully 
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Borry for you ; but it will not do you any good to 
keep telling you so." 

"That's so, little woman," returned Mr. Red- 
ford. " Cheer up,. Miss Gordon, there is a good 
time coming," and he wrung my hand heartily. 

When I turned to Mr. Scott, he surprised me by 
saying that he was coming up to the door with me. 
"It is so eerie under those trees, that I cannot 
trust you by yourself," he said,, lightly. 

I thought Cousin Mona looked pleased when 
she opened the door and saw him standing beside 
me. 

''^Are you coming in, Eoland?" she asbed. 
" We have not seen you for an age^" 

"Not to-night, Miss Gordon," was his answer. 
"I have promised to lode in at the vicarage.^ 
Some other evening, perhaps." And then he 
shook hands with us bothy and ran lightly down 
the path. 

" What a boy he is !" I said, rather contemptu- 
ously, aa I lighted my candle. Cousin Mona,. who 
was putting up the chain^ looked at me in a sur- 
prised way. 

*^Boy!" she repeated. "Why, Boland Scott 
h& five^and-thirty ; he m years older than Mr. 
Red&fd." 
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CHAPTER X. 

MABTHA MAKES A PUDDING. 

"Adapt thyself to the things with which thy lot is cast"— 
Aureliua Anioninua, 

When I mentioned onr need of a table-cover 
after break&st the next morning, Cousin Mona only 
smiled, and took down her key-basket 

^^Oome with me and choose one,*' she said, 
pleasantly, and I made my selection so carefully 
that Lilian exclaimed in admiration when she saw 
it— 

" Why, it is really a handsome cloth, Ru& ; did 
Miss Gordon give you that ?" 

" Yes, and there were two others equally good. 
Cousin Mona has such a heap of linen and things ; 
she says they belonged to her old Aunt Jane. 
She has given me that hearthrug too. Does it not 
improve the room, Lilian ?" and she gave one of 
her brisk little nods in reply. 

We spent a busy morning covering the old vel- 
vet chair, and when Lilian left me at luncheon- 
time it was settled that I should call for her at 
three, and that we should go to the music shop to 
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hire a pianette. As she had an engagement after- 
wards, I took a solitary walk in the country, and 
came back glowing with exercise, and with my 
hands full of red and yellow leaves, and some of 
those delightful hips and haws. I knew how well 
those bright, glossy berries would look among the 
leaves. 

The pianette arrived the next morning, and 
Lilian helped me place it. I had already put my 
few books, most of them prizes, in the little book- 
case, and when I had arranged my leaves and 
berries in the quaint red jar, and had placed my 
writing-case and work-basket on the table, the 
room looked habitable. Lilian had brought me a 
present, a charming little bronze inkstand, with 
which I was greatly delighted, and also a fern in a 
pretty pink pot 

" I have so many nice things," she said, care- 
lessly, " that I have scarcely room for them ; that 
inkstand was a wedding-present fipom a funny 
little old maid who lived near my old home, but 
we have four others. Now, Rufa, suppose you 
sing me something. I am very curious about 
your voice, and I can spare another half-hour." 

I needed no pressing, it was as natural for me to 

sing as it was for those brown sparrows to chirp 

and twitter. I had already met with applause 

12* 
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from the girls at Miss Jackson's, and I was not at 
all surprised, and only just a little bit elated, to 
see how Lilian hung entranced on every note. 

When I had finished she gave me a great hug. 
"You sing beautifully, Ru&," she said, breath- 
lessly. **I have never heard a sweeter voice. 
Howell will be charmed. You must and shall 
come to us next Saturday^" and she would not 
leave until I had promised to do so. 

I thought Cousin Mona looked at me a little 
curiously when I went down to our early dinner — 
perhaps my bright looks, for Lilian's naive admira- 
tion had greatly pleased me, hardly harmonised 
with the deep mourning I wore ; but I was young, 
and my fitther had been almost a strans^er to me, 
and, in spite of some'sadnees, it was not possible 
to miss him as other girls missed a parent,, his let- 
ters had been so curt, that in spite of their kind- 
ness they had never drawn us near^ to hinou 
Lonely as I was, and dissatisfied with my lot, I was 
still ready to take new impressions. " The young 
are easily consoled," they open their heart to Hnd- 
ness as the flowers open their petals to the sun's 
rays. 

When dinner was over I begged Cousin Mona 
to accompany me upstairs. I think my invitation 
pleased her> for she followed me at once. 
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" Why, Rufa, you must have spent all your 
money,'* she said, in quite a shocked voice, as she 
stood on the threshold; but when I had satisfied 
her on this point, she went round the room ad- 
miring all the little contrivances. 

" It does both you and Mrs. Redford credit,'* she 
said, warmly, " but you want some more chairs," 
and actually she walked off and returned a mo- 
ment later with two quaint, old Chippendale chairs, 
that I had secretly coveted as they stood on the 
landing outside her room. 

I thanked her enthusiastically, and then she 
asked me almost shyly to sing to her. 

** I heard you this morning when I was at my linen- 
press," she went on, " and yo^ sing very nicely." 

I made her take the easy-chair by the window, 
and as I sang I could see the same rested look that 
I had noticed in church steal over her pale face as 
she gazed dreamily across the housetops to the 
grey sea-line beyond. It seemed as though in- 
visible fingers iiad smoothed out the wrinkles on 
her brow, and had given that soft drooping curve 
to her lips. 

I chose the songs that I thought she would like 
best, and when I began Gounod's "Nazareth," 
her attention became more rapt. When I had 
ended it, her first words touched me. 
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" Oh, if Everard only cared for muBic !'^ as if it 
pained her that he could not share this new pleas- 
ure. 

" Does he not care, Cousin Mona ?" 

^^ No, dear, he has no ear, and cannot tell one 
tune from another, but with me it is a passion. 
When I was your age, BufEk, people said I had a 
pretty voice, but it left me suddenly.'* 

" You sang in church. Cousin Mona ?" 

" Oh, yes, I always sing in church ; I bring my 
poor little mite of voice there. I do not think the 
angels mind how we sing, if we sing with our 
whole heart Thank you, my dear, you have given 
me a great pleasure ; perhaps you will let me come 
up again some day ?'* 

Had I given her pleasure, then why did she look 
so sad ? When I saw her again, at tea-time, there 
were red patches under her eyes, as though she 
had been weeping, and I could see Martha noticed 
it too, for she was extra cross that night when I 
oflfered to help her. 

" There, be off with you, missy," she said, 
gruffly ; " I am redding up the place, and cannot 
be moithered with visitors." Martha's redding up 
was rather peculiar, as she merely sat before the 
fire, with her arms folded, and Grumps purring at 
her feet. 
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"Very well, you cross old thing,'* I returned, 
in rather an offended tone, but another glance at 
her face made my indignation die a natural death, 
for if ever I saw sorrow in a woman's eyes I saw 
it that night. 

So I dropped down beside Grumps on the 
hearthrug, in my favourite position. " Tell me all 
about them, Martha," I said, coaxingly ; " I do so 
love children, and Mrs. Bedford says yours were 
such bonnie little creatures." But I rather re- 
pented of my girlish impulse, when Martha sud- 
denly threw her apron over her head and broke 
into hard sobs. 

" It's all along of that music," she said, pres- 
ently, as I kept a sympathetic silence. " I were a 
fool to stand outside and listen to you, and it has 
upset Miss Moua too. Aye, but she could sing 
like a bird when the old missis and master were 
alive. I used to bide outside the door in those days, 
just to hear the pair of them singing their duets." 

"Duets! Did Cousin Everard sing too?" for 
this was in utter contradiction to Cousin Mona's 
statement, that he could not tell one tune from 
another. 

"I said nothing about the young master, did 
I ?" she demanded, wrathftilly. " Master Everard 
was stooping over his books even then." 
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"Then with whom did Coasin Mona sing 
duets?'' I demanded, persistently. Martha gave 
me a sidelong look as she lifted her apron. 

"I suppose Miss Mona might see her friends, 
sometimes, like other young ladies," was her pet- 
tish answer. And then she began rocking herself 
backwards and forwards. " * There's a home for 
little children,' oh, I could hear you singing that 
quite clearly, and it seemed to bring them to my 
mind. I could see Susie quite plain, in her clean 
pinny, and the blue beads that she was so fond of. 
"Why, she would have gone into bed in them if I 
had let her, the artful puss; but there, we all 
spoiled her on account of her pretty face. Little 
Bob had not half her spirit, and never gave me a 
moment's trouble. * "We'll go along and help you, 
mother. Bob and me are nearly growed up.' The 
precious lamb, I can hear say that now, and the way 
she would wash out her dolls' clothes beside me in 
the big tub, when I lifted her up on a chair, it 
would have made you laugh to see her." 

" Poor Martha !" stroking her hard work-worn 
hand with its thin wedding-ring, " how you must 
miss your darlings !*' 

**Tes, missy^^and it troubles me to think that 
they are growing up all these years among the 
angels, and learning all their grand ways, while I 
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am nought but an old . sawney. Maybe," in a 
shamefaced way, " I'll not be knowing them after 
all, and perhaps they will be ashamed to come to 
me. It's a poor, scrubbing life that I lead here, 
after all." 

Martha's ideas were peculiar, but I could dimly 
trace the deep despondency underlying her queer 
words ; in her vague way she was groping with her 
poor bereaved mother's heart into the mysteries of 
the unseen world. Would her pretty Susie, and 
the baby boy she had lost, know her, and be as 
much to her there ? 

I felt I must comfort her somehow, and my 
dear Miss Jackson had often talked to me on this 
subject, and yet it was not easy to find words. 

" Of course you will know them, and they will 
know you," I said, softly ; " don't you read your 
Bible, Martha ? What does it matter what sort of 
hard drudging life we lead here ? — ^that is only like 
the husk that hides the grain of corn, as the dried 
case of the chrysalis. When we have our grand 
new resurrection bodies, we shall feel more ready 
to meet our long-lost dear ones." 

"You talk finely, missy," she rejoined, wiping 
her eyes. ** Ah, it is a grand thing to have eddica- 
tion and get notions; no one ever put it to me 
before so clearly. I think I could bide more 
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patiently if I thought that Susie would come run- 
ning to meet me, as she used to do, pretty lamb ! 
* Is that mother ? Now I have got my own mother 
back.' Aye, but she would say that, and there 
they would be clapping their dear hands and 
screaming with delight." 

I had won Martha's confidence, there was no 
denying that After we had talked a little more, 
she opened a drawer in an old-fashioned chest near 
the window, and showed me a little pile of childish 
garments, and some little rings of curly hair. 

" They are buried at Blachington," she finished, 
"along with Ben; he was terrible fond of them 
was Ben, in spite of his crooked ways ; in his worst 
tantrums he would not have touched a hair of their 
heads." 

I promised Martha that I would walk over to 
Blachington to see the grave, and I kept my word 
— ^the very next day, but I did not go alone. 
Cousin Mona still continued so sad and drooping 
that I thought a walk might refresh her, and I 
actually persuaded her to accompany me. She 
looked at me wistfully, but I saw she was going to 
make some objection, until I told her that I did 
not know the way, and then she evidently thought 
it her duly to go. 

I would much rather have walked alone ; with 
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idl her goodness Cousin Mona was not a lively 
companion, but when I saw how the air and 
exercise revived her, I took myself to task for my 
selfishness and exerted myself to amuse and 
interest her. 

When we reached the Blachington churchyard, 
she led me to a quiet corner near an old willow, 
A plain headstone informed the passers-by that 
Benjamin Garnett, aged forty-three, lay there; 
also Busan Garnett, aged five, and Robert Ben- 
jamin Garnett, aged three years and a half. " For 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven" was cut under- 
neath their names. 

A loosely-tied posy lay on the turf. As we 
walked down the narrow path Cousin Mona told 
me that in the most inclement weather, snow or 
rain or sleet, Martha never failed to visit the grave 
on Sunday afternoons. " I have seen her set out 
in the teeth of a cruel wind that would have 
daunted a strong man,'' she continued, ^^but no 
persuasions could have turned her from her pur- 
pose." 

" How long has she lived with you ?" I asked 
presently. 

" Martha was with us before she married," was 
Cousin Mona's answer, " when she and Ben Garnett 
were keeping company, and I remember how my 

Q k 18 
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mother tried to induce her to give him up. *If 
you marry him, Martha/ I remember her saying 
one day, * you'll live to repent it ; Ben Gumett is a 
ne'er-do-weel, in spite of his good looks/ 

" * Maybe,' she replied, doggedly, * but as long as 
he is Ben Garnett I am bound to wed him/ and 
wed him she did." 

*'Did she ever own that she repented of her 
act ?" I asked curiously. 

"Never," was the emphatic answer, "and I 
believe, in spite of all his bad treatment, she cared 
for him to the last I remember so well her speech 
as I stood by his coffin. 

" ^ I have had a hard life with him, and Ben had 
a heavy hand, but I am bound to grieve for him,* 
and grieve certainly she did ; she fretted herself ill 
for him and the children, until we feared that she 
would follow them, but my mother^ who was a 
very sensible woman, persuaded her to give up her 
cottage and come back to us ; that was eighteen 
years ago." 

"Poor Martha!" I exclaimed, "I will never 
complain of her crossness again." 

" That is kind of you, Rufe." And I could see 
she was pleased. " We are very much attached to 
Martha, she is our friend as well as our servant. 
When my mother died, she was the greatest com- 
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fort to me, and — and — ^in other troubles also. I 
should be lost without her ; she is as good as gold, 
and so perfectly reliable." 

Cousin Mona had promised to show me her 
parents' grave,^ and after that we made an exhaust- 
ive survey of Blachingtonu I was surprised to see 
how much more cheerftil and companionable she 
grew during our walk back. Just as we were 
nearing the house, she said suddenly — 

"We shall have Roland Scott to supper to- 
night," in a low tone, as if she were imparting a 
delightful piece of information. 

" Indeed ! Have you invited him V* I inquired 
rather coldly. 

" Oh, no ; we never invite him, neither does he 
tell us that he is coming, but he has a singular habit 
of sending his supper beforehand. A fine brace 
of pheasants made their appearance this morning, 
so both Martha and I fully expect him to-night" 

" What a singular young man !" I thought; but 
I was not at all exhilarated at the news. Still, I 
thought it incumbent on me to put on my best 
gown — some attention was due to our one visitor. 

We had a fire in the sitting-room, an unusual 
piece of extravagance, but Martha herself suggested 
it. " We'll be bound to set light to the parlour- 
fire, as Muster Scott is a-coming," I heard her say 
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to Cousin Mona. "They be grand birds, surely, 
and the master will enjoy them finely. There'll be 
a pudden to follow. Muster Scott thinks a lot of 
our puddens, and we have a grand stock of pre- 
serves in the corner cupboard." 

" Very well," returned Cousin Mona quietly, but 
she was smiling to herself when she came back to 
me. " Martha always gives us a feast when Eoland 
comes," she said ; " he is a great friend of hers," 
but I made no answer to this. Why should a 
** pudden," as Martha termed it, be mixed for Mr. 
Scott? surely our ordinary meals would be good 
enough for him. Somehow, I could not share the 
universal admiration for him. 

Really I was in a very perverse mood that even- 
ing, for when Cousin Mona glanced approvingly at 
my dress I wished I had not changed it ; and then 
I fell into a discontented reverie, wondering what 
pretty evening-dress Joyce was wearing, for Cousin 
Sophy would not tolerate her high-necked frocks 
for a moment. It was a pity I gave way to these 
repining thoughts, but, alas ! as Miss Jackson often 
told me, I was &x from perfect. I really think, 
and I speak feelingly, that we ought to put up a 
special Uttle prayer against disagreeable moods 
before we leave our rooms in the morning. 

But it waa big and little Grumps who were hud- 
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died together on the rug, aa Cousin Mona lit the 
lamp and the old branched candlestick. ^^ I never 
knew such a boy for light," I heard her whisper to 
herself, but, true to my mood of the moment, I 
made no remark on the extraordinaj^y illumination ; 
I only cuddled up Grumps the younger, with a 
private little sneer at an old maid's tenderness for a 
very ordinary young man. 



M» 
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CHAPTER XL 

BOBINSON CRUSOE. 
<< Better late than never.'' — (Xcero* 

Whilst this thought was passing through my 
mind we heard footsteps in the entry, and the 
next minute there was a rush of cold air and the 
sudden fragrance of flowers, and Mr. Scott entered 
looking younger than ever with a beautiful bouquet 
in his hand. He looked at me for an instant 
rather hesitatingly, then placed the flowers on the 
table and shook hands with us both. 

Cousin Mona took them up at once and buried 
her face in them. 

"Oh, Eoland, you extravagant young man!" 
she said, in a tone of mild reproach. " Hot-house 
flowers ! How can you be so wasteful with your 
money? Are they not lovely, Bufa? Will you 
hold them while I fetch a vase ?" 

As I stretched out my hand for them the oddest 
thought came into my head. Mr. Scott had meant 
the flowers for me, but he had not liked to offer 
them; it was intended as a delicate attention to 
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a lonely and home-sick girl. I found out after- 
wards that this was really the case, but it was a 
good thing that his shyness prevented him from 
offering them. I was not in a conciliatory mood, 
and should only have resented the attention as an 
unjustifiable liberty. 

Supper was announced just then, and we could 
hear Cousin Everard shuffling across the passage. 
As we took our seats, in spite of my ill-humour, 
I could not help noticing how very trim and smart 
Mr. Scott looked beside him. Cousin Everard 
wore his old coat and looked shabbier and more 
sickly than usual, but even he seemed roused to 
greater animation. It astonished me to see how 
easily and naturally Mr. Scott drew him into con- 
versation. The mental atmosphere seemed clearer; 
there were no long silences. Cousin Mona grew 
almost cheerful, and even Martha lingered in the 
room when she brought in the careMly-concocted 
pudding, as though she enjoyed listening to the 
talk. 

Onc^ she nudged her mistress with an audible 
whisper — 

" Muster Scott will like some more pudden,'^ I 
heard her say ; and Mr. Scott threw back his head 
and laughed in his boyish way. 

" Martha will never let me off the spcopd hplpr 
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iiig/' he remarked, but be passed his plate all the 
9ame, ^^ I wish my housekeeper had Martha's 
genius for making puddings. The * Hermitage' 
puddings are first rate/' and then he looked at me 
as though he expected me to endorse his eulogiums, 
but I was not responsive. 

I think my silence disappointed Ck>Qsin Mona^ 
but she very wisely let me alone^ When we rose 
from the table she said, quietly-^i- 

*^ Roland and I generally play chess ; I hope you 
will not mind, Rufiu'* And I assured her with 
unnecessary energy that I could amuse myself 
very well. 

It struck me that Mr. 8cott was a little taken 
aback at her remark.. 

^^Is there not any other game that we could 
play," he said, quickly, *^ and in which your cousin 
could join us ?" 

But I thanked him, and told him rather stiffly 
that I preferred going on with my book. 

" Oh, come now, what makes you so unsocia- 
ble?" he remonstrated, when Cousin Mona had 
gone across to the study to see that her brother 
Fas. eomfortable. "I thought all girls liked 
games." 

'*Tes, but not the sort you mean/' I replied, 
feeling ^]\ at once rather ashamed of my incivility. 
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After all it was unkind to enub him wh^n he was 
so good-natured. "Miss Jackson — she was our 
goverueasy you know — ^neyer cared for us to play 
card games, and — -" 

^^ Oh, I meant halma, or something of that 
sort; four-handed halma is awful fiin; we play 
it at Hazel Cottage; surely you don't object to 
that'' 

<^0h, no, of course not," I returned, rather 
hastily, for I dearly loved halma, and considered 
myself a good player* *^ We used to play it at 
school.'' 

<* Oh, very well, then, I will bring my board next 
time I come, and we will have rare sport I ex- 
pect you will be a crack player. Miss Gordon. 

I 

By*the-bye, I have heard all about your singing; 
could not we-—" but here he looked round the 
room and shrugged his shoulders. ^^ I was going 
to say, could we not have a song, but I see there 
is no piano." 

" Oh, no, that would never do. Cousin Everard 
does not like music, and I have to practise up- 
stairs." 

** In the Brown room ! Ah, you see, a little bird 
tells me everything. Perhaps, when we know 
each other better, I may be allowed some day to 
hear you sing " But here, as Cousin Mona 
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entered with the chess-board, he broke off sud- 
denly, and I took up my book. 

Strange to say, my grumpiness had quite van- 
ished, and I did not dislike Mr. Scott nearly so 
much ; he might be an ordinary, quite an ordinary 
young man, but he was very kind-hearted. Few 
young men would give up an evening's amuse- 
ment to play chess with an elderly woman, but 
I found out afterwards that this was his frequent 
custom. 

I grew tired of my book at last and stole quietly 
away. It was impossible to say how much longer 
they would play. I had been in bed some time 
before I heard footsteps on the gravel path. It 
must have been near midnight. Cousin Mona 
was seldom in her room before. She never retired 
until Cousin Everard was safely up-stairs. 

I had tea with Lilian the next afternoon, and 
she took me to task in a half-laughing way for 
what she termed my stand-offishness. 

" Roland says that you are a very difficult young 
party, and that there is no getting you out of your 
shell," she went on. " In your dull life I should 
have thought any visitor would have been a boon, 
but you were not a bit good to him, you naughty 
child." 

* I don't think it was nice of Mr. Scott to com- 
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plain of me to you," I returned, in an injured 
tone. 

"There, now you are off at a tangent again. 
Roland never speaks badly of anyone behind their 
backs, he says it is caddish to do so. If you want 
to know his exact words I will repeat them just 
to punish you. 

" ' That friend of yours, Mrs. Redford, is a nice 
little thing, but she seems down on her luck. 
Somehow she was a bit mopish, and in her sheU 
last night, and there was no getting her out of it. 
I fancy she is rather a difficult young party to 
tackle.' There, now, don't you think Roland has 
let you off pretty easily ?" 

I was compelled in sheer honesty to say " Yes,'* 
and all at once I was seized with a desire to ex- 
onerate myselfc 

" I am afraid I was not* very nice," I said, apolo- 
getically; "you all make such a fuss about Mr. 
Scott that it rather sets me against him, but of 
course I ought not to have shown iny feelings so 
plainly. 

" I was thinking about Joyce, and Cousin Sophy, 
and Miss Jackson, and everything seemed so 
meagre and colourless, and then I got low and 
Mr.. Scott's jokes jarred on me; he is so very 
jokey, you know. I believe I should like him 
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better if he were Berious, yon see/' for I was 
anxioas to excuse myself as much as possible. 
^^I have never been accustomed to young men; 
I find them rather trying." 

I thought Lilian would never leave oW laughing. 

"You dear little prig, how can you be so 
absurd ? Howell is young too, and you are always 
so prettily behaved to him." 

" Oh, but I like Mr. Bedford so very much," I 
returned, eagerly, and Lilian declared that she 
could not scold me after that nice speech, and then 
we became exceedingly merry. 

I was beginning to settle down in earnest, and 
really there was so much to do, my days were 
almost too short 

I had entered into a solemn league and covenant 
with Martha, and it was now definitely understood 
between us that certain duties were apportioned to 
me. I washed up the breakfitst things and did all the 
light dusting. When my housemaid's duties were 
over, I always practised until dinner. I went out 
directly afterwards, sometimes with Cousin Mona, 
but more frequentiy alone or with Lilian. In the 
long evenings I studied French or German, 
worked, or even read aloud, or sometimes wrote 
letters. I think my industry rather surprised my 
cousin, but I am sure it greatiy relieved her. The 
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prospect of my companionsliip had greatly alarmed 
her ; she told me bo afterwards, but her fears had 
not been verified. I was neither listless nor flighty, 
I did not make selfish demands on her time or 
patience, and I think as time went on she would 
have been loath to lose me. 

But it was a dull, monotonous life for a girl, and 
if it had not been for a dear companion — ^but I am 
coming to that. 

After all I did not go to the Saturday Popular at 
Hazel Cottage. Lilian sent me a note on the pre- 
ceding evening telling me that she and her hus- 
band had been unexpectedly called away, one of 
his brothers was alarmingly ill and his mother had 
sent for them. 

I was much disappointed when I read this, for I 
had been looking forward to the evening, but I 
scolded myself for my selfishness, and when the 
afternoon came I went out for my usual walk. 

It was* rather a sunless Afternoon, but as the 
tide was low I thought I would walk across the 
sands, they looked so firm and dry. I did not 
often walk in the direction of the Thatched Hut, 
but I had a fancy to follow the winding of the 
shore towards Sillery Point. Lilian had some* 
times found a pretty red sea-weed there, and I de- 
termined to have a hunt for it. I soon grew tired 

u 
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of my search and sat down under a breakwater 
to rest What a lonely bit of shore! even the 
Thatched Hut was no longer visible, the tide had 
turned, and the long grey waves crept up quietly 
over the saud; the soft washing seemed to ripple 
pleasantly in one's ears ; there was no wind, but 
the air had a damp chilliness that boded rain. I 
shivered as I sat and looked disconsolately round 
me; it was not a cheerfiil prospect certainly, the 
empty waste of sand, and the stealthily creeping 
waves with their white crests, Not a creature in 
sight except — what was that droll-looking black 
object that had suddenly appeared behind that 
rock ? It came nearer, and then I could see it dis- 
tinctly ; it was a large black poodle, with the curly 
mane and tasselled paws that usually distinguish 
the animal, and it was evident that my appearance 
equally surprised it, for it stood contemplating me 
for some minutes with a solemnity that was at once 
grotesque and laughable. 

" Who in the world are you, and do yon like 
dogs?" was clearly written on the sombre black 
countenance. 

The next moment the creature stalked up to me, 
and in a dignified manner offered me its paw, and 
as I shook it, it suddenly gave a horse bark of 
4elight and sat down before me. 
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There was no one in sight. Could the poor 
creature have lost its owner? Had it strayed too 
far and heen lost ? 

I looked at it more critically ; it was a handsome 
poodle, and, doubtless, a well-bred one, but its coat 
was rough and unbrushed. There was a strained 
look of anxiety in the eyes that appealed to me 
painftdly. " Do help me, kind human creature," 
ihey seemed to say. 

As I regarded it pitifully, the poodle suddenly 
rose on its hind legs, and walked slowly and with 
effort a few yards, and then sat down again and 
proffered me its paw. 

" I am not a common poodle, I know a thing or 
two,'^ was evidently its meaning, but I only grew 
more perplexed— was it a performing dog? Did 
it belong to some strolling caravan ? But at this 
point of my reflection, the absurd thing signified 
a desire to shake hands again ; indeed it was im- 
possible to say how much longer it wouli kopm sat 
there, solemnly staring at me, and giving me its 
paw. 

" What is your name, old fellow ?" I exclaimed, 
at last; and then I answered my own question, for 
on the worn brass collar I could plainly read the 
words " Robinson Crusoe." 

"Robinson Crusoe, is that what they call you ? 
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Robin, Rob for short, I Btippose/' and at each of 
these names, uttered slowly and tentatively, the 
poodle uttered a short responsive bark. Our inti- 
macy was advancing, and he had even come closer 
and licked my hand, when a — 

"HuUoa! who's vour friend. Miss Gordon?" 
met my ear, and the next moment Mr. Scott 
vaulted lightly over the breakwater, with Tip at 
his heels. 

" What, the poodle here still ?" he ejadulated, in 
some surprise. 

"Oh, do you know him?" I asked, excitedly; 
" he looks so forlorn and uncared for that I was 
afraid he was lost." 

** So he is, I expect, poor beggar ; he was prowl- 
ing round here yesterday, and I threw him down 
some biscuit. You remember me, eh?" regarding 
him in a friendly manner; and then to our amuse- 
ment the poodle rose again on its hind legs, and 
solemnly revolved round him. 

" Oh, come now, this is splendid," observed Mr. 
Scott, who was much gratified at this performance. 
** I don't know much about poodles, they are not 
in my line, are they. Tip ?" to the fox-terrier, who 
was growling and showing his teeth at the in- 
truder. "Be quiet, old fellow, and mind your 
manners. Really this is a good dog, Miss Gordon, 
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a most intelligent beast^ but he looks down on bis 
luck/ poor old <jbftp/' 

" Do you really — ^really think he is lost ?" I ex- 
claimedy anxiously. 

" Well, he has got a homeless sort of look. Do 
you see how anxious and pleading he looks, as if 
he wants to tell us all about it? I think the 
best thing would be to take him to the police- 
station, and advertise in the local paper, and then 
we shall find his owner. Even if he does not turn 
up, the dog would fetch a good price — ^they have 
taught him tricks, you see." 

Now, I was a great lover of dumb animals, and 
I always maintained that they understood far more 
than anyone thought, and am quite sure that 
" Robinson Crusoe" took in Mr. Scott's speech,, for 
he crept closer to me with a distressed whine and 
held out his tasselled paw. "Do not send me 
away," his eyes said that plainly. 

" Mr. Scott," I said, so earnestly that he looked 
surprised, " do please be a friend to us both and 
help us. I do so want to keep him ; see, he loves 
me already. You do, you know you do, Rob. I 
have always so longed for a dog; it was our 
dream, Joyce and I, to have a dog of our own, and 
I know this poor thing has no home. He could 
live so happily with me in the Brown room, and 

I 14* 
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be Buch a nice companion, if only Cousin Mona 
would consent You could talk her over — ^I know 
you could — for she thinks so much of you, and so 
does Martha. '* 

I could not think what made Mr. Scott turn so 
suddenly grave, for I was speaking as nicely as 
possible— even Lilian would have found no feult 
with me; but he no longer looked boyish, as he 
stood there punching little holes in the sand with 
hifl stick, as though something perplexed him. 
But as he raised his eyes they had their usual 
pleasant expression. 

" I shall be delighted to help you, Miss Gordon, 
but I have an idea that your cousin does not like 
dogs ; but I will do my best" — as my face fell at 
this. " You know that we must still advertise for 
the owner? but if you want to keep him for a bit, 
I daresay I can manage it for you." 

"Oh, do you think so?" looking gratefully at 
him. " Do you really think that you can persuade 
Cousin Mona ? it will be so kind of you to try, 
Mr. Scott, so very, very kind, and Rob and I will 
be ever so much obliged to you." 

" Oh ! oh ! it is beginning to rain, and you have 
no umbrella," was his irrelevant remark. " Never 
mind, I will fetch you one from my diggings ; we 
shall pass it directly ; if you will take shelter until 
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the shower is over, it would be the far wiser plan." 
But I would not hear of this, and there was a little 
return of dignity in my manner that put him on 
his guard, for he presLtly mollified me by pro- 
posing that I should wait under the trees a few 
minutes while he fetched Rob some food and water. 
How was I to refiise such a charitable suggestion ? 
my smile gave consent, and he touched his hat 
laughingly and hurried off. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE THIN EDGB OF THE WEDGB. 

<^ No friend's % friend till he ihmll prove himself a friend."— 
Beaumont and Fleicher, 






It was evident that poor " Robinson Cmsoe** was 
terribly hungry, for he devoured the plate of food 
placed before him with extreme avidity, and his 
gratitude to Mr. Scott was expressed as plainly as 
his canine language allowed. As soon as his meal 
was finished we started in the direction of the 
town. 

It was growing dusk, but the rain had ceased, -^ 

and as we walked on rapidly 1 soon forgot the 
dreary aspect of the sea and sky, for my thoughts 
were full of my new pet. " Robinson Crusoe** pat- 
tered contentedly beside me ; in his simple doggish 
feith he believed in me utterly; he had found a 
friend, and life was no longer a howling wilderness 
to him. K only I could have shared his content- 
ment; but as I thought of Cousin Mona and 
Martha my heart misgave me. But I had made 
up my mind on one point : if Cousin Mona were 
obdurate and not to be coerced by any amount of 
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argument or persuasion, I would entreat Mr. Scott 
to give poor Robin shelter at the Thatched Hut 
until we could find him a home. 

Just as we were passing the library Mr. Scott 
suddenly touched my arm. 

" Miss Gordon is in there," he said. " I can see 
her grey clock and poke bonnet plainly. Why 
does she dress like a Sister of Charity, I wonder ? 
Would you like me to go and speak to her ?" 

And as I nodded vehemently he darted into the 
shop. 

I spent the interval in endeavouring to explain 
matters to " Robinson Crusoe." I am not quite sure 
that he understood me, but he certainly tried to do 
BO, and when my voice became lugubrious he sud- 
denly stood on his hind legs to comfort me, to the in- 
tense delight of a small boy who was watching us. 

The next moment Cousin Mona joined us. She 
had a puzzled expression on her &ce and looked at 
the poodle with extreme disfavour. 

" Dear me, Rufa," she said, quite fretftdly, " how 
can you want to keep that great ugly creature? 
Martha hates dogs, and I am not sure what your 
Cousin Everard thinks about them, but we never 
had but one dog in our lives — ^poor Lion. Father 
brought him home one day ; he was a stray puppy 
and we kept him.'* 
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" Let us walk on and talk over it," interposed 
Mr. Scott, artfully. " Do you know. Miss Gordon, 
I have a notion that your brother is rather partial 
to dogs. I remember old Lion, he was a splendid 
fellow,*' suddenly addressing me; "one of those 
handsome black retrievers that everyone admires. 
He used to accompany his master in his prowls. I 
am quite sure Mr. Gordon missed him dreadfully. 
A dog is such a companion and never bores one as 
a human being does." 

"Do you think Everard would not object?" 
asked Cousin Mona, doubtfully. 

But here I could hold my tongue no longer. 
< "Oh, do let me keep him. Cousin Mona!" I 
exclaimed, pathetically. " I do so love dogs, and 
he is such a darling, and Mr. Scott says he is worth 
ever so much. I should be so much happier if I 
could have him; he would live with me in the 
Brown room ; he should never come downstairs if 
you did not wish it, and Cousin Everard need not 
know that there is a dog in the house at all. He 
will be such a nice companion for me in my soli- 
tary walks, and — and — ^I do so want a companion," 
my voice breaking, and then, I am ashamed to say, 
the tears came into my eyes, but my heart was so 
set on this thing. 

" Now, Rufa, you are not going to be such a 
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baby as to cry about a dog," replied Cousin Mona, 
irritably. "Really, Roland, you and Rufa have 
put me into a most uncomfortable position. I can 
see how injured Rufa will feel if I refuse her, and 
yet if I say * yes,' Martha will give me warning." 

" If Martha consents, will you withdraw all ob- 
jections," asked Mr. Scott, eagerly. " Come now, 
Miss Gordon, will you promise that?" 

" I am safe in saying * yes' to that," she returned, 
dryly. " Martha will not allow that dog to cross 
the threshold. Good gracious, what is the lad 
about ?" For at that moment Mr. Scott suddenly 
bolted. We had just turned the road leading to 
"The Hermitage," and the darkness soon swal- 
lowed him up. 

I made no answer, but all the same I knew what 
Mr. Scott was about. He had gone on before us 
to coax Martha into acquiescence. Really, after all 
this, I could not treat Mr. Scott coldly again. 

I could see that Cousin Mona was not much 
pleased at this, for she made no further remark, 
and under cover of the darkness I secretly caressed 
Robin as he stalked beside me. As we walked up 
the garden-path I could hear voices. 

"Here they come," observed Mr. Scott in his 
usual good-natured voice. "Now, Martha, be a 
good soul for once." 
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^ Here, get along with you, Muster Boland, you 
have been giving me soft sawder enough. Dear 
sakes alive, what a big ugly brute ! and all of a 
fringe too/' and here Martha held up her skirts 
gingerly and peered out at us, " You are never 
going to ask a Christian household to put up with 
that sort of creature." 

"Miss Rufa," observed Mr. Scott, cheerftilly, 
" will you let me come up to the Brown room for a 
moment? I want to see where my new friend 
Bobinson Crusoe is to have his quarters. 

^^ Martha, who is a good Christian woman, as she 
says" (she had said nothing of the kind), " has con- 
sented to tolerate him for your sake, especially as 
he may be claimed any day, so perhaps her good 
nature will not long be put to the proof. Come, 
you shall thank her afterwards, but I am in a hurry, 
please," and he actually compelled me to precede 
him, Robinson Crusoe following closely, as though 
he suspected enemies. 

" Martha was inclined to change her mind when 
she saw him," he whispered confidentially on the 
landing. " So I thought it prudent to get him out 
of her sight as soon as possible. You must keep 
him a close prisoner for the next day or two, or I 
will not answer for the consequences; a dressed 
poodle is rather an insult to Martha's prejudices." 
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**0h, I am so much obliged to you, and so is 
Robin!" I gasped gratefully; and then I added, 
'^ It is such a good thing that I had a fire in the 
Brown room to-day, or else poor Hobin would have 
been very cold and miserable," 

" Well, really, you do look uncommonly snug up 
here/' returned Mr, Scott, looking round the room 
approvingly; and certainly with the bright little 
fire which Martha had secretly made up during my 
absence, with the easy-chair and rocking-chair 
beside it, and a vase of dark chrysanthemums and 
yellow leaves on the little round table, it did look 
cosy, and I found no fault with Mr. Scott when he 
made a tour of inspection looking at my books and 
music and questioning me about them. 

^^ Well, I must go now," he said, at last; *'but 
first I want to know where Bobinson Crusoe will 
sleep ?" 

^*0h, in my bedroom, of course," I replie.d, 
instantly. 

*^ Then in that case he will want a rug, and you 
ought to have a stock of his proper biscuits, I 
will send you up a few trifles that I think he will 
need, and be sure you take my advice. Miss Gor- 
don — don't let him show that black face of his 
downstairs. Good-bye," and he shook my hand 
heartily. 

H 15 
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" But I have not half thanked you," I returned, 
"and you have been so kind and have taken so 
much trouble about this," 

" Do you want to make me a return ?" he asked 
in a half-laughing way, and he came quite close to 
me. 

" Yes — ^if there is anything I can do," I stam- 
mered, a little nervously. 

" Lots of things ; you can sing to me ; come now, 
that will be a very pretty way of expressing your 
gratitude," and then I promised quite seriously 
that some day I would sing to him. 

When he was gone I sat down on the hearthrug 
and put my arms round Robinson Crusoe, and the 
dear thing laid his head against my shoulder. 
. " Robin, we must love each other very dearly," 
I said to him, and he agreed to this in his dumb 
affectionate way. 

It grieved me to leave him alone, and I was half 
afraid that he would remonstrate at his solitude, 
but he had been well trained ; for when I put down 
an old shawl by the fire and told him to lie there, 
he obeyed at once, and let me close the door on him 
without a dissentient whine. 

Cousin Mona gave an uneasy look as I entered, 
but she made no remark ; and Martha's sniffi and 
tosses of her head were very ominous. 
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I was dying to get back to Robinson Crusoe, 
but I should never have dared to hint this. Hap- 
pily, Cousin Mona told me, as we rose from the 
supper-table, that she would not be able to sit with 
me that evening, as Cousin Everard's eyes were 
bad, and he wanted her to read to him. I hope 
she did not see the relief in my face. 

As I passed through the hall I heard footsteps 
on the gravel path outside, and a feeling of curi- 
osity made me open the door. I had a suspicion 
that Mr. Scott had already redeemed his promise 
of sending the rug, and I was right, but I grew 
hot as various packages were deposited at my feet. 

"Surely you have made some mistake," I re- 
monstrated; " all these things cannot be for me." 

"They are for Miss Rufa Gordon, with Mr. 
Scott's compliments," returned the lad civilly. 
I knew him by sight; he worked up at "The 
Thatched Hut." "Master said I was to offer to 
carry up the tin of biscuits, as it was heavy." 

" Oh, no, thank you, I can manage very well," 
I returned, hurriedly, for I was anxious to get rid 
of him, so I slipped a shilling into his hand, and 
wished him good-evening; but he was right, the 
tin was heavy. I had to make two journeys up- 
stairs before I could convey my treasures out of 
the reach of Martha's sharp eyes. 
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Bobinaon Orosoe received me with a sharp bark 
of delight, which made me shut the door in a 
Budden agony of fear that he would be heard, 
but it was impossible to restrdn his raptures; he 
executed a solemn waltz round me on his hind 
legs, and then offered me his paw a dozen times 
with undiminished cordiaUty, and after that we 
inspected the different articles. 

There was a grey woolly mat, nearly new, an 
old shepherd's plaid rug, and a handsome bronze 
drinking-trough, and a curious-looking red earthen- 
ware dish that had a foreign look about it, which 
was evidently intended to hold his biscuits. Really 
Mr. Scott's thoughtfiilness and generosity were al- 
most overpowering. He had provided a stock of 
biscuits that would suffice for a month's consump- 
tion, and he had actually not forgotten a capital 
brush and comb to bring Eobin's rough coat into 
order. It was the happiest evening I had yet 
passed at " The Hermitage," and as I sat with my 
new companion by my own little fireside, I forgot 
for the first time to envy Joyce. 

When we both grew sleepy I made Robin up a 
comfortable bed in a corner of my room, of which 
he took delighted possession, and I do not know 
which of us slept the sounder. 

I woke long before it was light with that de- 
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lightfnl feeling that something pleasant had hap- 
pened. And as soon as the first faint streaks of 
dawn made things visible, I rose on my pillow 
to regard fondly the black breathing heap beside 
me. 

As it was Sunday I had made up my mind to 
give Kobin a run before breakfast, so I rose early 
and was actually out of the house before Martha 
had lighted her kitchen fire, and we both came 
back well warmed by our exercise* I gave Robin 
his breakfast before I had mine, but I think I 
never felt so hungry in my life. When Cousin 
Mona commented on my colour and appetite, I 
heard Martha give one of her loudest sniffs. I 
knew she had been watching us through the par- 
lour window, for I distinctly saw her apron in the 
shadow of the window curtain. 

She took her revenge on me in rather a spiteful 
way, by neglecting to do up my fireplace. I knew 
that if I had remonstrated with her she would 
have retorted that no power on earth should com- 
pel her to go into that room as long as Robin was 
there, so I wisely held my peace, and the next 
morning I shamed her by laying my own fire and 
fetching coals. I continued to do this for some 
days without grumbling, until she came to a better 
frame of mind. Robin was left to his own devices 

16* 
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that morning, but my fear of Martha made me 
lock the door and put the key in my pocket I 
felt I should be able to attend to the service better 
if I knew he were safe. 

It was a fresh sunshiny day, and as we walked 
back to " The Hermitage/* I made up my mind 
that Bobin and I would have a long country walk 
that afternoon. I would take my Paradise Lost 
with me and sit down and read a little. I knew 
Cousin Mona always went to see a bedridden 
woman, so my Sunday afternoons were free, and 
Bobin would have a solitary evening. 

I think I never enjoyed a walk more ; there was 
a softness in the air that made one forget that 
winter was near. I sat down on a sunny bench 
and read that wonderftd description of the Garden 
of Eden, where the angels deigned to share the 
hospitality of man. 

As I walked home in the gathering dusk I 
thought of my dear Miss Jackson with unusual 
tenderness. I felt that I owed so much to her, for 
we can never be sufficiently grateftil to those who 
sow good seed in our youthful hearts, and to whose 
fostering care we owe our diminished faults and 
our increasing virtues. 

How nobly had Miss Jackson discharged her 
responsibilities with regard to two motherless girls, 
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and how richly she deserved her reward! And 
then my thoughts travelled a little anxiously to 
Joyce. 

How was she spending her Sunday ? Would she 
remember all Miss Jackson's earnest admonitions 
to us on this subject? I knew Cousin Sophy's 
household was somewhat lax with regard to 
Sunday observance. Louise and Bee used to 
laugh and call us Uttle Puritans, because we ol>- 
jected to secular music and novel reading. How 
often Miss Jackson and I have talked over this ! 

*^ My dear Rufa," she said once in her earnest 
way, as we had sat together in her little room, 
" there is one lesson that my life has taught me — 
a well-spent Sunday ensures a well-spent week. 
Never be persuaded by companions who are less 
strict than yourself that you are too scrupulous on 
this point; over-reverence is a safer fault than 
want of reverence, and I am sure when our last 
hour comes, that we shall not regret that we tried 
to serve God on His own special day instead of 
spending it on our own pleasure. I know people 
think me old-fashioned," she went on, " but some 
old fashions are better than new ones, and in my 
opinion this determined effort to secularise Sunday 
and bring it down to the level of other days is 
one of the saddest aspects of these modern times." 
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" But, MisB Jackson," I had argued, rather 
feebly it must be owned, but one of Bee's gibe& 
was still ringing in my ears, " we are Christians, 
not Jews, and there is no need to be so strict and 
Puritanical. Does not St Paul say, *Be not en- 
tangled again with the yoke of bondage* ?" 

" True, but he applied those words in a different 
sense ; still, true freedom is not laxity ; there is no 
need to draw a hard-and-fast line for other people, \ 

we must only be careful to follow the leadings of 
our own conscience. To a Christian, to one who 
wishes to live the higher life, God's day of rest 
and Christ's resurrection day cannot be otherwise 
than holy." And then she opened her Bible and 
pointed out a passage in Isaiah about the Sabbath. 
"^Not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine 
own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words.' 
Ah, dear child, do you see what the Bible teaches 
us ? Surely * My holy day' applies to Sunday or 
Sabbath alike ; it is not our day to be spent as we 
like ; it is hallowed, set apart for rest, for devotion, 
for happy thoughts, for sweet interchange of du- 
ties to our fellow-creatures. Life is so hurried, so 
overfill of work and anxieties, that without Sunday 
few of us would have leisure for the highest work 
of all." 

I remember that I had repeated the substance 
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of this conversation to Joyce before I slept that 
night, but she only listened with a puzzled expres- 
sion on her pretty face. 

" Miss Jackson is terribly old-fashioned, Rufa," 
she said, when I had finished. " I am sure Cousin 
Sophy is a good woman, but she is not so dread- 
fully strict. She says young people must have 
their story books on Sunday and that all music is 
sacred. '* 

" Especially the ' Blue Danube Waltz,' '' I re- 
turned, sarcastically. "I wonder at you, Joyce. 
I thought you were quite shocked when Charlie 
played them." 

" And so I was, and Louie made him leave off; 
she said it was bad form, and that she would play 
some Mendelssohn instead." 

"Still, even Louise " And then I bit my 

tongue hard to keep the censorious, words back. 
What was Louise's novel-reading to me? Had I 
any right to judge? Example was better than 
precept. "We could not set our own standard 
too high." How often my dear Miss Jackson isaid 
that, but we must not expect other people to live 
up to it. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

MR. SCOTT SURPRISES ME. 

" A man is bound to be grateful if he has received a kind- 
ness." — deero. 

I WAS in this calm retrospective mood as I walked 
down the lane leading to " The Hermitage;" the 
leaves had nearly all fallen now, and the trees were 
black and bare. I was just looking at the young 
crescent-moon peeping between the tree-tops, when 
Robinson Crusoe effectually roused me by uttering 
a shrill bark of recognition and darting from my 
side, and I became aware that Mr. Scott was throw- 
ing away his cigar as he advanced to meet us. It 
was too dark to see his face clearly, but his voice 
sounded both pleased and friendly. 

" I call this lucky," he said, shaking hands ; " I 
was just thinking how I was to get news of my. 
friend Robinson Crusoe, for I was afraid to call and 
inquire after him. If you are not tired you might 
walk a few steps with me, and tell me what sort of 
temper the excellent Martha is in to-day." 

I did as I was requested without hesitation. 
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"Martha is in an execrable temper," I returned, 
"and poor Cousin Mona looks miserable, but 
neither of them have mentioned Robinson Crusoe ; 
they are steadily ignoring his existence." And 
then, as Mr. Scott listened with undisguised inter- 
est, I gave him a detailed account of my day — our 
morning walk, and the way I smuggled Robin up 
and down stairs, our happy evening together, and 
his rare intelligence and affectionate disposition. I 
drew a veil over Martha's neglect, for I hoped in a 
few days that I should bring her to her senses ; and 
then I finished by thanking him for all the beauti- 
ful things he had sent, but he stopped me at once. 

" My dear Miss Gordon, pray do not make a fuss 
about that rubbish. I took the liberty of sending 
you Tip's drinking-trough and his Egyptian biscuit- 
dish, for the shops were nearly all closed last night, 
besides" — ^here he hesitated, but I knew what he 
was going to say, that Robinson Crusoe might be 
claimed any day, and that it was useless to spend 
money. Such a pang crossed me at this thought. 

"I suppose you must go to the police-station 
about him," I said, dolefully, " but I am afraid that 
I shall be very miserable if I lose him." 

"Not a bit of it," he returned, cheerfully. 
"Look here. Miss Rufa, don't you bother your 
head about that ; if Robinson Crusoe is claimed, I 
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know a jolly little grey Skye that will suit you 
exactly, and I will bring him down myself." But 
of course I would not hear of this for a moment, 
for, though he forbore to argue with me, I felt that 
he was unconvinced. We had walked to the end 
of the lanie by this time and had just turned, when 
Mr. Scott said in a triumphant tone — 

" After all, I think I will look Miss Gordon up. 
I seldom have a free afl;ernoon on Sunday, as the 
Eedfords generally turn up, so if you have no ob- 
jection I will come in with you." Now why could 
he not have said this at once, instead of making 
me walk down the lane with him ? but I forgave 
him this want of consideration when I remembered 
his generosity to Robin. 

Cousin Mona opened the door to us, and seemed 
unfeignedly pleased at the sight of my companion, 
her face quite lighted up. " This is very friendly 
of you, Roland," I heard her say, as I conveyed 
Robinson Crusoe upstairs. It grieved me to leave 
him, poor fellow, to his solitary evening, but it 
could not be helped, and as I stooped down to give 
him a parting caress, I heard a quick tap at the 
door, and the next moment Mr. Scott entered. 

" Look here," he said, breathlessly, " Mr. Gordon 
wants to see the poodle, so you had better bring 
him down with you. Why, you have no fire here 
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to-day, and I was hoping you would sing to us 
after tea." 

" Oh, I never have a fire here on Sunday,'' I 
returned hastily with a blush of annoyance, as I 
saw him glance at the untidy fireplace; "but do 
you really mean that Robin may come downstairs ? 
this is your doing, Mr. Scott, I am sure." But he 
only laughed, and told me to* hurry up, please, as 
they were waiting for tea. 

If Eobinson Crusoe had been a human being he 
could not have shown more intelligence or a nicer 
tact ; he seemed to understand that he was on his 
probation, and that a great deal of his future com- 
fort depended on his behaviour, and I am quite 
sure that Mr. Scott was much struck with his 
^gacity. 

Instead of slinking behind us, he stalked 
solemnly to Cousin Everard's chair, and, sitting 
down beside him, gravely oflfered his paw. 

" He is a comical fellow," observed Cousin Ever- 
ard, much amused at this. "Do you see him, 
Mona ? he is quite a humorist ; he looks as though 
he were poking fun at us in a solemn way." 

" He is terribly ugly," she returned, with a shrug ; 
but even Cousin Mona could not forbear a smile, 
as he crossed gravely to her side and waved his 
ridiculous paw at her. 

16 
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" It is all right, let bygones be bygones, and I 
am not proud," that is what he meant to say. 

" Oh, go along with you, do, I am no lover of 
dogs," she said, pettishly. But Robin was not the 
least disconcerted by her ungraciousness, he lay 
down on the rug and indulged in a placid nap, 
while we chatted round the tea-table until it was 
time to get ready for the evening-service. " I shall 
not be able to leave my brother this evening, 
Roland," observed Cousin Mona when tea was 
over. "He has asked me to stay with him. K 
you are going to church, perhaps you will be kind 
enough to look after Rufe? I do not like her 
being out so late alone." 

" With the greatest pleasure," he answered with 
alacrity, but I could not help wondering at Cousin 
Mona's bad taste in allowing him no option. I 
said as much when we had started, but he returned 
quite gravely that he liked going very much, and 
that he never intended to stay at home. 

" I won't pretend to be a better fellow than I 
am," he said honestly, " and I am afraid I do not 
go very regularly to evening service, but to-night I 
am inclined to- turn over a new leaf." 

I was rather pleased ,at this frankness, and I 
could not help thinking that many young men 
might have taken pattern by his reverent behaviour 
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in church ; he had a good voice and sang lustily. 
His first speech as we left the church rather sur- 
prised me, for he said quite bluntly and without 
the least leading up to it — 

" I am rather glad of this opportunity of speak- 
ing to you. I wanted to ask you if you are getting 
more reconciled to your life at * The Hermitage.' 
Mrs. Bedford thinks you "are happier ; I hope that 
you are going to endorse this ?" 

" K Robin stays I shall be much happier," I 
replied with energy. 

" Oh, come now, I am not going to believe that 
your happiness depends on a poodle, so you must 
not put me off in that way. I can see your cousin 
is awfully fond of you ; she says that you are not a 
bit of trouble in the house, and that she finds your 
society pleasant. Miss Gordon is not a demonstra- 
tive person, so that goes for a good deal." 

" Cousin Mona is very kind," I sighed, " and, 
yes, I do believe she likes me a little, but you must 
not be shocked, Mr. Scott, if I say that I find it 
very hard to get on with her." 

" I am not a bit shocked, but I own I am dis- 
appointed," he returned, quickly. " I thought yoi^ 
would have found out by this time what a splendid 
woman she is ; upon my word, I don't know another 
woman like her." 
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" What can you mean ?" I asked, incredulously. 
" She is good, oh, yes, I grant that ; she is kind to 
Cousin Everard and she visits the poor, but all the 
same she is terribly depressing.'* 

" And that is all you can say for her. And yet 
to me there is something heroic about that woman ; 
talk of saints ! if anyone deserves the name it is 
Miss Gordon." 

"I wish you would tell me why you speak so 
highly of her," I asked, curiously. " I should like 
to be fond of Cousin Mona, but she is such a dis- 
mal companion ; she never laughs or seems inter- 
ested in ordinary every-day things ; she takes life 
tragically somehow." 

" Ah, poor soul, I do not wonder at that," he 
replied, with so much feeling that I could hardly 
believe my ears. " Look here. Miss Rufa, I am 
not much of a hand at telling these sort of stories ; 
you just ask Martha about her; it is no secret, 
most people in Cromford know that poor Miss 
Gordon refused to marry the man she loved, 
because she would not leave her father and 
brother." 

I was so astonished at this revelation that I stood 
still. " Cousin Mona had a lover," I gasped, and 
in spite of his seriousness Mr. Scott could not help 
laughing. 
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" I call that the unkindest cut of all ; you young 
ladies can be dreadfully severe on your own sex. 
Do you know that Miss Gordon was a very good- 
looking woman ten or twelve years ago ? I have 
heard people call her fascinating.^ 

" And she gave him up ?" 

"Oh^yes, Martha will tell you about that; she 
thinks no end of her mistress. Miss Gordon has 
simply effaced herself and her own happiness. As 
I said before, few women would have shown such 
devotion to that poor brother." 

" Why do you call him poor ?" I returned, rather 
indignantly. "Cousin Everard is peculiar, like 
many clever people, but he is quite a genius, is he 
not?" 

" He thinks himself one," returned Mr. Scott, 
rather significantly; "but here we are at 'The 
Hermitage,' and I must decline to open your eyes 
any more, but if you are the girl I think you— you 
will care very much for that cousin of yours." 

" If you are the girl I think you," what an odd 
remark ! Whatever could Mr^. Scott mean ? but he 
was altogether so different to-night. I rather liked 
him for taking up cudgels in Cousin Mona's 
defence. It was loyal of him to stick up for his 
friend, and not allow an opinionative, censorious 
girl to undervalue her; and really if this were true, 

16* 
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and she had really given up her lover for her 
brother's sake, I should be obliged to admire her 
too. I was only too much addicted to hero wor- 
ship. I had quite forgotten Robinson Crusoe, and 
I fairly started when the door opened and I heard 
his shrill bark. I was so delighted to see the dear 
fellow again that, in spite of Cousin Mona, I took 
him in my arms and hugged him. 

" Now, Rufa, I do call that almost wicked,'' she 
said, severely, " to lavish affection on a dumb creat- 
ure in that ridiculous way. What have you done 
with Roland ? I expected him to supper." 

" He was very sorry. Cousin Mona, but he had 
quite forgotten that he had an engagement. He 
asked me to wish you good-night as he had not a 
minute to spare. Where has Robin been all this 
time ?" 

" On the study rug," she returned, curtly. " He 
followed Everard into the room, so we let him 
stay." 

" That was very kind of you," I replied, grate- 
fully. "You don't really mind him, do you?" 
very coaxingly. 

" I have long ago left off thinking what I mind," 
she answered, with a sigh. "Everard makes no 
objection to him, so you need not keep the poor 
thing a prisoner. I am afraid Martha will never 
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be reconciled to him ; but there, we all have our 
likes and dislil^es. Take off your hat, child, 
for Everard is waiting for his supper, and if you 
want to please me, don't waste the affection that 
ought to be spent on human beings on a dumb 
animal who has not the sense to value it." 

I would not argue that point with Cousin Mona, 
fot I was far too happy, but I wisely resolved to be 
lees demonstrative in public. I was really grate- 
ful to my cousin for giving way to me, and I 
determined to do all I could to please her in 
return. 

After that day Robinson Crusoe had the run of 
the house with the exception of the kitchen. It 
was many a long week before Martha could be in- 
duced to allow him there, and for ten days at least 
she refused to speak to me. At the end of that 
time her temper mended, and one morning when I 
entered the Brown room I found the fire laid and 
the scuttle full of coals ; but I thought it best to 
take no notice, and after that we feel into our usual 
ways. 

Strange to say, no one ever claimed Robinson 
Crusoe; that all Mr. Scott's inquiries could elicit 
was that a lady and a little girl, accompanied by a 
large black poodle, had stayed for a night at the 
Grantham Arms. She was an American lady, the 
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proprietor said, and talked of going back to New 
York by the next steamer ; she had left the maid 
and luggage in London. What her business was 
in Cromford and how she had contrived to lose the 
dog, were mysteries no one could solve. 

I never could bear to think of that miserable 
day and night that poor Eobin had spent. The 
porter at the station remembered seeing a large 
black poodle hanging about the place that day, 
but he could not come close enough to him to read 
the name on his collar. And two or three chil- 
dren saw him careering up and down the Parade 
like a mad thing. He would not allow any one to 
approach him, but he went up fearlessly to ladies, 
especially if they had children with them. 

He was wonderfully happy in his new home and 
was very gentle and obedient. Lilian admired 
him immensely and gave me carte-blanehe to bring 
him to Hazel Cottage whenever I liked. I told 
her how grateful I was to Mr. Scott for all his 
kindness, and she looked excessively pleased. 

"I am so glad you and Mr. Scott are better 
friends,'* she said, simply. " You were very stiflF 
and prejudiced, were you not, Rufa ? but I am mag- 
nanimous and forgive you." 

I tried vainly to find an opportunity of question- 
ing Martha about Cousin Mona, but one evening. 
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about a fortnight after Robin's arrival, I found ber 
trying her eyes over a piece of fine work, and coaxed 
her to let me finish it. 

The next evening when I took it to her, she 
seemed so surprised and pleased and thanked me 
so cordially that I resolved to stay uninvited. 
Eobiii was safely shut into the back parlour, and 
Cousin Mona was hard at work in the study. I 
had my evening to myself, and I was sure that my 
society would do Martha good, for she had a glum 
headachy look as though she were fretting. So I 
sat down by the table and began to arrange or dis- 
arrange her funny little painted cotton-box, and 
Martha, with her brown spectacles well on her 
nose, darned a grey stocking in silence. 

It was clearly not her intention to begin the con- 
versation; she had thanked me sufficiently and 
had done her part ; very likely she was wondering 
why I was lingering there so long. 

" Martha, do you like Mr. Scott very much V I 
asked, suddenly. 

" I have not thought about it, missy," she re- 
plied, after a moment's hesitation. "A person 
cannot j^ell dislike a young man who behaves him- 
self like a gentleman and is always civil spoken 
and agreeable. What put Muster Boland into 
your head, if I may make bold to ask ?" 
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" Cousin Mona told me he was a great favourite 
of yours,'* I returned, coaxingly. " Come now, 
Martha, why won't you own that you like him 
very much indeed ? Think of all the nice pud- 
dings you make for him and the second helpings 
that he always takes to please you." 

I saw a smile cross her face at this recollection. 

" Well, then, I do like him," she returned, with 
a snap of her worsted. "Will that satisfy you, 
missy ? Young men are not in my line, hut I will 
say that Muster Roland is better than most. Miss 
Mona sets great store by him, and so does the mas- 
ter. The sight of his cheery face in the house is 
like a streak of sunshine on a winter's day. It 
seems more warming to one's feelings than the sum- 
mer sunshine." 

Evidently Martha was thawing. I must pursue 
my advantage. 

"I like him better myself," I replied, care- 
lessly. " He is kind-hearted and so ready to help 
one. Do you know he told me to ask you some- 
thing. Do you remember that Sunday evening 
when we went to church together and Cousin Mona 
stayed at home?" And as Martha nodded, 
" Well, we had such a strange conversation. Mr. 
Scott began talking about Cousiti Mona — ^he 
wanted me to like her as much as he did — he said 
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she was splendid and had done splendid things." 
Here Martha took off her spectacles and looked at 
me sharply, but I went on with my sentence. 
" He said, * Ask Martha to tell you all about it, for 
I am no hand at a story, but every one in Crom- 
ford knows that Miss Gordon gave up the man she 
loved for the sake of her father and brother.' *' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LABOURS OP SISYPHUS. 
" Everything in excess is adverse to nature.'' 

I COULD see that Martha was completely taken 
aback by this speech. She sat quite rigid in her 
chair and opened her mouth once or twice, as 
though she were going to speak, and then changed 
her mind. 

" I don't see that it is Muster Scott's business or 
yours either, missy, to rake up stories that most 
folk have forgotten. Miss Mona's love-affairs are 
nought to anyone but herself." 

" But, Martha," I exclaimed, eagerly, for the 
word love-affairs had only roused my curiosity 
afresh, " don't you see, Mr. Scott wanted me to 
know all about Cousin Mona^ because he wished 
me to like her and reverence her as much as he 
does, and he said everyone in Cromford knows 
about it.'* 

" K they did they have forgotten by this time, 
for it is very nigh eleven years ago since Mr. Allan 
— ^but there^ I am letting the cat out of the bag. 
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Look here, missy, it is not that I am disagreeable, 
but Muster Roland has made a mistake in telling 
you to come to me. I may know a sight of thingat 
that I would not repeat, but he is young and does 
not think, and you are nought but a child your- 
self. If you want to know you had better ask 
Miss Mona herself. Maybe it would be a relief to 
her to tell you^ but whether you ask her or not 
you may just take my word for it. I have known 
Miss Mona since she was a young thing, and if 
ever a woman was nigh being an angel, it was the 
young missis." 

There was a pathos and rugged dignity in 
Martha as she said this that made me rather 
ashamed of my childish curiosity. Martha was no 
ordinary servant : she was the trusted and faithful 
friend of the household. During her married life 
I knew Cousin Mona had seen her nearly daily. 

" My good old friend Martha," how often have I 
heard her say this, and she always spoke to her 
so geutly. 

" I am not denying," she went on, " that Muster 
Roland talks to me sometimes, and that Miss Mona 
knows he does, but there are not many secrets 
kept from him ; he has been a good friend to the 
master in more ways than one, but talking to you, 
missy, is a different thing altogether, and maybe 

in 17 
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Miss Mona would rather I kept my own counsel. 
Just you take your coaxing ways and wheedling 
speeches to her^ and I am thinking perhaps she 
might bring herself to tell you her own story. 
She has taken a mighty fancy to you, missy. I 
can see her eyes soften when they look at you, and if 
you could only find a way of comforting her and 
making her life a bit easier, poor lamb" — but here 
Martha stopped as though something choked her 
utterance, and I could see there were tears in her 
eyes. 

"I daresay you are right, Martha," I said, 
hastily, for I felt rather inclined to cry myself, 
partly from sympathy, and partly from vexation at 
the mistake I had made. 

"I will not ask you anything more, but you 
might just tell me what Cousin Mona was like 
when she was young — my age I mean ?" 

Martha dashed the tears out of her eyes as I 
spoke. 

" There is no harm in telling you that, missy. 
Miss Mona was as handsome as a picture. She 
had always a long sort of face, but she had such a 
fine colour, and her hair was lovely — ^very fair and 
fine — ^but it looked as though the sun were shining 
upon it. I always say it was sorrow of heart that 
turned it grey, before she was thirty. I often won- 
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der why some young folks' lives are so twisted and 
muddled, that they never get out of the shadow, 
and other people don't know what trouble means ; 
but there, I must be warming master's gruel, for 
Mi^s Mona says he has got cold again." 

It was evident that Martha wanted to get rid of 
me, so I went back to Robin and sat on the rug 
with him, staring into the fire until I got sleepy. 
Oh, these vexed problems, these mysteries of life, 
how was an inexperienced girl to solve them ? My 
heart felt full of pity for poor Cousin Mona who 
had had a lover and lost him, and whose life was 
so dull and sad. 

But the next morning a note from Lilian drove 
Cousin Mona's troubles out of my head. It was 
written hurriedly. I was to come up to dinner 
that evening ; Mr. Scott and a friend of his — a young 
curate, were coming, and the curate was very musi- 
cal. I must bring all my best songs, and come 
early; and there was not the least need to be 
smart, as I was in mourning, and so on, every 
other word underlined in the most emphatic 
way. 

But the postscript especially delighted me — 

" Of course Robinson Crusoe may come too. I 
want Mr. Fenwick to see him." 

I insisted on Robin reading his invitation for 
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himself, tut he only tossed the note into the air 
and then tried to swallow it. What a romp we 
had to be sure, and how silly we both were ! I 
was a little ashamed of my babyishness when 
Cousin Mona came into the room^ but she only 
gave one of her faint slow smiles, 

"You and Robin seem very happy, Rufa. "Was 
that letter from Mrs. Redford ?'* 

" Yes, but I cannot read it to you, because that 
bad Robin has torn it in pieces. I am to dine at 
Hazel Cottage to-night — Mr. Scott and his friend, 
Mr. Fenwick, are going — and we are to have 
music." 

" That will be a nice change for you," she re- 
turned, kindly. " But you have no evening dress, 
have you, my dear?" The idea of Cousin Mona 
thinking of that ! 

" I have only my best black frock, for I cannot 
wear white yet, but it is quite good, and there is 
no need to be smart, Lilian says, as we shall be the 
only ladies. I shall get some white chrysanthe- 
mums; they will be a relief." 

"You always look nice, Rufa," and actually 

Cousin Mona said this as if she meant it, and I 

blushed as though I had received an unexpected 

compliment ; but I was greatly touched when later 

^ in the day she brought me a little cardboard box. 
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" I shall never wear that again, so you may as well 
have it," she said, hurriedly. But she was out of 
the room before I had opened the box. 

It was a pretty necklace of bright sparkling jet 
and set closely round the throat like a collar. I 
had never possessed anything half so lovely, and I 
rushed off at once to thank her. 

" You are very welcome to it, Rufe,'* she said, 
but there was a note of sadness in her voice. 
" My dear father gave it to me when I was going 
to a grand London dinner, and he paid a great 
deal for it. It is far better for you to use it than to 
lock it up in my wardrobe," and I could not help 
agreeing with her. 

I could scarcely wait until the evening to show 
my necklace to Lilian, and I thought the afternoon 
would never end. 

I dressed early and then practised my songs until 
it was time to go ; but I was too early after all, for 
Lilian was still dressing, but she made me come up 
to^ her at once and was full of apologies for her 
tardiness. 

" There were the flowers to arrange that Howell 

brought," she said, breathlessly, "and then baby 

cried and I had to stay with him. Now take off 

your jacket and let me look at you," and then the 

necklace was admired to my heart's content. 

17* 
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But I was a little out of countenance when I 
saw her whisper to Mr. Scott afterwards in the 
drawing-room, and his eyes fastened on the neck- 
lace at once, but he had the good taste not to 
allude to it in any way. 

It was a delightful evening. The curate, Mr. 
Fenwick, was a very pleasant man and had trav- 
elled a good deal, and all dinner-time he gave us a 
most interesting account of his visit to Palestine. 
When coffee had been served we all gathered 
round the piano. Mr. Fenwick had brought his 
violin and Mr. Scott his violoncello, and we really 
had an excellent concert. Afterwards I sang, and 
for a long time they kept me singing one song 
after another until I said it was getting late and 
that I must go home, and then Mr. Scott an- 
nounced his intention of accompanying me. He 
had been rather quiet since ihe singing began and 
I had not heard his voice once, but directly we 
had left the cottage he said very earnestly — 

" You are always happy when you sing, aren't 
you ?" 

"I suppose so. I certainly forget everything 
but the words I am singing, but I wonder how you 
found that out." 

" It was not very difficult. I think a voice like 
yours must make anyone happy. Why did you 
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leave off singing so soon? I could have listened 
to you all night and not have been tired." 

"You are making me quite conceited, Mr. 
Scott," I said, laughing. 

" Oh, no, there is no conceit about you ! You 
are a sensible girl and know you have an uncom- 
monly good voice. Miss Gordon told me you had. 
By-the-bye, have you talked to Martha yet ?" But 
he seemed a little taken aback when I repeated 
Martha's speech. 

"Oh, she is a bit stiff, is she," he returned. 
" Never mind, I daresay you will know it all some 
day. How did you like Fen wick? is he not a 
pleasant fellow ? he is a regular trump is Fen wick. 
He works among the slums, and does no end of 
good. You tell Miss Gordon about him, she will 
be interested." 

Strange to say Cousin Mona questioned me 
rather closely about him as we sat over the fire 
warming ourselves. 

" Did you like him, Rufa ? He is a very earnest 
young man, I hear. His name is Hugh, is it not ?" 

" I think not. No, I remember now that Mr. 
Scott called him Allan ; they seem great chums." 

Was it my fancy, or did Cousin Mona change 
colour ? The next moment she put up her hand to 
shield her face from the flame. 
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" I liked him very much ; he told ns so mnch 

that was interesting about Syrian domestic life, he 

• said it was like living among Bible pictures. He 

is going to give a series of lectures this winter. 

How I wish we were near enough to hear them !'' 

" Is he delicate ? I mean should you call him a 
robust man," she asked, hurriedly. 

" Not particularly, but he looks in good health. 
He plays the violin beautifully. Mr. Bedford is a 
child beside him ; he has a fine touch, and " 

" It is late ; I think we ought to go now," she 
returned, rising as she spoke. How pale and tired 
she looked ! her face looked so old andlined in the 
lamplight. When she kissed me her lips were 
quite cold, but her voice was so gentle. " Good- 
night, my dear; I am so glad you have had a 
happy evening. Now you must go to bed." 

" Are you sure you are quite well. Cousin Mona ? 
Yesterday and to-day you have looked unusually 
tired." 

"I am rather poorly to-night," she returned, 
quietly, "but it is nothing of any consequence. 
Don't trouble about me, Rufa; a night's sleep will 
put me right. No, there is nothing you can do for 
me,'* as I looked rather wistfully at her, "I am 
often a little ailing." 

I had never seen her look so ill, but it was no 
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use telling her so. So I went up to my own room, 
but I wad not a bit surprised when Martha told me 
the next morning that her mistress was not well 
and must keep her bed. 

" I shall take her up some nice hot tea and toast 
as soon as the fire has burnt up," she said, in her 
usual brusque way, " and perhaps you will hurry 
down and help with the breakfast, missy, as I have 
so much to do, and there is master as helpless as a 
child or worse." 

I knew from Martha's manner that she was 
anxious, so I hurried my toilet and then tapped at 
my cousin's door as I passed. 

Cousin Mona's voice was very faint as she bade 
me enter. She was lying high on her pillows, and 
her fece looked drawn and white, but she greeted 
me with a smile. 

" Don't look so frightened, Eufa. Why, what 
large startled eyes — ^you silly child — have you never 
seen anyone in bed before ?" 

" You look so dreadfully pale, Cousin Mona." 

" That is because I have been in pain all night 
and have not slept. And now I have promised 
Martha to lie still for a few hours ; she has lighted 
my fixe and brought me some nice hot tea, so I feel 
quite refreshed. Do you think you can look after 
your Cousin Everard," and I assured her with a 
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great deal of emphasis that I would do my hest to 
take care of him. 

" Then I will try not to worry," she returned, 
closing her eyes; but as I was leaving the room 
she called me back twice ; once to remind me that 
he liked his newspaper dried and cut, and secondly 
that he took three lumps of sugar in his coffee. 
She was calling me back a third time, but I ran 
downstairs. 

I did not find it very easy to manage Cousin 
Everard ; he seemed terribly upset when he heard 
his sister had had a bad night, and it was a long 
time before I could get him to sit down to his 
breakfast, and even then I had perpetually to 
remind him that his coffee was getting cold, and 
that his toast was buttered, he kept pushing his 
plate from him and thinking he had finished. 

" It is very harassing, extremely harassing !" he 
muttered more than once ; " it is the most incon- 
venient moment that Mona could have found to be 
ill. I wish people would take care of themselves," 
with gathering irritation. ^' No one need be ill if 
they keep their feet warm and their head cool. I 
wonder what I am to do this morning without 
Mona." 

"Do you think I could be any help to you, 
jDousin Everard ?" I asked nervously, but I rather 
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repented of my offer, when he accepted it at 
once. 

" I daresay you could finish that piece of copy- 
ing that Mona left undone," he said, peering at me 
in his short-sighted way, " and you could look out 
the books that I wanted. Yes" — his manner 
becoming more eager — "yes, I think you could 
help me," and he wanted me to come to his study 
at once, but I told him that I must go up first to 
see if Cousin Mona wanted anything. 

She was lying with her eyed closed, and appeared 
in a good deal of pain. She seemed rather sur- 
prised when I told her that I was going to help 
Cousin Everard ; she opened her eyes and looked 
at me a little anxiously. 

"That is very kind of you, Rufa; yes, I know 
that he wanted me to finish that copying, but I 
was in such pain ; you must not let him tire you. 
Everard does not always remember that women's 
backs ache sometimes ; he forgets everything when 
he is at work. There, run away, dear, or he will 
be fretting at your delay." And she was right, for 
I found him parading up and down the study, in 
his old dressing-gown, with the restlessness of a 
Polar bear, and he looked quite fevered with 
impatience. 

" There, sit down, sit down," he said, peevishly, 
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** and as soon as you have finished that page, you 
must bring it to me at once ; you must leave blanks 
for the Greek quotations, and mind you only ^te 
one side of a page, and" — ^but it is impossible to 
remember all the injunctions he gave me. 

I never passed such a day in my life; before 
dinner came I was utterly fagged, how could 
Cousin Mona have endured day after day of this 
drudgery ? 

Did learned scholars always pursue their work in 
this desultory and extraordinary way? "Was an 
amanuensis always compelled to act as a perpetual 
Jack-in-the-box? I had hardly completed two 
lines of my appointed task before I was asked to 
find some brown, mouldy, old book on the top 
shelf, that required a short ladder to reach it. I 
placed it at his elbow, and was about to retreat, 
when he desired me in an injured voice to find and 
read him the passage. It was evident that this 
opened a field of controversy, for before the morn- 
ing was over I had brought him about twenty 
other books, and was quite dusty with groping on 
the shelves for them. 

Dinner made a slight diversion, but to my dismay 
I found that I was expected to resume my task 
directly the meal was finished. Poor Robin looked 
at me in a disappointed way, he had hoped for a 
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walk, but I shook my head at him and whispered 
by-and-by. 

"When tea-time came there were thirty books 
heaped round Cousin Everard, and I had not 
written more than a dozen lines. Every time I 
tried to go on with my task he called me back in 
the most excited way to search for another refer- 
ence. "They all contradict each other so/^ he 
said, helplessly, " there is no getting at the exact 
truth. K Mona were here she would — ^what did 
you do with that big brown book ?" interrupting 
himself, "the Encyclopaedia, I mean. Turn to 
letter P," but my voice was quite hoarse as I read it. 

I took advantage of an instant's lull to run up to 
Cousin Mona; she was lying back in her easy-chair 
by the fire, and looked extremely ill, but she bright- 
ened up' at the sight of me. 

" I was hoping that you would come ; what have 
you and Robin been about ?" then as she caught 
sight of my tired face, her expression changed. 

" My poor child, how fagged and jaded you look ! 

* 

sit down beside me for a moment ; surely — surely 
— ^j'ou have not been with Everard since dinner ?" 
and she looked quite unhappy when I gave her an 
account of my labours. 

" And it is tea-time now, and poor Robin has 
not had a run," I finished, lugubriously. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

COUSIN mona's story. 

Cousin Mona listened with a distressed face. 
" This will never do," she said, with strong irrita- 
tion in her voice. "I must speak to Everard; he 
has no right to work you in this way." And in spite 
of her feehleness she was actually rising from her 
chair, when Martha came into the room and 
stopped her. 

" What are you doing, Miss Mona ?" she asked, in 
a reproving tone. "You are no more fit to move 
than a baby. I just stepped up to say that missy 
had better have her tea up here along with you. 
It will be more company for both of you, for the 
master has dropped asleep over his books, and very 
likely he will be wanting nothing until supper. 

" Asleep, Martha ? is my brother really asleep ? 
And there was such a look of relief on her face. 

Martha nodded as she cleaned the table hastily. 

" I thought I would look in and see if the fire 
wanted mending, as I had no notiou where missy 
was, and there was master sound asleep, with his 
head pillowed on a heap of books, and he was 
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Bleeping as sweetly as a child in its cot, so I put on a 
big lump of coal with my fingers and left him to 
have his nap out." 

" It will do him good," returned Cousin Mona, 
softly. *' Shall you like to have your tea up here' 
with me, Rufa? Eobin may come too," she added, 
with a smile, when Martha was out of hearing; 
" but you had better wait until Martha has gone 
before you bring him up. I have grown quite ac- 
customed to him, but I think she would never get 
over it if she saw him in this room." 

That tea was the first cosy meal that I had ever 
had with Cousin Mona, and Robin and I enjoyed 
ourselves immensely. I do not know how it came 
about, whether Mr. Fenwick's name led to it, but 
ajl at once she began speaking of her old life, and 
how she had once known a relation of Mr. Fen- 
wick. I think she only meant this as a passing 
allusion, and that she had no intention of dwelling 
upon it, but I suddenly burst out in my impulsive 
way— 

" Cousin Mona, was not that the — ^the " I did 

not dare to say " lover," so substituted " friend 
whom you gave up for the sake of your family ? 
Do — do please tell me about it, and why you were 
so noble, as Mr. Scott said you were — only he 
would not tell me anything about it." 
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A deep blush came over her worn face; she 
looked at me a little startled. 

" Noble ! did Roland say that ? Foolish boy, he is 
too partial. After all I only did my duty ; he was 
right not to tell you, Bu& ; why should you want 
to hear a sad story ?" 

"But I should love to hear it," I returned, 
eagerly, sitting down on the stool at her feet, in 
my favourite attitude. I was like Robin, I did so 
enjoy basking in the warm firelight, and no fear of 
spoiling my complexion ever deterred me. "I 
should like to hear about your old life and to know 
more about you. Martha says you used to be so 
different ? And she and Mr. Scott seem so devoted 
to you." 

Oh, the sadness of her smile as I said this . 

" Different ?" in a voice that thrilled me with its 
intense melancholy. " Did you think I was always 
like this, Rufa ? I am only thirty-eight now, but I 
look years older ; it is the life npt the years that 
crush out one's youth — ^life with its troubles, its dis- 
appointments. Ah, child, sometimes I think I have 
suffered enough, but the end is not yet through 
much tribulation.' Oh, how true that is, ^ through 
much tribulation' we must enter the kingdom !" 

"May I not know all about your troubles?" I 
asked timidly. 
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Not all my troubles, dear," with a stress on the 
all. "but if you desire to know about my young 
days, there is no reason why I should not tell you ; 
there is no danger of re-opening a wound that 
has never really closed, and your sympathy will be 
previous to me. I do not know how it is, Rufe, but 
even in these few weeks you have grown dear to me. 
Your little tempers, your girlish fits of obstinacy, 
cannot hide from me that you have a true nature ; 
sincerity, truth, and a wish for better things, they 
are all there." 

"Ah, no. Cousin Mona," hiding my face as I 
spoke, ** I do not deserve this praise ; I have been 
simply horrid since I came here." 

" No, dear, not horrid, you must not exaggerate, 
only unsettled and; unhappy. Do you think that I 
have not noticed your brave efforts to make the 
best of your uncongenial surroundings and to find 
new interests? Most girls would have fretted 
themselves to death by this time, for this is no 
home for a young thing like you. I do not say 
you have been always good, Rufa. You behaved 
very badly to that poor boy, Roland, when he was 
here, but your perseverance, your industry, your 
kindness to Martha — oh, she sings your praises 
sometimes — ^prove you have some strength of char- 
acter." 

o 18* 
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"I wish — I wish — I had heen better, Coasin 
Mona," I exclaimed, remorsefully. "I know I 
have not been much comfort to you." 

" On the contrary, you have been a great com- 
fort to me ; it is pleasant for me to see your young 
face opposite to me, and to have you working 
beside me of an evening. I have been far less 
lonely since you came here," and she stroked my 
hair gently as she spoke. 

"I am so glad, Cousin Mona," I whispered; and 
at that moment I felt I loved her. 

" After all, I am not telling you much about 
myself, am I, Bufa ? I had a y^tj happy girlhood. 
We lived here, as you know, for my father was 
not a rich man, and he wanted to give Everard the 
advantage of a university training. Everard was 
never very careful in money matters ; he was al- 
ways somewhat vague and dreamy, unpractical, as 
dear father used to say, and those years at Win- 
chester and Oxford made rather a serious hole 
in his income. *• I have only one son living,' he 
would say, * and I intend him to have every pos- 
sible advantage.' My poor father, he was so proad 
of Everard's genius ; he used to tell me over and 
over again that some day the world would hear 
of him and find out his worth ; he never lost his 
faith in him, never. ^ The best fruit ripens slowly ; 
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his good work is to eome/ I remember so well 
his saying this a few days before his death/' 

"I suppose Cousin Everard is a very clever 
man?" I asked, tentatively. I thought Cousin 
Mona looked at me a little strangely. 

^'Has anyone told you to the contrary?" she 
demanded, and there was a sudden sharpness in 
her voice. I shook my head rather hurriedly. I 
could not help remembering Mr.. Scott's reply 
when I had asked him if Cousin Everard were a 
genius. *^He thinks himself one," but after all 
that was no opinion. 

" He is a very clever man," she returned, em- 
phatically. '*• He is a fine classical scholar, and his 
erudition is marvellous, but of late years his health 
has been bad and his work has suffered. "^ 

"Yes, I see." 

" He is hypercritical and difficult to please. He 
gets moods of utter despondency, sometimes he 
cannot make up his mind about his work. I sus- 
pect that was the case to-day ; some passage baffled 
him, and he failed to find a solution. Oh, he is 
often like that, but I generally manage to soothe 
him. The work gets on his nerves, and yet he 
will not put it away." 

Cousin Mona sighed as she said this, but I 
thought it better to change the subject. 
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"Do not let us talk about Cousin Everard/* I 
observed. " I thought you were going to tell me 
about yourself." 

"Myself is mixed up with Everard," she re- 
turned, with a smile, "but I will take the hint, 
Rufa. After all, I was much the same as other 
girls, and led a happy girl's life. We were quiet 
people, and I did not go out .much, but I had young 
companions and made merry with them. I was 
fond of walking, indeed no exercise came amiss to 
me— boating, riding, archery, and croquet. We 
had no tennis then, remember. But music was, 
perhaps, dearer to me than anything, and in the 
evening I always played to my father after dinner.'* 

" And you were really happy?" 

" Yes ; but I was happiest in those evenings when 
Allan Fenwick brought his violin. Tou know 
that big white house fronting the town that stands 
back so far from the road?" and as I nodded, 
"well, the Penwicks lived there. They were a 
large family, and Margaret and Ada were my 
great friends. Allan was the youngest; he was 
at Oriel with Everard. His elder brother, Rich- 
ard, was the father of the Allan Fenwick you met 
last night. Richard was married then and lived 
in London." 

" And you were engaged to his uncle !" 
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" I did not say so, but yon are right. For two 
years, two happy years, Allan and I were engaged 
— should you like to see his picture, Rufa ?" — and 
she took a closed case from the little table beside 
her and opened it. I studied it eagerly. It was 
not a handsome fa^e, but the expression was very 
pleasing, the eyes had a candid, fearless look, and 
there was strength and intellect on the low, broad 
forehead; he looked good, and true, and honest, 
and when I said so she suddenly kissed me. 

"Tou are right, Rufa. Allan, my Allan, was 
what his Maker intended him to be — a truth- 
loving, honourable man. I never knew him do 
a mean action, or say an unkind word of anybody. 
My mother, who was devoted to him, always called 
him Mr. Honesty — out of the Pilgrim^ s Progress; 
she often told me that Allan was the most reliable 
person she knew." 

" And you gave him up." I ^m afraid my voice 
was reproachful, for her eyes filled with tears. 

"Yes, I gave him up," she almost whispered, 
and I could see how tightly her hands were clasped^ 
together ; " but I often wonder how I found strength 
to do it, only, * as thy day' — ^you know those words, 
Rufa — and in the day of my trouble strength was 
given to me to do my duty." 

" Duty ! Are you sure it was duty ?" 
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"Yes, and I think so still. If I did not, my 
heart would have broken long ago ; if that great 
sacrifice had been needless, how could I have borne 
my life ? Would a martyr have stood patiently at 
the stake if he believed his creed was false ? Let 
me go on, Bufa, for I am getting tired. My happy 
days ceased with my mother's death; dear soul, 
if she had lived, she would never have suffered me 
to part from Allan. I have never yet told you that 
he was a clergyman, and that it was his life's pur- 
pose to be a missionary in India ; I had so identi- 
fied myself with his life that I had already com- 
menced the study of Hindustani with a friend, an 
old Indian officer who lived at Cromford. Allan 
left for India about six weeks after dear mother's 
death, and you may imagine that our parting was 
a sad one. He had made me promise to follow 
him in a year's time ; he would have a home for me 
by then. ^It will not be a grand home, Mona,' 
he said once. * Tou will only be a poor mission- 
ary's wife.' 

"Only! when I would not have changed with 
the greatest lady in the realm ; when no lot on 
earth seemed to me so fair as that of being Allan 
Fenwick's wife. 

" His first letter had only reached me before my 
second trouble befell me : my father had a paralytic y 
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stroke which deprived him of the use of his limbs. 
He would live for years ; all ihe doctors said that 
he might even recover in time the partial use of 
his right arm, but for the rest of his life he would 
only be a helpless, stricken invalid. 

" Eufa, when I heard that verdict my heart felt 
like a lump of ice. Well, I will not dwell on that ; 
day by day and week by week I fought a desperate 
battle with my conscience— -on the one hand was 
my aflSanced husband and happiness — the work I 
craved, and the home he had fitted up for me ; on 
the other hand was a helpless, feeble old man^ who 
cried when I left him — but he was my father. 
Eufa, you must never call me noble again ; it was 
six months before I resolved to do my duty, and 
even then it was Allan who first struck the key- 
note. * Ought you to leave your father, Mona? 
Do not think of me; if you feel it your duty to 
stay with him, God will give us strength to bear 
our trouble, and you know how gladly I would 
wait any number of years for your sake.' Eufa, 
you must tell Roland he was wrong, it was Allan 
who was noble^ who first pointed out my duty, and 
made it easier for me to do it. 

" In my next letter I broke off our engagement. 
I told him that there must be no question of wait- 
ing; it was better for him, and me too, that there 
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Bhoald be no Bickness of hope deferred, that ho 
must be free to do his work and live his life xin- 
trammelled by thoughts of me. * Only my father's 
death could ever free me/ I finished, and even then 
there is Everard/* 

" And he allowed you to give him up V* 

" How could he help it ? he had himself guided 
me to this decision, and when I had once made up 
my mind, nothing could have moved me ; besides, 
he knew I was right'* 

" But your father only lived two years after his 
paralytic seizure. Cousin Sophy once told us so ; 
surely Mr. Fenwick came to you then." 

" My dear Allan was gone himself to that bourne 
from whence no man retumeth ; he died of Indian 
fever and dysentery seven months after he read 
that letter." 

" Oh, poor Cousin Mona ! poor Cousin Mona !" 
And now the tears were streaming down my fiewje, 
but her low melancholy voice went on : 

"He suffered much, and his death-bed was a 
lonely one, but he found strength to pencil a few 
lines ; they found them afterwards and sent them 
to me." She took a paper from her Bible, and 
showed me some faintly traced words — ^long years 
aft;erw|irds I read them. They were two verses 
out of Wisdom : " In the sight of the unwise they 
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seem to die, and their departure is taken for misery, 
and their going from us to be utter destruction; 
but they are in peace, for though they be punished 
in the sight of men, yet is their hope full of im- 
mortality. Farewell, my beloved, those who love 
truly love for ever." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

COUSIN MONA ILL. 

" When you want a friend." 

" Oh, this learning, what a thing it is I" 

Taming of the Shrew. 

I THINE when Cousin Mona saw my emotion 
she half repented telling me her sad story, for she 
begged me in an agitated voice not to cry. "It 
hurts me somehow," she said, taking my hand. " I 
love you all the better for those tears, but they 
remind me too keenly of those days when my own 
tears flowed, and, God forgive me, I would not be 
comforted." 
" But surely you are not comforted now." 
"For Allan's loss do you mean. Yes, in one 
sense I am comforted; I no longer rebel against 
God's will, and when one once consents to bear the 
cross, its weight is not unbearable. Time is a 
great healer, and then in a way I have Allan &cill ; 
I feel that we are both working out God's will, he 
in that far heavenly country where we may hope 
one day to meet, and I in this weary life ; one in 
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the sunlight and one in the shadow, and both Bafe 
in the hollow of His hand. Yes, when I realise 
this I am comforted !" 

" Oh, Cousin Mona, if only I could be good like 
you !" I burst out, with a groan, for now I knew 
Mr. Scott and Martha were right, and that all these 
months I had never done her justice. 

"Child, you must never say that again," she 
returned, with sudden energy. "Good — ^when I 
think of my unworthiness ! There, we have talked 
enough, and Martha will be up with my gruel, for 
I promised ber that I would go to bed early. Go 
down and get your supper, and do not trouble 
about Everard, Martha will look after him. When 
he is exhausted he often sleeps for hours ; Martha 
will coax him to take some food and go to bed. 
Get an interesting book and forget all this doleftil 
talk," and she looked in my face wistftiUy as she 
kissed me. " It is very wrong to make others sad," 
she added^ remorsefully. " You are looking quite 
pale, Rufa. You and Robin tnust have a good walk 
to-morrow." 

I felt reluctant to leave her, but it would never 
do for Martha to find Robin in her mistress's room, 
it would put her into one of her tantrums, so we 
decamped speedily. 

During my solitary meal I made my plans for 
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the morrow. I was determined that Cousin Mona 
should have another day's rest, and I resolved to 
spend some hours in the study. I would give 
Robin a good run before breakfast, for want of 
exercise made him terribly restless. Instead of 
sleeping peacefiilly on the rug, he would sprawl 
in a dozen different attitudes, and look at me out 
of the corner of his eye in the most absurd way. 
"How is a person to sleep all day and all night 
too ?" he seemed to ask. " If you are too lazy to 
come out, you might have a game," and his disgust 
when I took no notice was a sight worth seeing, 
though, to be sure, he did find a safety-valve for his 
restlessness in following me every two minutes to 
the book-shelves ; but I could write a volume about 
Robin's cleverness. 

Cousin Mona was not better the next morning, 
and I was rather alarmed when Martha asked me 
to take a note round to Dr. Cardew. 

" There is no need to put yourself in a flurry, 
missy," she observed, gruffly, as I sat up in bed and 
rubbed my eyes, " Miss Mona has had these attacks 
before, but she ought to have proper medicine for 
them ; it is not because we have aches and pains 
sent us that we are to sit down and do nothing but 
bear them, and so I tell her. "What is the use of 
locking the stable-door when the beast is stolen ? 
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Doctors are made for sick folks and sick folks for 
doctors, and it is flying in the face of Providence 
to do otherwise than send for them when one is ill, 
so if you and the creature" — never did Martha con- 
descend to mention Robin's name, — " are going for 
a run, you may as well step round to the Terrace." 

" Very well, Martha," I returned, meekly ; and 
accordingly Robin and I directed our steps to the 
Terrace. 

I was flying down the steps of the big red house, 
when I was surprised to see Mr. Scott walking 
rapidly along the Parade. Tip "was not with him, 
and he seemed in a great hurry, still he stopped 
to speak to me. 

" What a cold raw morning for you to be out ! 
It is going to snow, I believe. I am just off to the 
station. Penwxck slept at the Thatched Hut last 
night, so I was obliged to keep him company, but 
they want me to put in an early appearance at the 
bank." 

" Don't let me keep you," I said very sensibly, 
for why should I make him lose his train^? 

" Oh, I have three minutes to spare. Why have 
you been to Dr. Cardew ? I hope they are all well 
at ' The Hermitage' ?" 

"No, indeed; Cousin Mona is quite ill," and I 
hastily poured out all my fears. I was so busy 
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talking that I had not noticed that we were walking 
on towards the station, but I have an idea that Mr. 
Scott propelled me gently in that direction. 

The next minute I had told him about our con- 
versation. " You are quite right," I said, excitedly, 
"and Martha is right too, and Cousin Mona is 
a noble woman. Oh, how sad it all is ! I am so 
sorry for her, I want to help and make it up to 
her " but he checked me. 

"I must run on now, but I will look in this 
evening and see if there is anything I can do to 
help you ; thank you for telling me this, but it is 
like you. No one else would have owned them- 
selves so quickly in the wrong ; now please go home, 
for it is not fit for you to be out." 

I wondered why Mr. Scott said that; there is 
nothing very wonderful in owning oneself in the 
wrong. I almost hated myself for all my hardness 
and injustice to Cousin Mona. I understood now 
how gentle she had been with me, how she had 
tried to break through her shyness and sadness to 
be companionable to me, and how often I had 
chilled and repelled her. Even well-meaning 
young people can be cruel sometimes, but it was 
not too late. Cousin Mona should see that I had 
learnt to value her. I did not go up to her until 
after the doctor's visit. Martha told me that she 
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did not wish, to be disturbed until then, so I 
followed Cousin Everard into the study and set to 
work again at the copying. He was in a less irri- 
table condition and left me to my own devices for 
a long time, and I had actually finished my task 
before I went up to Cousin Mona. 

She had a distressed look on her face as I kissed 
her and asked what Dr. Cardew had said. 

"He says I must just lie here, and let Martha 
nurse me, until he comes again on Friday, two 
whole days ; and perhaps he will not let me get up 
then ; these attacks sometimes last a week. What 
will you and Everard do without me, Rufa? I 
cannot help worrying about you both. Martha 
will manage admirably; she always does. She 
means to get in a woman to do the cooking and 
cleaning, that she may have time to devote herself 
to me. She is such a capable nurse, and she loves 
taking care of people, and she is never grumpy or 
contrary when one is ill." 

I felt just a little bit jealous of Martha when 
she said this. Martha was all she wanted, then I 
nipped the unworthy feeling in the bud. 

" Very well, then I will do my best for Cousin 
Everard; promise me that you will not worry 
about him. I shall not go to Hazel Cottage this 
afternoon ; I will write a little note to Lilian and 
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tell her the reason, so you must just say that you 
will be comfortable and not trouble about him." 

"I will worry as little as lean," she returned, 
gently ; " but I must not promise what may be out 
of my power to perform. Our thoughts are not 
always under our control, and Everard is a great 
anxiety to me. I am thankful for what you tell 
me, that he is calmer and able to work. Do you 
think you could induce him to take a stroll this 
afternoon if the weather be not too bad ? but Dr. 
Cardew thinks it will snow." 

" So does Mr. Scott," and then I told her about 
our meeting, and by-and-by she asked me to go 
back to Cousin Everard. 

" It is such a relief to feel there is someone to 
look after him," she said, sinking back on her pil- 
lows. " You must never say again, as you did last 
night, that you are no comfort to me." And with 
those cheering words ringing in my ears, I went 
back to the study. 

It was a trying day; long before the morning 
was over Cousin Everard's placidity had vanished. 
Some new difficulty had arisen, and as fast as one 
authority had been consulted he wanted another, 
but presently he declared hiinself satisfied, and 
began to write. 

It had commenced to sleet, and a walk was out 
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of the question, so I sat down to my book in a 
warm corner of the study, with Robin at my feet, 
and tried to read, but every moment my attention 
wandered. Cousin Everard somehow fascinated 
me. I looked at the thin, stooping figure, and the 
loiig, joyless face, with spectacles now resting on 
his forehead, now pushed on his bald head. 1 
watched the strained, anxious look of the eyes as 
he groped among the heavy volumes that lay 
around him ; his restless, weary attitudes all seemed 
to mesmerise me. What could this work be that 
seemed to absorb him soul and body? Was it 
right, could it b^ r^ht, that any work, however 
greikt it might be, should act like some grim fetish, 
as Cousin Mona said, and demand the absolute 
sacrifice of all that made life pleasant? It was 
this work that was crushing Cousin Mona more 
than any past sorrow. Why did she allow her 
brother's selfish ambition to destroy her life ? for, 
with all his genius, I made up my mind that after- 
noon that Cousin Everard was profoundly selfish. 
It was a strange problem, and as I sat there turn- 
ing over the leaves of my book, but not reading, I 
tried hard to solve it. 

When Martha brought in the lamp she looked 
at me inquisitively, and then she spoke rather 
sharply to her master. 
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'^ It is about time that missy put away all those 
books^ I am thinking. Miss Mona would have 
cleared them away long ago.*' To my surprise 
Cousin Everard answered her with the utmost 
mildness. 

^^ It cannot be late, my good Martha, surely ; I 
am very busy^ as you see. Leave the child alone \ 
she is a good child, and has helped me much. 
Bu& and I are exceedingly comfortable— exceed- 
ingly comfortable.'^ 

" I don't know nought about that," returned 
Martha, doggedly, " but it is pretty nigh tea-time, 
and, to my thinking, folks' business should be done 
by then." Then she stirred the fire noisily, and 
said in a lower tone, " Don't you be giving in to, 
the master too much, missy; Miss Mona always 
makes him leave off work by tea-time. I havet 
been making a currant-loaf for tea, and some of 
those scones you are fond of The missis has had 
her tea long ago, and has dropped off into a doze, 
so you had better not go nigh her," and theu 
Martha clattered loudly out of the room. Her 
brisk movements had broken the spell, and the 
next moment Robin and I were indulging in a 
romp in the next room. 

I had forgotten all about Mr. Scott's promised 
visit until I heard his ring. We had nearly 
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finished tea, but Martha bore off the teapot with- 
out a word when I whispered to her, and some 
fresh scones soon made their appearance. 

*' You look very snug/' were his first words, as 
he took his place at the table. And when I had 
satisfied his inquiries about Cousin Mona, he made 
an excellent meal. ** I have brought Halma," he 
observed significantly, when Cousin Everard had 
begun groping for his pipe. '^I thought you 
would be dull with Miss Gordon upstairs, so I told 
Fenwick not to expect me back for an hour or 
two." 

" That was very kind, and I was just wondering 
what I should do with myself this evening. Shall 
you mind sitting in the study, for I think Cousin 
Mona would like me to be there, and Martha has 
made up a splendid fire ?" 

" Very well, then, we will go there. By-the-bye," 
and he grew a little red, " I have brought you a 
few flowers; I thought they would look cheerful in 
the Brown room. Mrs. Bedford says you are so 
fond of flowers." 

" Are they all for me ?" I asked rather nervously, 
for the sight of the lovely hot-house flowers almost 
took away my breath. Why was Mr. Scott so 
kind? " May I give some to Cousin Mona— just 
one or two ?" 
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" They are your own, and you may do as you 
like with them." But I was not sure that this sug- 
gestion pleased him ; and when I took them up to 
Cousin Mona, and told her what I had said, she 
looked almost shocked. 

" Oh, Rufa ! what a child you are ! Of course 
Roland would not like you to give away his 
flowers — not even to me; he wanted you to be 
pleased with them, and keep them yourself. No, I 
will not have one. You may leave them there, if 
you like, while you go downstairs. Run away and 
have a nice game. I am so glad Rolan4 thought 
of the Halma." 

What a pleasant evening it was ! Cousin Ever- 
ard smoked and read his paper until he got 
drowsy, and Mr. Scott and I played innumerable 
games, until he declared he was tired of being 
beatep, and then we sat and talked. To my sur- 
prise, he asked me a lot about myself and Joyce, 
and if she were like me, and when I meant to see 
her. And then he began telling me about his 
school life, and about his mother; what a good 
woman she had been, and how he still missed her. 
I found she had only been dead two years. 

" I think few fellows had a mother like mine," 
he said, and I am sur^ there were tears in his eyes. 
"You should just ask Mrs. Redford about her. 
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She and Fenwick thought np end of her. She 
always made bo much of my friends, somehow it 
has not seemed like home since I lost her. That 
is why I took the * Thatched Hut/ because * Bank 
House' was so dreary to me. You don't know how 
a fellow feels when he has buried his mother, 
and he has not got a creature belonging to him." 
V "Why don't you marry?" The words were 
actually on the tip of my tongue. How thankful 
I am that I did not utter them! Miss Jackson 
always told me that I was too outspoken. I modi- 
fied my sentence. " It is such a pity you have no 
sister." 

"Oh, that is what Mrs. Bedford often says. 
Isn't she a jolly little person ? I tell Bedford 
sometimes that his wife is a trump, and then he 
looks as proud as a peacock. Do you know, Miss 
Rufa, I longed far more for a brother ; would you 
believe it, when I was quite a little chap I made 
believe I had a brother, and his name was Dick. 
"What a precious young fool I must have been ! but 
I declare it made me quite happy. I used to make 
up tales of adventure when I was in bed, and it 
was always Dick who was the hero. I used to 
see him quite plainly, a big strapping lad, with 
dark curly hair. It was not until I went to school 

that I left off njaking stories about him. Why, 

20 
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you look quite interested, Miss Rafa. I thought 
you would have laughed at me. After all, I won- 
der why I told you such nonsense/^ 

"I am very glad you told me. I had no idea 
boys imagined things like that ; I thought it was 
only girls. I hope you do not consider castle- 
building silly, Mr. Scott, for I often indulge in it, 
even now, but I do not think Joyce does ; she is so 
matter-of-fact, she likes realities; she always calls 
my dreams silly.'' 

** I don't believe that I should get on with your 
sister half as well as I do with you," he returned, 
seriously. " "We are good friends, aren't we, Miss 
Rufa?" and h^ looked at me quite anxiously. 

^' Oh, yes, I hope so;" and then I added a little 
sadly, " and I have not many friends." 

^^Well, when you want one you know where to 
find him," he said, jumping up as though he were 
in a hurry. " I have had an uncommonly good 
time; I only hope I have not tired you." And 
then I begged him not to disturb Cousin Everard, 
who was fast asleep with his newspaper on his 
knees. 

My room was so fragrant with the 'flowers that 
night, and I think it must have been their scent 
that made me dream so oddly. I thought Joyce 
and I were in a little boat on a lake, rowing 
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among great beds of water-lilies. Joyce looked 
prettier than ever, and she was chattering and 
laughing in her old way. 

" I must gather some more lilies— do leave off 
rowing, Rufa,'* I heard her say. But the next 
minute I was in the boat alone, and Joyce was 
st^ggling in .ha w..e,. 

I tried to scream, but I could not raise my 
voice; the oars fell out of tny hands, and the 
boat drifted farther away. How dark it was ! I 
could see Joyce's white gown floating on the 
water, that streak of gold^ tangled with weeds, 
must be her hair. The next instant I saw Mr. 
Scott swimming vigorously towards her. 

" When you want a friend you know where to 
find him/' and as he uttered these words I woke. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

COUSIN EVERARD REQUIRES AIR. 
" Be not desponding when in difficulties/' 

Cousin Mona's prognostications were correct 
When Friday came, Dr. Cardew professed himself, 
on the whole, satisfied with his patient's progress, 
but absolutely refiised to give permission for her to 
leave her room. She might sit up for an hour or 
two by the fire, if she wished, but she must guard 
against draughts, and keep as quiet as possible. 

I am sure Martha felt great pleasure in carrying 
out these directions. She took advantage of her 
mistress's helplessness to tyrannise over her in a 
kindly way. I was quite amazed at the varietj' of 
dainty dishes that were concocted for the invalid, 
and my respect for Martha increased when I real- 
ised her nursing capabilities. When she entered 
Cousin Mona's room she seemed like a different 
person ; she was never brusque or rough ; she saw 
in a moment if her mistress were weary or in pain, 
and never wanted to be told anything. 

Cousin Mona told me afterwards how Martha 
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had once nursed her devotedly during a long illness, 
and that Dr. Cardew always said that she owed 
more to Martha's care than to his skill. 

"I know now that he was very anxious about 
me, though I never guessed it at the time. Martha 
never went to bed for a week ; she slept by snatches 
in that big chair, whenever she could. Oh, she is 
a good creature, Rufa; no wonder I value her." 

I wished that Martha would have allowed me to 
do more for Cousin Mona, but she seemed put out 
if I suggested anything. I saw then, for the first 
time, that she was a little jealous of her mistress's 
fondness for me, though I believe she would have 
died rather than own this was the case, but I could 
see Cousin Mona noticed it too. 

'"Come to me whenever you can, Rufa," she 
whispered once ; " don't let anyone keep you away," 
and however ill she felt, and she suffered a great 
deal, she always welcomed me with a smile. It 
was a dreary time, and if it had not been for my 
daily run with Robin, I do not know how I could 
have borne it, for Cousin Everard grew more rest- 
less and irritable every day; but the feeling that I 
was helping Cousin Mona, and bearing some of her 
daily burthen, gave me strength to go on. 

One afternoon Lilian came to see me, and 

grumbled a good deal at my fagged looks. " Yqu 

20* 
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look moped to death, child," she said, patting 
Bobin. " K Miss Gordon does not get better soon, 
I don't know what will become of you. Why 
don't you leave Mr. Gordon to his books, and 
come and have tea with me ? It would do you a 
world of good." But I shook my head. 

" No, don't tempt me, Lilian. Cousin Everard is 
unfit to be left alone ; he lets the fire out, and loses 
his books and his spectacles, and then he rampages 
up and down the room until some one finds them. 
He is in such a fuss because Cousin Mona is ill, and 
looks so forlorn and miserable that I am obliged to 
stay with him, but oh, how I hate it all !" stretch- 
ing out my arms with a fatigued gesture. " Twenty 
times a day I want to fling all those books on the 
fire. * What is the use of it all. Cousin Everard V 
that is what I long to say to him. ^ What is the 
good of writing books and making women's lives 
so miserable ?' " 

Lilian looked at me rather queerly. '^ I would 
not say that to him if I were you, Rufa. Men 
never care to have their hobbies questioned, and 
Mn Gordon is just a little peculiar." 

^^ Of course I should not say it to him. I am 
only venting my spleen on you, Lilian. Oh, dear ! 
how I long to dance or sing, or do something, 
instead of sitting there in glum silence! It is 
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* Fetch that book, Rufa/ or * Read that over again/ 
and *Put a mark in the place to-night/ Some- 
times he makes me read the same passage about a 
dozen times in the same afternoon, and I am sure 
he is not always listening/' 

Lilian looked a little grave. " Does Miss Gor- 
don know this ?'* 

" Oh, no ; I never trouble her with Cousin Ever- 
ard's vagaries — besides, she knows them so well, 
but she can manage him better than I can. I can- 
not induce him to go out, and sometimes he will 
not come to meals, and then Martha goes and routs 
him out. He is frightened of Martha, because she 
is so determined with him." 

** You poor child, I wish I could help you. Ko 
wonder Roland Scott is so concerned about you ; 
he told me about his pleasant evening, and how 
good you were to him." 

" Mr. Scott was nicer than usual that night," I 
replied, emphatically, ^'and he brought me such 
lovely flowers — splendid hot-house-flowers — ^they 
must have cost a great deal. And do you know, 
Lilian, he told me a lot about his mother. Dear 
me ! what is the matter with you ?" for Lilian was 
behaving in the most extraordinary way. She just 
opened her pretty eyes quite widely, and then she 
began laughing, till the tears ran down her cheeks. 
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" You will be the death of me, Rufa," she said 
at last. " What an absurd little child you are !" 
But she woul^ give no sort of explanation of her 
conduct. She ran away at last, but I heard her 
tittering as she went down the garden. I could 
not think what I had said to amuse her so, or why 
she asked me, with that ridiculous assumption of 
gaiety, to be sure to tell her if Mr. Scott were as 
nice next time. Really I began to be afraid that I 
had said something foolish, only Lilian often had 
these sudden attacks of inexplicable merriment 

The next day was Sunday, but as Cousin Everard 
never went to church, I went as usual alone, and 
walked home with Mr. Redford. 

. He was very kind and pleasant, and apologised 
for his wife's absence from church, by saying that 
she had fl iw pa d at home to take care of the boy, as 
he was catting a tooth and seemed feverish. They 
were to go to the " Thatched Hut," as usual, to tea, 
and if the little fellow were not better, he was 
afraid Lilian would make him go alone. Nothing 
would induce her to leave Harry if he were poorly. 
And then he told me that I did not look as fit as 
usual, and when was I coming to sing to them 
again, and so on, in the friendliest manner. 

On Sunday afternoons Cousin Everard generally 
dozed a great deal, so I took Robin for a run, and 
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then went up to sit with Cousin Mona until tea- 
time. She was dressed and sitting by the fire, and 
declared herself much stronger. "It is such a 
relief to be free from pain," she added, but my 
heart sank within me as I looked at her; she 
seemed as though she had passed through a long 
illness, her eyes were sunken, and she had a wasted 
look, and yet she had been barely a week in her 
room. 

I suppose she saw my anxiety, for she smiled. 
"You are very transparent, Rufa. I can always 
read your thoughts. You think I am looking ill, 
but these attacks of pain always leave me so weak. 
I shall soon pick up now, please God; for the 
present, at least, the worst is over." 

I must have been thinking of something else 
just then, for I let this sentence pass unquestioned, 
but it recurred to me later. 

"I shall try hard to get strong, for yours and 
Everard's sake," she continued. " Poor Everard ! 
how I wish he would come and see me ! but he has 
such a horror of illness. He never would see poor 
mother when she was ill, unless she sent for him 
specially ; and during that terrible illness of mine, 
no remonstrances on Martha's part could induce 
him to enter the room. 

" It was no want of feeling on his part, for he 
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used to wander about the house like a lost thing, 
and question Martha and the other servant every 
hour of the day ; it was only an unconquerable 
repugnance to the atmosphere of a sick-room." 

She seemed to expect me to answer, but I only 
looked at her; unconquerable selfishness, that is 
what I should have called it 

" Do you know, Rufa," she went on, as though 
it were a relief to unburden herself, " I pray every 
day of my life that Everard may die before me ; does 
not that seem a strange prayer to you. But, my d^ar, 
surely we may tell all our troubles to our Father in 
heaven ; there is nothing we need keep back/' 

" But, Cousin Mona," I interrupted, " I should 
have thought that your life was so dull and hard 
that you would long to die; other people would 
in your place." 

" Long to die," she echoed, dreamily. " Do you 
think that I do not know each longing ?" and an 
expression of utter weariness passed over her pale 
face. "But how is one to lay down an unfinished 
work ? would the sentry wish to leave his post until 
he is relieved ? Everard is my work : what would 
become of him if I were taken ? who would have 
patience with him or hope for the best, Rufa?" 
and her eyes were full of anguish. " For Everard's 
sake, and because of my great love and pity for 
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him, I pray that I may have strength to carry the 
burden of life a little longer." 

Her manner awed me into silenee, I think at 
that moment I had some dim notion of the won- 
derful power of love. Truly there are heights and 
depths in human nature that may well baffle the 
philosopher and can only be read in one light,- 
self-sacrifice, self-eflEacement can only be truly learnt 
under the shadow of the cross.. I wished Martha 
had not thought fit to interrupt us at that moment, 
for it was not nearly tea-time, but she told me 
rather crossly that " master was wanting- me," but 
I only found him taking one of his pattering 
walks through the rooms. To my surprise he 
asked me to go out with him. 

"But it is dark, Cousin Everard," I objected. 
" It is past five, and the air is so cold. Do you 
hear how the wind is rising? Mr. Bedford told 
me it would be a wild, gusty night." 

" What does that matter ?" he returned, fretfully. 
"I must have exercise, my brain will not work. 
I want to be out— out. Why should not you and 
the dog come ?" But I went upstairs very reluc- 
tantly to put on my hat. To my relief I encoun- 
tered Martha, who had just left her mistresses 
room, and asked her what I ought to do. To my 
surprise, she begged me to give in to him. 
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" You have got the dog/' she said, " and it is 
none so dark yet ; and it is better for the master to 
walk off his restlessness ; he has not left the house, 
to my knowledge, these ten days. Don't you put 
yourself about, missy; a blow will do the master's 
head good, and I will have the tea all ready for 
you when you come back." 

Robin was not at all pleased when he saw m^ 
putting on my hat; he thought I was going to 
church, but I soon undeceived him, and he flew 
down the lane barking with delight. 

Martha was wrong. Early as it was the evening 
was densely dark, and a rough, boisterous wind al- 
most carried us off our feet round the corner. In 
the flickering gaslight I could see Cousin Everard's 
Inverness cape streaming out behind him like a wind- 
mill in full sail,, and as we crossed the little green 
leading to the parade, I could scarcely hear my own 
voice when I suggested that we should turn back. 

Cousin Everard took no notice, he pottered on 
ahead of me in his limp, feeble way, now standing 
a moment to recover his breath and then struggling 
on again. What a weird figure he looked ! Martha 
had tied down his old felt hat with a broad black 
ribbon, and in his huge cape he looked more like a 
witch preparing to bestride her broomstick than a 
scholarly gentleman out for a constitutional; all 
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the same, but for Martha's precaution he would 
have lost his old hat long ago. 

I fancied he was muttering to himself as he 
walked, but it was impossible to distinguish a 
syllable. Robin, who disliked a high wind, kept 
beside me very soberly, as though he thought even 
a dog's companionship was welcome on such a night. 
I looked at the lighted windows as he passed a little 
anxiously. It was tea-time and all the rooms looked 
so cosy, some of the blinds were still undrawn, and 
I could see the family gathered round the table or 
sitting in snug groups round the fire. 

Cousin Everard turned his face presently towards 
the parade, though more than once I caught his 
arm and shouted hoarsely in his ear that the wind 
was so high and that we ought to be going back, 
but he only shpok me off and repeated that he 
wanted air and exercise, and that I might go home 
if I liked and have tea. I shall never forget as 
long as I live the dreary look of that wintry sea 
under that black weird sky. The tide was coming 
in rapidly, and the long line of white surf was dis- 
tinctly visible. The great waves rushed over the 
beach with a heavy roll, and then broke with a 
crash like thunder. In another half-hour they 
would be dashing over the parade. , There was not 
a creature in sight — unless one or two were hiding 

J. q 21 
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in the sheltere — poor Robin slunk to my side with 
his tail between his legs and his mane all uncurled. 
It was no night for girls and poodles, that was evi- 
dently Robin's opinion. 

Presently I slipped over a coil of i^opes^ and I 
called out to Cousin Everard to be careful of the 
lobster-pots, but I might as well have spoken to 
the wind ; then my hat blew off, and I tried vainly 
to find it, and had to wait until Robin brought it 
back to me, but in that instant's delay I suddenly 
missed Cousin Everard. 

It turns me cold even now to remember that 
moment, the minute before his Inverness cape had 
been streaming before me ; the next moment, there 
was no black figure and the parade was empty. 

" Robin, seek !" I exclaimed in agony^ and the 
intelligent creature understood me at once, and 
started off. Presently in a momentary lull I heard 
him barking madly, and, to my horror, the sound 
proceeded from th^ beach; had Cousin Everard 
mistaken his way and stumbled down the patli that 
led to the beach? Again I heard Robin's bark, 
and then the sound was swallowed in the fierce 
rush of the surf. 

I ran down towards them as fast as I could^ but 
I had to stop twice to recover my breath. Again 
Robin barked still more furiously, and it sounded 
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closer ; the next moment a wave washed up to my 
knees, but I was holding Cousin Everard's wet 
cloak, and Robin was leaping up against me. 

" Where are you going ? You will be drowned, 
the whole lot of you !" exclaimed a familiar voice, 
and a lantern was flashed across the beach. 

In its light I could see Cousin Everard standing 
quite still in the water with a lost look on his face; 
his hat was gone, his grey head was bare; then 
someone pulled me back quickly, but not before 
another big wave almost carried me off my feet, 
and sent Robin with a terrified yap up the 
beach. 

"I have got him safe, go up on the parade/* 
thundered a stentorian voice, and in my wet clothes 
I tried to obey, but I was sobbing with fright and 
cold. What a dripping pair we looked as we stood 
under a lamp-post! and Mr» Scott was almost as 
wet as we were. 

" What does it mean ?" I asked^ in a choking 
voice. " Why was Cousin Everard trying to drown 
himself?" for I really believed that that was why 
he had brought me out that vrtld night 

" He was going to do nothing ,of the kind,'* re- 
turned Mr. Scott, sharply. "How can you talk 
such nonsense? You lost your way, eh — ^Mr. 
Gordon ? you had no idea you were on the beach 
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nntil yoa felt the waves ? That last one was a soaker, 
wasn't itr* 

" Where is Mona ?" returaed Cousin Everard, in 
a frightened voice— how forlorn and wretched he 
looked ! — " I must tell her what has happened. I 
wanted air and exercise, and I told that chit, Fran- 
cis's girl, that we would have a walk — and then I 
was in the middle of the sea. It has given me my 
death — ^I know it! My work! my work! will 
never be finished — never — never " 

"Come along, Mr. Gordon," returned Mr. Scott, 
cheerily, " salt water won't hurt you if you keep 
on moving and don't let your things dry on you. 
Martha shall give you some hot tea or coffee, and 
you will soon forget your cold bath. Where is 
your hat, Miss Rufa?" But I had lost it again, 
and if my life had depended on it I could not 
have checked that hysterical sobbing, though Mr. 
Scott talked hard to keep up our spirits. 

I was thankful when we had left the town and 
turned into the lane leading to " The Hermitage," 
but happily we met no one. I cried afresh as we 
passed Hazel Cottage, for I thought how grieved 
Lilian would be to see my sad plight, but it was 
too dark for Mr. Scott to see me. He told me 
afterwards, that though he was as bothered as pos- 
sible about me^ and had never been so scared in 
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his life, he was obliged to give all his attention to 
Cousin Everard. " He was a dead weight on me," 
he said, " and he walked so feebly that every mo- 
ment I feared he would drop ; but it made me feel 
badly, I can tell you, to h€^r you sobbing to your- 
self. I do hate to hear a girl cry, and especially a 
plucky one like you." 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

COUSIN MONA UNBURDENS HEKSELF* 

" It IB not enough to help the feeble up, 
But to support him after/' 

Timon of Athens, 

I SHALL never forget Martha's face when she 
opened the door ; she told me afterwards that she 
had never been so scared in her life, 

" To see the master looking so wild and uncanny- 
like," as she observed, " with his head bare to the 
cruel wind, and the water dripping off his cloak, 
for all the world as though he had been drowned, 
and was only just coming to life again ; it turned 
me inside out, missy, I can tell you that." 

But with all her fright, Martha had her wits 
about her. 

" Go up to your room, missy," she said in a loud 
whisper, "and get off your wet things, and for 
goodness' sake creep like a mouse past Miss Mona's 
door or you will give lier her death. And you 
bring the master along, Muster Scott. The water's 
boiling, and I will soon kindle a fire in his room." 
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Certainly Martha was a womau for an emer^ 
gency ; to use her own expression, " The grassl 
never growed under her feet." I was still getting 
off my wet garments with my teelii chattering, and 
poor Robin looking' the picture of misery on his 
mat, when Martha oame in without knocking 
bearing a steaming cup of tea in her hands. 

"You just drink that off, missy,'' she said 
authoritatively, ^> while I set light to the sticks. If 
your feet are cold you had better plunge them into 
hot water. I will bring you some directly, and 
mind you strip off all your damp things, and I will 
carry them away to dry." 

<<Very well, Martha," I returned obediently; 
" but how funny the tea tastes ! It is sweet and 
yet it is bitter too." 

" Never mind the taste," replied Martha, grimly, 
" and it will put you in a glow. I shall make some 
for Mr. Scott, and then he must go right home, for 
he is wet to his knees." 

The mention of Mr. Scott roused me. I must 
see him before he left. I drank the tea that 
Martha had doctored, and was soon in dry gar- 
ments find with smoothed hair; true, my eyes 
were swollen, but I could not help- that, and I 
think my fit of crying had done me good. Agaii^ 
I crept past Cousin Mona's door, evei^ carrying 
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Robin lest his pit-a^pat should reach her watchful 
ear. 

I found Cousin Everard sitting over the study- 
fire in his dressing-gown and velvet skull-cap, with 
an old green plaid round his shoulders. Mr. Scott 
was standing by him, he had just finished a huge 
jorum of tea ; he put down his cup and drew up a 
chair for me. 

"Do you feel a little better now?'* he asked, 
kindly. "I knew Martha's dose would do you 
good. Mr. Gordon is as fit as possible, you need 
not bother yourself about him. Well, I must be 
off now, for my boots are foil of water." 

" Oh, must you go ? I am so sorry ( but of course 
you are wet." Now, I wonder if it was foolish of 
me to say that, but I did so want him to stay, but I 
was rather ashamed of my impulsive speech, when 
I saw his face grow jjositively radiant. 

" I only wish I could stay," and he took both my 
hands. "Rufa, will you promise me one thing, 
that you will take care of yourself? Do — ^for my 

" he bit his lip, grew suddenly red, and left 

the room without bidding Cousin Everard good- 
bye, but perhaps he thought he was dozing. And 
why — why had he called me Rufa? I mused on 
this a little dreamily. Martha brought me some 
more tea and a nicely toasted scone, but I shared 
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half of it with Robin, and then I suppose I must 
have dropped into a doze, for all at once I dis- 
covered Martha standing beside me. 

"You have had a fine nap, missy," she said, 
pleasantly. " You have slept pretty near two hours, 
and the master has gone to his bed. It was a 
pity to wake you, you looked as placid as a sleep- 
ing babe, and I never knew before what a baby 
face you had got ; but there. Miss Mona is fretting 
and worrying herself to know the rights of it all." 

" Do you mean that Cousin Mona suspects any- 
thing?" I asked, breathlessly. I was wide enough 
awake now. " And I was so careful, Martha. I 
even carried Bbbin that she should not hear him." 

"Ifies, and Muster Scott was cautious too, but 
there, the miosis declares that the creeping past 
her door had driven her pretty nearly wild. It is 
no good my telling her that you and the^ master 
had got a bit wet with walking too nigh the sea; 
nothing will do but she must talk to you, missy, 
and that is why I was forced to wake you, as it is 
nigh ten o'clock, and she will not close her eyes 
until she has got to the bottom of it." 

"But, Martha," I exclaimed, for this gather 
flurried me, " I have nothing very comforting to 
tell her. Cousin Everard was really standing up 
to his knees in the water, and I had to go in too 
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after him, and I could not move him until Mr. 
Scott helped me, and I am sure in another minate 
he ^ould have been swept away, the waves were so 
strong.'* 

Martha's &ce became a chalky white, but -she 
only said, "There, there, missy, don't you be 
making too much of it I was daft to trust the 
master out in the darkness. He was dazed with 
sitting so much over his books, and the wind made 
him giddy. He was finely scared 111 be bound, 
poor soul, when he felt the water flowing round 
him, and did not know which way to turn until 
Mr. Scott had hold of him. Now don't keep Miss 
Mona waiting, for the doctor says that it is worry 
that hurts her most" 

I was surprised to find how stiff and tired I felt 
when I ros^ from my chair. I wished I could have 
gone straight to bed without seeing Cousin Mona. 
She was evidently waiting for me, for her " Come 
in" responded instantly to my tap. She was sit- 
ting up in bed in her grey shawl, and her eyes 
looked feverish. 

" Oh, Rufa, I thought I was never to see you," 
she said at once, " but Martha said you were sleep- 
ing so sweetly that she had not the heart to dis- 
turb you. Sit down beside me and tell me how it 
all happened. Why were you down on the beach 
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this dreadful night, and how could you have let 
Everard out of your sight ? 

^* Martha eays a wave washed over him, hut 1 
hardly understand her a<5count; begin from the 
moment you leit thi^ house, Bufa, and tell me 
everything/' 

What could I do, and after all would it be right 
\j& hide anything from her t but when I came ta 
the moment when Mr. Scott's lantern flashed on uft 
from the Parade, she suddeialy covered her face 
with her hands, and a moan escaped her. " After 
all my prayers, how am I to bear it ?*' and she 
be^an to shake all over, as though she were in an 
ague fit. 

This frightened jne, and in my wish to say somer 
thing to comfort, I said the v^^ry last thing I ought 
to have said-^ 

^* But, Cousin Mona, Mr. Scott assured me that 
Cousin Everard never meant to drowii himself, 
though I could not help thinking so at the moment ; 
but after all people don't sto-nd still if they mean to 
do that.^* 

"Don% Eufa,you are kilUngme," and an ashen 
shade passed over her face, and she gasped as 
though for breath. In another moment I should 
have summoned Martha, but she tiaade me a sign 
not to move, and presently the spasm passed. 
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" It hae brought back the pain," she whispered, 
as I wiped her forehead; it was damp with moist- 
ure. " Do not look so frightened, my poor child, 
you have had fright enough for one day. 

" No, dear, Roland was right, my poor Everard 
was not trying to drown himself, he was simply 
lost, he did not know where he was, that is why 
I never leave him, it is not safe for him to walk 
alone.'* 

"But, Cousin Mooa, " but here I checked my- 
self. I felt the question I had intended to put was 
too searching, but perhaps she read it in jny 
eyes. 

She looked at me silently a moment, and then a 
quivering sigh broke from her lips. 

" It is no use trying to hide it any longer," she 
said, as though speaking to herself more than to 
me, "this evening has forced my hand. Rufa, I 
think you guess to-night something that I have 
long tried to keep secret, that Everard, my poor 
Everard, is not always quite himself. 

" Oh, Cousin Mona, you surely do not mean 
and then again I stopped short, for how was I to 
put it into words ? 

" It has been coming on a long time," she con- 
tinued, " but I shut my eyes and would not believe 
it. I felt as though it would kill me to believe that 
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Everard, my brilliant Everard, with his genius, his 
powers, of whom we had all been so proud, that 
God's inscrutable judgment should send this afflic- 
tion on him ; that just in the zenith of his life and 
work this withering and blighting touch should 
arrest all progress. 

" Oh, Rufa ! what it cost me before my rebel- 
lious will could Btoop to receive that cross " 

" But he works still," I returned, hurriedly. 

" Yes, he works because it is the habit of his 
life to do so, but every day the power of assimi- 
lating his vast store of learning is growing more 
feeble. You would have found it out soon for 
yourself, Rufa ; he writes the same things, the same 
sentences over and over again. Very often I pre- 
tend to copy the pages he gives me, but he never 
notices if I do not do it. Oftener than not he falls 
asleep, and I sit beside him with my work or book. 
The worst days are those when he is seized with a 
mania for comparing authorities, when, as you 
know well, he will want twenty or thirty different 
passages read to him, when his poor brain is in a 
fever and whirl." 

" And there is nothing to be done ?" 

"Ifo. Dr. Cardew says if we took the work 

from him he would simply mope himself to death, 

that in moderation it is better to humour him 

22 
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and keep him happy, but it ia a daily trial of 
patience." 

X caught hold of her hand and laid my ts^Q 
against it, I felt as though I could not speak. 
This, then, was the trouble that had wasted her 
youth and turned her hair grey* For years she 
had lived this death in life, to shield her helpless 
brother. 

" I know how difficult you found it to under- 
stand things when you first came, Rufa; I must 
have seemed a grim, loveless sort of person to you, 
but our hermit life had made me both gaicche and 
shy. I felt a curious sensation that first evening 
when I saw you regarding us with such perplexed 
curious eyes, and your little stiff off-hand way 
often made me sigh. More than once I sat down 
in my own room and had a good cry about you. 
*How is that child ever to love me,' I would say to 
myself, * and how am I to look after Everard and 
make her happy V " 

"But you know I love you notv, Cousin Mona V* 

" Yes, darling, and it makes me happy to know 
it ; but it is a dull dreary life for you to lead. I 
knew that when you came, but how was I to shut 
my door upon a homeless orphan ? I said to myself 
that Providence had sent you here, and that it was 
one more duty, but I smile now to think how 
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afraid I was of you that first evenings ami wh^ a 
grand young lady you seemed to me." 

" And it is because of Cousin Everard that you 
live 80 quietly and that people do not come fa see 
you V 

"Yes, dear. Everard does not eea*e for me to 
have visitors, ahyone but Boland seems to put him 
out. I had a good deal of trouble with him before 
he Would consent to let you live here, but he soon 
got used to you. 

" He gets fancies in his h^d, delusionis^^I sup- 
pose I ought to call them— and latterly they have 
increased. Ko one can help him ; it is a bitter, a 
most mysterious trial, and sometimes when my 
Mth is weak I ask God to take him and not let 
the worst happen, for though it is very slow I do 
not deceive myself. It is softening of tiie brain^ 
and as time goes on he will get worse." 

" And it may go on for years ?" 

" Oh, yes, he is not very bad yet, Rufa ; now you 
know why I pray that I may not die first I do 
not ask much, and so perhaps our Heavenly Father 
in His great mercy mtj see fit to answw this 
prayer, and I inay be permitted to watch pve# my 
poor Everard, and to walk beside him while he 
stumbles among the shadows, and to hold his hand 
at the last. If I could only know that he was 
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safe and at rest, how gladly would I follow 
himr 

I shivered with intensity of sympathy, but I 
could find no words in which to express it, but as 
she lay there on her pillows panting slightly with 
emotion, some swift glad thought came into her 
-sad eyes. 

" Oh, if we could only look through the shadows 
to the end ; why cannot we trust God for others 
as well as for ourselves, Rufa ? It is very dark just 
now for both of us, but one day — ^how can I doubt 
it ? — all will be well with my Everard, for, before his 
poor brain clouded, he was in his own quiet way a 
sincere Christian. 

" That is why I love to dwell on the continuity 
of life, and I have always cherished the belief that 
the work we have undertaken on earth, and left 
unfinished, if it be worthy work, will be carried 
on there, ' For their works do follow them.' " 

It was a grand thought and I told her so. 

" It is one that gives me great comfort," she re- 
turned, gently ; " sometimes as I sit beside Everard, 
and see the stooping shoulders, and the poor 
strained eyes poring over the useless pages, and 
my heart is sick with impatience and pity, I say 
to myself, ' He is undergoing his ordeal ; this is 
God's will concerning him. He is trying him so 
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as by fire, but one day I shall see him clothed and 
in his right mind, and in his Father's house, and 
all these years and all this pain will be as nothing, 
for the joy that is set beforfe us/ There, the 
chimes are sounding midnight, and I have kept 
you up all this time. Go now, and rest, my 
child, and God bless you for all your loving sym- 
pathy." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

PECBMBER DATS. 

" Thd poor make bo new Mends, 
But O they love the better still 
The few the Father sends.'' 

Louiy Dufferin* 

Fob the first time in my life I found it diflicult 
to sleep. For hours I tossed wearily on my pillows, 
now staring into the dull red embers of the dying 
fire, and now listening to the moaning of the wind ; 
it had spent its worst fury by this time, and now 
wailed round the house like some lost worn-out 
creature. 

The night seemed full of strange mysterious 
sounds, the creaking boughs of an old apple-tree 
under my window were distinctly audible, and 
, every now and then I fancied that I could hear the 
distant rolling of the waves. The squeak of a mouse 
behind the wainscot made my heart beat. I was 
even glad when the fire burnt low and I could no 
longer see the long shadows stretching across the 
ceiling. 

My conversation with Cousin Mona had affected 
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me strangely, the full tragedy of her life seemed to 
me terrible, as long s^ Cousin Everard lived there 
could be no peace for her. And yet how patiently, 
how uncomplainingly she was enduring her cross ! 
It seemed to me then, and afterwards, that lives 
such as hers — troubled, disappointed, hopelessly 
grey lives — may be meant for our ensample and 
comfort in some way; like pictures in a dark 
gallery, we cannot see their proper meaning, but 
when the curtain is withdrawn we shall see them 
sun-illumined, and in the true morning-light shall 
read them aright. " They that sow in tears.'* How 
many and many a one fiail to gather in their har- 
vest of earthly joys, how many look over their 
empty fields with eyes dim with longing and sor- 
row? And yet it may be that, after all, their 
sheaves maybeftd],and blessings maybe heaped 
up and garnered for them, waiting untU the weary 
labourers come home* 

It was nearly morning before I at last slept, and 
I woke so late, that Martha told me that I had 
better lie still until she brought me my breakfast, 
and, as my head ached, I was thankful to take her 
advice. 

When she carried up my tray she informed me, 
to my intense surprise, that Cousin Mona was 
already dressed, and was going downstairs. ^ She 
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is no more fit to be with the master than a sick 
child," she said in a vexed voice, " and the doctor 
will scold the pair of ns finely ; but the missis is 
downright wilful ; she says she cannot rest until she 
sets eyes on the master, and though I told her he 
was much as usual, she did not seem as though she 
could believe me. There, it is no use fretting over 
spilt milk, and wilful folk must have their way/* 
and Martha went out of the room shaking her 
head and grumbling to herself. 

I made an excellent breakfast, and then dressed 
myself and hurried down to the study. Cousin 
Everard was pottering among the book-shelves, and 
Cousin Mona, looking very white and weak, was 
sitting by the fire watching him. She checked the 
remonstrance that was rising to my lips by a warn- 
ing gesture, and as I stooped over her to kiss her 
she whispered in my ear — 

" I can rest so much better here, and he likes to 
have me — it has quieted him already." Then 
aloud, " I tell Everard that I am not up for work, 
and that he must look out his own books. Now, 
Rufa, I do not like the looks of those pale cheeks, 
and your eyes are heavy. Take Robin for a walk; 
and this afternoon you must have tea with Mrs. 
Redford. I shall be here all day, and I shall want 
nothing, and I cannot have you sitting alone." 
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I wanted to argue this point with her, but she 
was very firm, and refused to hear a word ; so as 
she had made up her mind to remain in the study, 
there was no need for me to be there too. Perhaps, 
after all, it was better for her to sit there, than to be 
brooding and worrying herself upstairs, especially 
as Cousin' Everard seemed unusually placid. 

The brisk walk and fresh air soon took away my 
headache, and after dinner, as Cousin Mona seemed 
fairly comfortable, Robin and I started for Hazel 
Cottage. 

Lilian was delighted to see me, and made me 
take off my hat and jacket before she would let me 
sit down. The little drawing-room was deliciously 
warm and cosy, and Lilian looked so fresh and 
charming in her dark-blue serge, and she had a 
great deal to tell me. One of her sisters-in-law 
was going to be married, and she wanted me to 
advise her about her dress for the wedding. 

" Howell is bent on my looking my very best," 
she said, naively, " and I am to have a pretty frock 
and bonnet, those were my lord and master's very 
words. So give me your advice, Rufa; shall I 
have a dark-ruby velveteen, oi' an old-gold silk and 
plush ? Will it be very extravagant ? But the dear 
fellow says I am to rig myself out grandly, as Bella 
is making such a good match." 
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I considered the matter gravely, and the subject 
occupied us until Jenny bronght in the tea, and the 
shape of the sleeve was still exercising me much, 
when Harry came down for his usual game of 
romps until bedtime. 

I had made up my mind to say nothing about 
my fright of the previous night I felt CJousin 
Mona would wish me to be silent, and when Lilian 
told me once that I was looking pale and not quite 
myself, I turned it off as well as I could. 

We were both rather surprised when the door- 
bell rang, for Lilian had told me she did not expect 
her husband home until dinner-time, but as she 
bustled about the room putting away Harry's toys, 
we heard Mr. Scott's voice, asking if I were still 
there. I do not quite know why I coloured as 
Lilian looked at me, but for the first time I felt a 
little shy as I shook hands with Mr. Scott, but his 
manner was as frank as usual. 

" Miss Gordon thought that you would not like 
the dark walk back alone,'" he said, pleasantly, ^^ so 
I promised I would see you home ; it is a shame to 
hurry you, and you look so comfortable, but she 
seemed to think it was getting late," but I scarcely 
let him finish his speech. 

" Has Cousin Mona wanted me ? I am so sorry," 
I returned, putting on ray hat hastily. 
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" No, no, she hfts not wanted you in the least, 
only she seemed a trifle nervous, because she would 
hav^ it that road is so dark and lonely. I have 
been sitting with them some time, and my friend 
Martha made m^ some tea. Miss Gordon looks 
awfully ilL I was quite shocl^ed when I saw her, 
but she declares she is better." 

** I am Qure Kufa is fretting about her, for she 
doe^ not seem a bit like herself this evening,'' 
observed Lilian in her quick way, and then Mr, 
Soott looked at me a little anriously, but he made 
no remark until we had left the house. 

" I am afraid Mrs. Bedford is right and you are 
not quite well," he said, gently. ^' I noticed how 
pale you were the moment I got into the room, and 
Miss Gordon said you had a headache ; you worried 
yourself too much about Mr, Gordon last night," 

<^ How could I help it ? I have scarcely slept all 
night thinking about him and poor Cousin Mona ; 
she told me everything. Oh, Mr. Scott, how can 
any woman live such a life !" 

"There is no saying what a good wpman will 
do, but do you know I am really sorry that you had 
to be told, I hate to think of you bothering and 
losing your brightness, it does not seem right some- 
how, I wish it could have been kept from you." 

He spoke so earnestly, with so much fepljng ii> 
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his voice, and seemed so dreadfully sorry for me, 
that I hastened to reassure him. 

" I will not lose my brightness if I can help it, 
and I think I would rather know, because I shall be 
able to help Cousin Mona. I do so long to make 
up to her for being so horrid to her when I first 
came to Cromford." 

He made no answer to this, indeed he was silent 
so long that I grew alarmed and asked him plain- 
tively if he had thought me very unkind. 

" No," he returned abruptly, and then he gave a 
short embarrassed sort of laugh. 

" I think you had better not ask my opinion of 
—of you, it might startle you a bit if you heard 
it too suddenly. Do you know what Miss Gordon 
called you this evening — ' her little blessing.' " 

The tears rose to my eyes when I heard this. 

" Oh, no. I don't deserve that she should say 
anything so kind," I replied, remorsefiilly. 

" All the same she said it as though she meant . 
it, and I was not inclined to contradict her ; it is 
not always possible for people to judge of them- 
selves. How fast we must have been walking! 
there is actually * The Hermitage' gate, and I must 
bid you good-bye. Do you know," coming a little 
closer to me, " you made me feel so awfully happy 
last night when you said you wai^ted me to stay ?'* 
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"Did I say so?" I asked rather foolishly, for, 
of course, I remembered my impulsive speech. 

" Oh, yes, you said it all right ; it is not likely I 
forgot it. I remember every word you say, and I 
often turn over your speeches as I walk home, and 
try to find out what you mean by them. You say 
a lot more than other girls; I expect you think 
more." 

" I must go in now," I returned hurriedly, for he 
had his hand on the gate, and seemed as though 
he had forgotten to open it; and somehow, though 
I liked talking to him, I certainly felt a little shy 
that evening. " As you have paid your visit, I need 
not go through the empty form of asking you to 
come in." 

"I should have come in without asking, I am 
aft'aid, only I have an engagement; well, good- 
night." 

He seemed as though he wanted to say some- 
thing more, but I would not stay. I called to 
Robin and ran down the shrubbery path; and I 
made myself so warm, that Cousin Mona glanced 
at me approvingly and told me I looked all the 
better for my visit. 

" But you look worse," I returned, anxiously, but 
she would not allow this. 

"I dm only tired with sitting up so long, and 

M 28 
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Martha insistB on m j going to bed before sapper. 
'Will yoa come op and read to me a little pres- 
ently V* and of conrse I promised that I would do 
so, I did so love reading alond^ and Gonsin Mans 
was such an appreciative listener. 

I thought a good deal about Mr. Scott that 
night ; he had said some very nice things to me. 
I began to realise that I liked him very much 
indeed, and that his friendship was a great fi^^tor 
in my happineas ; but though this thought gave me 
great pleasure I was careful not to examine my 
feelings very closely. 

One Sunday afternoon Bobin and I had taken 
an unusually long walk; the cold crisp air had 
tempted me, and I had walked fEirther than I had 
intended, and I was so afraid that Cousin Mona 
would be anxious that I ran races with Bobin down 
the long country roads. 

She opened the door herself. 

" Oh, Rufe, how long you have been !*' she ex- 
claimed in a vexed voice. ** Roland has been here 
for an hour, but he was obliged to go at last ; but 
perhaps you met him ?" 

** Oh, no," I exclaimed as indifferently as I could. 
^ I have met no one but an old labourer carrying a 
bundle of sticks." 

" He was in a great hurry," she continued, " or I 
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think he would have waited, for he seemed so sorry 
to miss you ; he had to go to the station to meet a 
cousin who is coming to-day to Bank House. He 
says he shall not be able to call again for the next 
two or three weeks. He is going away for Christ- 
mas, and that is why he seemed so disappointed 
not to see you ; but he aaked me to give you a kind 
message." 

" I am sorry that I missed him/' I returned very 
soberly, and I went upstairs as gravely as a judge. 
I did not want Cousin Mona to know how disap^ 
pointed I felt. How vexatious it all was ! and then 
he was going away for Christmas, and Lilian waa 
going away too. What a dreary time it would be ! 

I fought a battle-royal with depression that 
evening, and then I thought of Cousin Monads 
daily heroism and felt thoroughly ashamed of my 
fit of discontent, and that night I determined not 
to give way to selfish regrets but to set about some 
new duty. 

One already lay ready to my hand. 

Since her attack, Cousin Mona had not recovered 
her strength ; even her strong will could not dom- 
inate her excessive weakness. She could only sit 
with her work in Cousin Everard's room, but the 
least exertion, even going upstairs, seemed to ex- 
haust her. 
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It was impossible for her to fulfil any of her out- 
door duties, and the thought of her poor people lay 
heavy on her mind. One morning I suggested 
taking some soup to an old woman at the other end 
of Cromford, and when I found how eagerly she 
accepted my offer, I determined to fill up the 
breach as well as I could, and to constitute myself 
her almoner. And so it fell out that nearly every 
afternoon Robin and I sought out one or other of 
her pensioners, and many and many a story was 
told me of Miss Qprdon's kindness and liberality. 

" The good lady up at ' The Hermitage,' " that 
was what they called her. And one poor con- 
sumptive girl always spoke of her as "the dear 
lady." " Oh, the good she has done my Sarah !" 
exclaimed one hard-working woman, "when her 
leg was took bad and she was forced to stay in bed. 
I thought my girl would have fretted herself to 
death with restlessness ; she nearly drove me crazy 
from morning till night until Miss Gordon took 
her in hand. She would sit by her and talk by the 
hour together. 

" * I know it is hard for you, Sarah,' she would 
say. ^Tour poor leg hurts you cruelly, and you 
have not been used to pain, but your poor mother 
has a hard time of it, too, with all those children 
and standing at the wash-tub and getting so little 
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rest with you at night. Don't you think you could 
make things easier for her by trying to be patient?' 
But, there, I don't remember all the grand things 
she said, and she taught Sarah to do that beautiful 
work that she is so proud of. Aye, she is a blessed 
woman, our Miss Gordon," and so on. 

Oh, I learnt a good deal about Cousin Mona 
then ! 

Time flies fast when one is busy, and the day 
seemed hardly long enough for all I had to do. In 
the morning I helped Martha and practised and 
studied as usual. And in the evenings, when 
Cousin Mona could be coaxed out of the study, I 
made her lie down on the couch while I read to her 
or merely sat beside her with my work. I knew 
now how dearly she loved to have me near her, 
and every day I grew to understand her better; 
her slight acerbity of manner had wholly dis- 
appeared, and at times her whole nature seemed to 
open out to me. 

After all I enjoyed my first Christmas at Crom- 
ford, and yet it was a strangely quiet one. 

Cousin Mona was unable to go with me to church, 
but she had insisted on coming down to breakfast, 
and to my surprise and pleasure I found my place 
at table quite covered with parcels and letters. 
There was a long letter and a beautiful edition of 
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Tennyson's poems from my dear Miss Jackson as I 
always called her to myself, though the " Eleanor 
Bennett" on the title-page rebuked me. A few 
kinds words and a five-pound note from Cousin 
Sophy and a charming little work-bag from Joyce, 
but her letter was rather scrappy and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

" I wanted to have sent you something far nicer, 
you dear old thing," she wrote, " but I have spent 
all my money, and I know you would not like me 
to run into debt Isn't it horrid? I have such a 
bad cold that Cousin Sophy threatened to send for 
the doctor, for I am as hoarse as a crow, Louise 
is not a bit nice or Bee either, for they declare I 
caught it at the Pavilion standing outside in the 
corridor talking to Walter Stanwell — ^you know 
whom I mean, I have mentioned him before. He 
is Louise's admirer, and such a nice fellow, fiir too 
good for Louise, so it was just her jealousy. You 
and I know Louise's temper, but if ever I am 
engaged I intend to allow my ^ancS to talk to 
other people beside mysel£ What do you say^ 
Eufef" 

I put down this letter with a sigh ; somehow it 
jarred on me. Why had Joyce talked so long 
with Mr. Stanwell in the corridor outside when he 
was Louise's admirer. I knew Joyce so well — it 
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was SO like her. I knew her little teasing wayB^ 
she might have don^ it to spite Louise or just pour 
posset le temps. Joyce never could resist that 
desire to amuse herself even at other people's 
expense^ and I was not so sure that she did not 
richly deserve her cold. 

Lilian had not forgotten me, and the little Russia 
leather purse she sent was a fragrant reminder of 
her friendship ; but the box of hot-house flowers 
was wholly unexpected; the card inside was " from 
Mr. Roland Scott with best Christmas wishes." 
Cousin Mona took it from my hand and read it . 
with a smile. 

"He is an extravagant boy," she said, indul- 
gently; "but I hope you are pleased with the 
flowers, Rufa. There, dear, I have left my present 
to the last," and she placed a small case in my hand 
— ^it was a pretty little gold brooch with a single 
pearl in the centre, and was of beautiful workman- 
ship. "It was one of my mother's gifts, Rufa," 
she said, gently ; " but, as you know, I never wear 
jewellery now; it is very peculiar, I daresay, but 
this grey gown does not need setting off, and I 
always wear this," pointing to the simple little gold 
brooch that fastened her collar. "It was Allan's 
first gift to me, and his hair is inside." 

How rich I felt as I carried off my treasures ! — 
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every one had been so good to me. As I arranged 
my flowers, I could not help being glad that Mr. 
Scott had not forgotten me, and somehow all that 
day I felt quite content and never gave one envious 
thought to Joyce feasting in the big Brighton 
House with all those merry faces round her. 
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CHAPTER XX 

COUSIN SOPHY SUMMONS MB. 



" Better a little chiding than a good deal of heartbreak."' — 
Merry Wivefiof Windsor, 

A JEW day^ nfter this I was surpris^Bd jto see 
another letter in Cousin Bophy's handwriting lying 
(On my fereakfast plate. A quick fear ithat Joyce 
might be ill made me opeji it at onoe, 

Jt was ;a little enigmatical and rambling, ;and I 
fosjnd it somewhat perplexing. Joyce had made 
her cold worse ; she iad «i terrible cough, and Dr^ 
Eyans insisted that she should remain in ker room 
^until she was better, and she had taken to fret- 
ting in consequence. No one could manage her. 
Things were somewhat strained between her and 
Louise, and there was no use denying that Joyce 
had behaved very badly to dear Louie- Bee and 
Ada of course sided with their sister, and though 
she^ Cousin Sophy, wished to be impartial, and to 
do her duty to a motherless girl, it was not possi- 
ble for hea* to go against her own children. She 
begged, nay, implored, me to come to Brighton 
at once. Under the circumstances Miss Gordon 
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could not refuse to spare me. She would pay all 
expenses, and my comfort should be considered in 
every way, but I must come at once. She knew 
Joyce was fretting her heart out for her sister. 
And then she mentioned the train she wished me 
to take, and promised that the carriage should meet 
me. 

I took the letter to Cousin Mona, who always 
now breakfasted in her room. She read it slowly, 
and then looked at me gravely. 

" Of course you must go, Rufa. I cannot quite 
understand your cousin's letter. It is a little in- 
volved, but Mrs. Gregory seems very much worried. 
I am afraid, from what she hints, that Joyce has 
been wanting in consideration." 

" I am afraid so too ; but. Cousin Mona, how am 
I to leave you ? you are still so weak, and I am sure 
you will miss me. And then there is Bobin ; of 
course I must not take him, but the dear fellow 
will be so dull without me." 

"Robin and I will have to console each other. 
Don't look so careworn, Rufa. We shall do very 
well during your absence. If it will make you 
happier to know that we shall both miss you every 
hour of the day, you may be quite sure of that 
fact; but, all the same, it is plainly your duty to 
leave us." 



i 
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" Oh, do you really think so V* And I heaved 
an oppressed sigh ; strange to say, the thought of 
leaving Cousin Mona and " The Hermitage" made 
me quite dull. How I should miss my rambles 
with Eobin, and our quiet evening readings ! and 
then Lilian would be coming back, and Mr. Scott 
—and, but I chided myself for my selfishness, how 
could I refuse to help poor Cousin Sophy when she 
needed me ? and was not Joyce my very own sis- 
ter ? Yes, Cousin Mona was right. It was plainly 
my duty, and as I was to go the very next day, I 
must set about my packing at once. 

It was wonderful how much I found to do. I 
wrote to Lilian, who would arrive a few hours after 
I left, and begged her to let Robin accompany her 
in her walks. " Cousin Mona is still so feeble that 
she cannot walk many yards," I wrote, *^ and poor 
Robin will get no exercise," and I gave him a 
tremendous walk that afternoon, and quite tired 
myself out, and I spent a long time brushing and 
trimming his curly mane, and explaining to him 
how grieved I was to leave him. 

Robin perfectly understood the situation. He 
was very much out of spirits the whole evening, 
and would not leave me for a moment. 

I felt quite dull when I bid Cousin Mona good- 
bye the next day, and I am sure there were tears 
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in her ejes when I kissed her, aud begged her to 
take care of herself. 

" Tou muBt not trouble about me, Eufiai," she 
said, gently. "** Martha will look after me, and 
Everard is very quiet just now, and does not give 
me any trouble. The change will do you good, 
and. you must promise me not to hurry back — stay 
as long as Mrs. Gregory and Joyce need you." 
But Martha surprised me most, for^ as I shook 
hands with her, she said, gruffly — 

"I hate to see folks going away, and I don't 
know whatever we shall do without you, missy. 
Look at that creature, now, with his tail between 
his legs, he seems as sorry as a Christian. There, 
we shall be glad to see you back, missy, and that's 
the truth.'' And Martha flounced into the house. 

It was not .a long journey from Cromford. 
Cousin Sophy had chosen an afternoon train for 
me, but it was still daylight when I reached 
Brighton. 

The footman was on the platform and told me 
his mistress was outside, so I hurried out to her at 
once. Cousin Sophy was in the big open barouche, 
and lay back almost smothered in furs. She wel- 
comed me with the greatest cordiality, and as we 
drove rapidly towards Hove I looked at the glitter- 
ing shops and crowds of gaily-dressed people and 
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equipages. Cromford seemed rather meagre and 
dnll in the retrospect 

London by the sea as I always called it looked at 
its best that January afternoon. The wintry sun- 
shine lay warm on the Parade, the sea was clear 
and calm, and the cold air merely exhilarated ; the 
King's Eoad was a moving panorama. Everyone 
looked well dressed and happy and free from care. 
Every moment Cousin Sophy bowed and smiled to 
the occupants of one grand carriage after another. 
As I looked at her placid, good-natured face, beam- 
ing under her smart bonnet, I wondered how Joyce 
could have been wanting in consideration to this 
soft, motherly creature. 

She was too much taken up with her gay ac- 
quaintances to talk to me at first, but as we drove 
up to the big pretentious-looking house, with a 
wide balcony facing the sea, and a side entrance 
on the square, she told me that the girls and 
Adolphus had gone to a concert at the Pavilion, 
and that as they were to have tea with Lady Stan- 
well she did not expect them back for another 
hour or two. " We will have a cosy tea together, 
Eufa,'' she continued, " and then you shall go up 
and see Joyce ; she is a little better to-day and her 
cough is not so troublesome, but her room is at the 
top of the house ; she chose it herself because it was 

24 
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big. And now Dr. Evans says a south aspect would 
have been better for her. I had no idea Joyce was 
delicate, but Dr. Evans says she needs care." 

It was rather a shock to hear this, until I re- 
membered that Cousin Sophy had a mania for 
thinking people delicate. She always coddled 
Louie and Bee dreadfully if anything ailed them, 
so of course she made the worse of Joyce's cold. 
I longed to go up to her at once, but I could see 
that she did not wish this, so I followed her reluc- 
tantly upstairs to the big luxuriantly-furnished 
drawing-room and obediently seated myself on the 
couch beside her. 

" There, now I will ring for tea," she observed, 
"and we shall be as cosy as possible. You are 
looking very well, Rufa — very well indeed," scru- 
tinising me in a friendly manner. « In spite of all 
Joyce tells us about your dull life and Miss Gor- 
don's eccentricities, Cromford seems to suit you. I 
think you have grown better-looking, my dear — 
only I must not make you vain — ^you have a nice 
complexion though you have not got Joyce's pink 
cheeks. Oh, if she were not quite so pretty and 

taking " and here Cousin Sophy sighed, and 

then, as the butler had brought in tea, she busied 
herself in pouring it out and pressing the hot cake 
upon me. 
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" Cousin Sophy," I said as soon as we were alone 
again, " I could not quite understand your letter. 
I am afraid you and Louie are not quite pleased 
with Joyce. I hope — I hope she has not been 
really naughty." 

Then Cousin Sophy put down her cup, and I saw 
directly by the vexed look on her face that things 
were serious. 

" She has behaved very badly, Eufa ; indeed, I 
may say that her conduct has been in the worst 
possible taste, and that she has been most ungrate- 
ful. I have treated her like my own child, and, in- 
deed, I was as fond of her as possible, and the boys 
made such a fuss about her, and if she had been 
their sister my girls could not have been kinder to 
her. And how has she repaid ps?" And here 
Cousin Sophy drew up her ample figure majesti- 
cally, and the osprey on her velvet bonnet waved 
in the firelight. " By making us all miserable and 
nearly breaking my Louie's heart!" 

This was a strong accusation, but I knew how to 
allow for some slight figure of speech. I will not 
say exaggeration, but Cousin Sophy often uncon- 
sciously coloured things a little highly. With all 
my knowledge of her, I trusted poor Joyce was not 
a great criminal. 

"She has treated Louie so cruelly that even 
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Bee has quarrelled with her ; and Ada-^yon know 
what a good, peace-loving little soul my Ada is— 
even she says she is utterly disappointed in Joyce." 

** But, Cousin Sophy, you have not told me yet 
what Joyce has done/' And I put down the un- 
tasted cake, for my appetite was gone. 

** Ko, my dear, I thought it best to prepare you 
a little that you might not be too much shocked: 
Ton know about Walter Stanwell, Rufa; he has 
been paying Louie attentions for months ; indeed, 
it IS no secret, for Lady Stanwell and I have talked 
if over together, and it is her father^s wish as well 
as mine that she should marry him — ^for his position 
is excellent, and his character is all that we can 
desire. And he was head over ears in love with 
her.^ 

*^Yes, Cousin Sophy, and I was very glad to 
hear of Louise's good fortune." 

" So Was everybody, and the poor darling was as 
happy as possible, and it is my belief that but for 
Joyce they would be engaged now. I grieve to say 
that Louie reproaches me with bringing her here ; 
she says she has never had an instant's peace since 
Joyce entered the house, and indeed, Rufa, if I had 
known how Joyce would have set herself to flirt 
with Walter Stanwell, she would never have come 
here." 
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I was aghast when I heard that. Consin Sophy's 
cheeks were flushing and her lips were trembling, 
and as she wiped off a tear the diamonds on her 
plump hand twinkled in the firelight. 

** Louie is as angry as possible with Walter,'* she 
continued, "and declares she will not accept him 
now, if he asks her, but that is only her pride, for 
she cares for him as- much as ever; he has behaved 
badly too, I won't deny that, but he is not to blame 
to the same extent as Joyce. What right had she 
to be always talking to him and m:eeting him when 
she went out? Bee met them on the Parade 
together, and at the concert too ;. she got her cold 
lingering with him in the corridor, because she 
said the room made her feel faint. She is trying 
to take him from Louie, and my child's heart will 
be broken^ and all because I tried to mother a 
penniless girl,^ and here Cousin Sophy began ta 
sob softly. 

** If Joyce has done this she has acted most dis- 
honourably," I returned, severely. *^What right 
had she to look at Mr. Stanwell when he was as 
good as engaged to Louie ? I did not think even 
Joyce could do such a wicked thing, and I do not 
wonder that poor Louie is miserable." 

" Miserable ! it makes my heart ache to see her, 
and then to be told that it is all my fault. She 

24* ' 
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hag only gone to Lady StanwelPs to-day because I 
begged and prayed her to do so, but she declares she 
will not speak to Walter. Oh, Ru&, do you think 
it will ever come right now for my poor child?" 

"It must come right, it shall come right; please 
do not cry, dear Cousin Sophy," and I kissed her 
wet cheek remorsefully. My anger was hot against 
Joyce who had done this thing, who had dared to 
tempt the young man from his allegiance with her 
soft looks and pretty artless ways. Oh, I knew so 
well how she would set to work ; poor Louie would 
have no chance against her ; she was a handsome 
girl with unusually dignified manners, and a warm 
nature though it was outwardly reserved, but her 
affections were very deep. • 

I promised that I would talk to Joyce, and that 
I would try to bring her to a better frame of mind, 
and then Cousin Sophy dried her eyes and began 
to smile again ; she had such faith in me she said, 
I was so sensible and straightforward, how she 
wished that she had not listened to the boys and 
had chosen me to live with her instead of Joyce ; 
but I would not hear this, it was far too late to 
change now, and Joyce would be miserable at 
Cromford, and somehow, the thought of leaving 
" The Hermitage" and Cousin Mona, and Lilian, 
made me feel quite dull for the moment. 
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I do not think Cousin Sophy would have let me 
leave her even then if the door-bell had not rung, 
and then she dismissed me hastily. 

I could hear Joyce coughing as I ascended the 
stairs, the sound guided me; as I entered the 
brightly lighted comfortable room, she rose from 
her chair by the fire and came to meet me. 

How pretty she looked ! and yet even that first 
moment I was struck with her delicacy; she 
looked thin and flushed, and her eyes glanced at 
me uneasily, and I saw she had been crying, but 
how she clung to me ! 

" You dear old thing, how good it is to see you, 
and I am nearly moped to death. What a time 
Cousin Sophy has kept you ! I was dying to over- 
hear your talk. Has she told you all my mis- 
demeanours? There, sit down," putting me into 
her seat, " and I will take the stool at your feet, 
that will be comfy. How do you like my pretty 
blue dressing-gown ? Cousin Sophy gave it to me 
as a Christmas present. Does it not exactly suit 
my style of beauty?" with a little nume at 
me. 

Joyce was talking fast and flippantly, but she 
did not look me full in the face, she leant a little 
heavily against me, and one lovely long plait of 
golden hair lay across my lap. I took it up me- 
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chaiiieally and played with it, and it came to me 
then that after all, in spite <^ all oar qnarrels, I 
waa very fond of Joyce; tme, there was no 
real sympathy between ns; we thonght differently 
on most subjects and she was always disappointing 
me ; but it was not possible to forget that she was 
my own little sister over whom I had watched for 
so many years. 

**You are awfully grave, Rufa, graver than I 
ever knew you* I suppose the Gordon inflaence 
has affected you ; that ^ Hermitage'* must be a dis- 
mal place. What have you done with Robinson 
Crusoe ? I wanted to ask Cousin Sophy to let you 
bring him, but I was in disgrace and dared not 
ask favours.'^ 

** I am afraid you have behaved very badly,** I 
began, but she interrupted me. 

**0h I see, she has been telling you about 
Walter.** 

^ Walter ! oh, Joyce !** in a shocked voice. 

^And why not Walter T* in the same hard 
flippant tone. "Is he not to be my cousin, and 
ought I not to call my own cousin Walter ? I sup- 
pose Louie will have us both for bridesmaids,** and 
then her mood changed, and her eyes filled with 
tears, and the next moment she buried her face in 
toy dress. 
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" Oh, Rufa, I did not mean to be wicked, and 
they are all bo hard on me, and I am so miserable ! 
Oh, if you could only take me away with you, for I . 
cannot be good here T* 
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CHAPTER XXL 

JOYCE'S CONFESSION. 

'' Those wounds heal ill that men do give themAelveB."— 
Timon of Athens, 

" Tell me all abont it, Joyce/* 

In our old childish days, when Joyce had been 
especially naughty, and the wayward fit had passed, 
she would confess her fault in the most artless 
fashion, ** There, I have told you everything, and I 
feel better now,'* was generally her triumphant 
finale. Somehow to Joyce, confession seemed to 
wipe out the heinousness of her sins past and 
present. I used to marvel at her easy, elastic con- 
science ; the healthy pin-prick of other mortals fail 
to pierce through her softly padded consciousness. 
Nevertheless, Joyce had her moods of penitence, 
and at such moments she was at her best. 

When I pressed her gently for her confidence, 
she cried a good deal, but I could see that she 
wanted me to comfort her ; and when I had coaxed 
her a little longer, she began in a hoarse voice to 
tell me everything. 
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" I did not mean to be wicked, Rufa," she said 
over and over again, " and I know how wrong I 
have been, but it all began with such a little thing. 
You know how Louie used to talk to me about 
Walter. Oh," with an impatient gesture as she 
saw my face, " of course I must call him "Walter, 
he has never been anything else to me, and I always 
called him so to Louie. She used to talk about 
him as we brushed our hair together, because she 
said Bee always laughed at her, and I was so much 
nicer and more sympathetic, and she was quite 
grateful to me for the interest I took in him ; but * 
all the time it was only fun to me, for a real love- 
story seemed so amusing. 

" I was very curious to see him, and when the 
Stanwells took Ivanhoe, of course the opportunity 
came. I thought him very good-looking and 
gentlemanly, and told Louie so, and I liked his 
behaviour to his mother and sisters. He was not 
off-hand and jokey like Adolphus and Hubert, and 
he did not order them about as Charlie orders Ada 
and Bee, he has such nice gentle manners." And 
here Joyce began sobbing again, and then she 
coughed so that I got quite anxious about her. " I 
never meant to do Louie any harm," she went on 
after a time, " but I could not help envying her a 
little. I thought Walter was too good for her, and 
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i woudared ^hy aoxse girla are more fortunate than 
others. It seemed to me that Louie had everything 
•<^a beautiful home, )>i»ther8 and sisters, and that 
you and I had so little. I used to get low about it^ 
and one evening when t^bey were all dressing for a 
ball At the Pavilion I oould not help crying a little, 
because I was in mourning land could not go too. 
And Walter icame in aftd found me with red eyes, 
and he was so kind .and sorry for me. He pitied 
me a good deal for not going to the ball, and called 
me poor little Obderella !to Louie when she came 
down. iShe was in pink, and fihe looked so hand- 
some, and Walter seemed to admire her so, vand I 
felt such a dowdy little object beside her. 

^* I think that began it^ somehow, Walter ttook 
more notice of me the next time we met I 
jemember he called me Cinderella, and joked in a 
pleasant way about the fairy god-mother and the 
pumpkin-coach. He declaa^ed he had expected me 
to appear on the scene in brilliant costume. He 
was full of fiin and so delightful that I liked him 
better thaa ever. 

"One evening we had tableaux and charades; 
it was Ada's birthday, and we had the Stanwells / 

and a lot of people^ I was to be Sleeping Beauty I 

because of my long yellow hair. Louie was not in 
that tableau, she and Walter had just acted Lance- 
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lot and Elaine. Hubert was to have be^n the 
prince, but he fought shy at the last moment, 
and so Walter good-naturedly offered to take his 
place. 

"I am not sure that Louie quite liked it, but 
there was no one else, and we all thought the scene 
would be so pretty. I was just arranging myself 
on my couch, and Bee was helping me, when I saw 
"Walter look at me attentively. I could not help 
thinking as I closed my eyes that perhaps he was 
admiring me. Oh, how shocked you look, Rufit ! — 
as though one could help one's thoughts." 

" We can keep our thoughts in order, Joyce." 

"Yes, I know, but don't preach; I am far too 
unhappy, and I want to go on. Louie was rather 
cross that evening, and when we went to bed she 
told me that it was a pily I had made myself so 
conspicuous, laughing and talking so much with 
Walter, and that she thought he might as well 
drop that ridiculous name of Cinderella. 

" I was rather excited that evening and answered 
her defiantly. Bee came in presently and found 
Louie crying, and she took her part, and that made 
things worse. 

" To punish Louie I really did flirt with Walter 
at the concert. At least, I made him talk with me 
— ^I did it just to spite her, because she had been so 

V t 26 
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disagreeable to me — and then I found it so pleasant 
to talk to him that I went on. 

" I did meet him once, and»— and I let him say 
nice things to me, and I was glad when he seemed 
to care less for Louie, and I know — ^I know I have 
been very wrong," bursting into fresh sobs, " but 
you must not scold me, Rufa, for I am punished 
enough. It was only spite and vanity at first, but 
now " Here I checked her. 

" Do not finish your sentence, Joyce ; leave the 
words unspoken ; I will never hear them. Things 
are wrong enough, and we have only to try and 
put them right if we can, Joyce. My poor little 
Joyce ! it is your own fault that you are suffering. 
No one can take the pain away — ^it must be borne.*' 
And then as I looked at her poor flushed face 
and swollen eyes, I took it between my hands, 
and kissed it again and again with real tender- 
ness. 

" Never mind, darling, we can be helped to bear 
even the miserable results of our own faults if we 
really and truly repent of them. And I am sure, I 
am quite sure, that you do repent of your cruelty 
to poor Louie." 

She hid her face on my shoulder. 

" Yes, yes. I wish now that I had never done it, 
but I wish it more for my own sake than hers." 
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I passed over this ; I knew what Joyce was long- 
ing to tell me. The poor child had played with 
edged tools and hurt herself. 

" It was only spite and vanity at first," that was 
what she had said. She had begun with envying 
Louie, and the sin of covetousness had begotten 
this mischief. 

" It was not as though they were engaged," she 
began again rather feebly; "it would have been 
worse then." 

"No, Joyce, do not try to palliate your fault. 
They were on the eve of an engagement, for 
Cousin Sophy told me that he had spoken to 
Cousin Gregory, and he is bound to ask her to 
marry him." 

" But she may refuse him," was her whispered 
answer. 

" Yes, she may refuse him, and then it will have 
been you who have spoiled her life. Oh, Joyce ! 
you cannot be so terribly selfish as to wish this. 
Do you think affection robbed from another girl 
would bring you any happiness? I know what 
your words imply. You think Mr. Stanwell has 
transferred his affections from Louie to you, and in 
your wicked selfishness you are hoping that this is 
the fact ; but, from all I hear of him, it is likely to 
be a mere passing fancy." 
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"How do yon know? Why do you dare Bay 
80 ?" she demanded angrily. 

** I am judging from what people have told me 
about ham. Our dear Miss Jackson knew the 
family. Yon remember they were distant connec- 
tions. He is very honest and straightforward, and 
he admires Louie's character. He knows how 
good she is to her parents and sisters. He respects 
her thoroughly/* 

" And you think he cannot respect me ?" with a 
quivering voice. 

*^How can he respect you, Joyce, when he 
knows how you have courted his admiration ? He 
may think you, I daresay he does think you, very 
pretty and winning, and, for a moment, his fanqy 
has led him away," 

"And it was fancy made him give me this, I 
suppose?" flinging in my lap a little brooch of 
most fantastic shape. It was a small gold shoe set 
with tiny diamonds, 

"It is Cinderella's slipper. He gave it me on 
the Parade that day, but I did not know what it 
was until I got home. I have not dared to wear it, 
or to show it to anyone, and I have never thanked 
him for it." 

I looked at the glittering toy for some time in 
silence. I think I was praying how I was to act 
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*^ When you are in doubt pray," a dear old clergy- 
man once said in his sermon, and I never forgot the 
solemn voice in which he said it. " Dear people," 
he went on, " we can never pray too much." 

So I put up a swift, earnest prayer that I might 
be helped to put this wrong right, and the next 
moment I was sure of one thing, that the brooch 
must be returned. Joyce cried a good deal when 
I told her so, but she was ill and humbled, and 
very unhappy. And, presently, she consented to 
leave it in my hands. 

I could not say any more then, for the dressing- 
bell rang, and I was obliged to leave Joyce. I ! 
found the maid had unpacked my things, so I had [ 
only to change my dress. Long before I was | 
ready Bee came to me, and then Ada. I did not i 
see Louie until I went down to the drawing-room. \ 
She was trying over some music, and rose very 
hastily from the piano when she saw me. I 
thought she was looking ill; there were dark 
shadows under her eyes, and she had a worried 
look, but her manner was affectionate, and she 
talked to me a good deal at dinner about my life 
at Cromford, but that evening she did not mention 
Joyce's name. - 

I wondered that night how I was to find an 
opportunity of giving back the brooch to Mr. 
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Stanwell. I difiliked the business intensely. I 
had never seen him, and it was not a pleasant 
task for a girl of my age. Bat I made up my 
mind to seize the right moment when it came, 
and for more than a week I carried the little case 
in my pocket 

I passed a great deal of my time in Joyce's room. 
She was rather a trying invalid, and fretted a good 
deal at the doctor's orders. She called him "an 
old woman" behind his back, and laughed deri- 
sively at the idea that her lungs might be affected, 
but she looked so frail and her cough was so dis- 
tressing, and she was in such low spirits, that I 
could not help feeling anxious about her. 

Cousin Sophy was very dear and kind to us both, 
and came into Joyce's room every morning, pant- 
ing from the stairs, and shaking her head mourn- 
fully as she regarded the culprit. But she could 
not help petting her all the same. " She is so 
pretty and looks so fragile," she would whisper, as 
though to excuse her indulgence. ^* And then she 

is really sorry ; if only my poor dear Louie " 

And then the thought of her injured child would 
hurry her away. 

Louie came once a day to ask Joyce how she 
was, but she never stayed more than five minutes. 
**I do wish she would not think it her duty to 
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come,'' Joyce would say irritably. ^ " She just stands 
at the window and talks about the weather, and all 
the time she is dying to get out of the room. How 
am I to ask her to forgive me when she never even 
sits down?" for I had urged this. on Joyce very 
earnestly. I think in my own mind that Joyce was 
secretly troubled by Louie's changed looks. 

One afternoon Ada volunteered to sit with Joyce 
while I went to the Aquarium with Wilfred; he 
was only a schoolboy of fourteen, but I thought 
him far nicer than his brothers. Adolphus was too 
grand, and thought so much of himself; Hubert 
was clever but far too conceited, and Charlie bois- 
terous ; but Wilfred was a nice gentlemanly little 
fellow. 

There was a sort of conjuring entertainment 
going on that delighted Wilfred, but after a time 
I got tired of it and strolled away to see the fairy- 
like sea-horses. 

Just as I was watching them, a tall, good-looking 
young man passed me, and then ^topped to take off 
his hat. "Wilfred told me you were here," he 
said, " and I recognised you at once by your like- 
ness to your sister." 

" Do you mean Joyce ? — ^people tell us we are not 
in the least alike. I know who you are now. You 
are Mr. Stanwell." 
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"I thought the others were to be here," he 
retarned quickly ; he had a very bright, quick way 
of speakiiig. 

" Oh, yes, I should have known you were Miss 
Gordon's sister. I wanted to ask after her. I hope 
she is better." 

" Her cough is a little better, thank you," and 
then I got suddenly hot ; here was the opportunity, 
but I must make haste or Wilfred would join us. I 
am afraid that I was very gauche and floundered 
into the subject in a brusque way, but I had no 
time to think of my manners. " Mr. Stanwell," I 
blurted out, " I am so glad of this opportunity, for 
I wanted to give you this," and I placed the case 
in his hands. " Joyce thinks and I think that it 
would be wrong of her to keep it, and she wishes 
me to return it." 

He looked conscious and terribly embarrassed, 
and his &ce lost its pleasantness for a moment. 

" Miss Gordon did me the honour of accepting 
it some weeks ago; are you sure she wishes to 
return it r 

" Quite, sure. Joyce is very sorry, very sorry 
indeed that it was ever given. She knows now that 
it was wrong of her to take it. Please put it in 
your pocket, Mr. Stanwell," and then I turned 
away. I was hot And was shaking all over with 
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nervousness. I had been so blunt and sudden, but 
finesse was not possible at such a moment. 

To my surprise he followed me. " Miss Gordon, 
will you wait a moment ? Wilfred is very well em- 
ployed. I am afraid you think I have played the 
fool, and I feel inclined to write myself down an 
utter ass. I am aware that I have not acted quite 
fairly. I have been very friendly with your sister, 
a little too friendly under the circumstances, and 
she IS perfectly right in pulling me up short; but 
will you tell her so, please ?" 

" Mr. Stanwell," I returned, interrupting him, " I 
will take no message from you to Joyce." 

" Oh, yes, you will ; I can see by your face that you 
are too sensible to refuse such a reasonable request. 
I want you to tell your sister that I know now 
what a fool I have been ; get her to forgive me if 
you can, and tell her that her cousin has refused 
me." 

" Refused you ! Louie has refused you ?" 

" Yes," but the pain in his face convinced me 
that my guess had been right ; his fancy for Joyce 
was only a passing homage to her fresh young 
beauty ; his heart really belonged to Louie. And 
then he raised his hat and left me. Louie's refusal 
had mortified him excessively ; I knew that after- 
wards; but his message to Joyce was meant to 
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convey to her that he had come to his right mind 
and knew where his duty lay. 

Joyce cned a good deal when I told her this, but 
she cheered up when she heard Louie had refused 
to marry him. Perhaps I was wrong to be so 
angry with her, but it was difficult for me to put 
myself in her place ; I felt I would have died before 
I could have brought myself to act in that under- 
hand way. " Listen to me, Joyce," I said, sternly. 
*' Mr. Stanwell is a stranger to me, but if I can 
read a man's countenance, I read on his that his 
refusal has made him very unhappy; I mean to tell 
Louie this, and to do all in my power to make 
things right between them. I will not let you 
spoil her life, or his either, for he is too good for 
you, Joyce, and you know it. Only your pride and 
vanity deceive you." And I did not believe her in 
the least when she told me that I knew nothing 
about it, and that he really cared most for her. 

Joyce thought too much of her pretty face and 
far too little about character; but she was so / 
miserable that I softened presently and forgave 
her, and by-and-by, by talking myself hoarse, I 
brought her to a better frame of mind. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

I THROW STONES FOR JAP. 
** The offender never pardons." — Herbert, 

Some days passed before I found an opportunity 
of speaking to Louie ; more than once it struck 
me that she avoided being alone with me, but one 
afternoon I found her arranging some flowers in a 
little back-room that the boys had appropriated as 
a smoking-room. 

She was very dignified at first, and her manner 
told me plainly that she would allow no interfer- 
ence with her private concerns. Louie was very 
proud and sensitive, and her trouble had not soft- 
ened her ; she looked at me almost haughtily as I 
stammered out a few sentences. 

" It is quite true that I have reftised Mr. Stan- 
well," she said, icily ; " I was dissatisfied with him, 
and I must be able to trust the man I marry. 
Excuse me, Rufa," for I was about to speak again, 
"this is no business of yours, the matter lies 
between myself and Mr. Stan well." 
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I took no notice of this imperious epeech. In 
spite of her princess airs I could see how her hands 
were trembling as she tried to prop up a drooping 
flower. Suffering makes a proud nature harder, 
and I knew the wound was a deep one. 

So I would not be silenced. I told her about 
my meeting with Mr. Stanwell, and how I gave 
him back the Cinderella slipper, and I could see 
she was listening intently, but a look of disgust 
crossed her fiace at the mention of the brooch. 

" I knew things were bad enough," she said, as I 
paused to take breath, " but this is even worse than 
I thought, and," still more disdainfully, " he could 
expect me to condone that" 

" Oh no, Louie," I exclaimed, eagerly, " he has 
behaved badly as well as Joyce, and I can see he is 
terribly ashamed of himself. I know it was wrong 
of him to amuse himself with her, but, hard as it 
is so to speak of a sister, she tempted him first. 
Can't you see, Louie dear, how attractive she would 
be to him with her pretty childish ways ? No, he 
was only amusing himself, he was never really un- 
faithful to you. Would he have come and asked 
you to marry him in that honest, straightforward 
way if he had not been true ?" 

" His sense of honour compelled him to ask me," 
she replied, prondly ; "he knew well that I should 
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refuse him. Could he have drawn back after 
speaking to my father ?" 

" Perhaps not ; but all the same it is you that he 
wants and not Joyce; this is what I beg you to 
believe. If you could only have seen hia face, 
Louie, there was such a hurt, reckless look on it. 
I felt quite sorry for him." 

I could not see her expression as I said this, but 
her silence gave me courage to proceed. 

" Of course no one expects that you would have 
accepted him at once; that would have been 
rewarding him for his bad behaviour, but you 
might have set some limits to his punishment. 
Why could you not have put him on his probation, 
and then in six months or a year he would have 
come to you again." 

" I was too angry even to wish to see him again," 
she returned, in a low voice. " Oh, if anger would 
only last, things might be easier for me !" and then 
her lips trembled and she said imploringly, "Do 
not say any more, Rufa, I know you only meant to 
be kind and to help me, but I cannot bear it ; I 
will think over all you have told me, and perhaps I 
may feel less bitter by-and-by. Oh, if only Joyce 
had been like you !" and then she kissed me hastily 
and begged me to leave her. 

I was rather down after this conversation ; I felt 
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that I had made so little impression on Louie. I 
confided to Cousin Sophy what I had done, and the 
warm-hearted creature nearly hugged me to death. 

" She is too hard on the poor fellow," she said, 
pathetically. " His mother quite cried about it the 
other day ; she says Walter is not a bit like himself; 
that he is irritable and restless, and wants his father 
to let him go to Colorado for a year ; she declares 
Louie's refusal has thoroughly upset him and he 
will not be able to settle down. I am sure my 
children take after their father, for I never could 
have been so stiff and proud as Louie to save my 
life. Frank always will have it that I jumped at 
him like a fish nibbling at the bait the moment he 
asked me, but that is only his fun." 

I began to long to return to " The Hermitage," 
but there seemed no hope of that. Joyce managed 
to take a fresh cold by standing out on the landing 
to talk to the boys, and Dr. Evans peremptorily 
ordered her to bed, and for some days I hardly left 
her room. 

Louie offered to relieve me more than once, but I 
knew that her presence only fretted Joyce, and I 
could see she was thankful that her offer was 
declined. 

" I want no one but you, Rufa," the poor child 
would say. " Bee is so dreadfully noisy, and Ada 
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is so prim and fault-finding, and Cousin Sophy is 
so fussy that she only makes me worse. I like 
your quiet ways, and it is so comfortable to be with 
you again. Do you think Cousin Mona would let 
me come and live with her too ?" But I only ridi- 
culed this notion, for the idea of Joyce, pleasure- 
loving, restless Joyce, at " The Hermitage" was too 
absurd. 

Cousin Mona was not a good correspondent. 
She wrote seldom, and said little in her letters; but 
now and then a stray sentence pleased me, espe- 
cially when she told me how she missed me. 

"I often wish I had your dear bright face 
opposite to me," she wrote once, " and I long quite 
childishly for our pleasant evening readings. Robin 
misses you too, but Mrs. Redford is very good to 
him and takes him out every day. . Everard is not 
very well, he is drowsy and irritable by turns ; he 
has taken to prowling about the house by night, 
disturbing my rest and Martha's, for we are so 
afraid he will take cold. I tell you this because 
you made me promise not to keep anything from 
yoxx ; but you must not trouble about us ; it is only 
another phase of the disease, and his restless nights 
ive us quiet days." 

This letter made me anxious, and I wrote to 

lian and begged her to tell me if Cousin Mona 
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looked ill. I knew that she often sat with her a 
little when she fetched Robia. Lilian had sharp 
eyes and woald soon see if there were mnch amiss. 
The answer came by retnm of post 

Miss Gordon was looking mach as asoal, she 
said, a little tired perhaps, but she seemed tolerably 
cheerfal. She had met her more than once walk- 
ing with her brother in the lane, and Bobinson 
Crusoe stalking beside them. She thought Mr. 
Gordon looked old and very white, but as Miss 
Gordon only smiled and bowed, she had not ven- 
tured to stop and speak to them. ^^ I am sure she 
misses you, Rufa, and so do we all, but I am thank- 
ful for your sake that you should be away from that 
dreary old * Hermitage,' though I am afraid you 
are not having a very gay time of it nursing your 
sister.'' And Lilian was right; I was certainly not 
having a gay time. 

I wondered why Lilian never mentioned Mr. 
Scott in her letters, and even Cousin Mona only 
spoke of him once. " Roland has been here and 
looks very well," that was all she said, and I had 
been at Brighton five weeks. 

When Joyce was well enough to join the femily 
party in the drawing-room, I dropped a hint that 
Cousin Mona had been left long enough, but at my 
first word Joyce began to cry. 
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What was Cousin Mona and Cromford to her ! 
Surely my only sister was nearer to me than any 
cousin ; how could I be so unkind as to think of 
leaving her, especially now when she was so miser- 
able ; and, as everyone else agreed with her that I 
could not possibly be spared, I made up my mind 
reluctantly that I must stay a little longer. But 
strange to say, as the days went on I grew more 
and more homesick, and thought of the dear Brown 
room and Robin with a longing that surprised 
me. I wondered why I had ever wished to live 
with Cousin Sophy; in spite of all her kindness 
and all the luxury and comfort with which I 
was surrounded the house was not congenial 
to me. 

The two girls, Bee and Ada, were good-natured 
but terribly noisy, and the boys' lack of gentle- 
manly manners jarred on me more and more. 
Adolphus would light his cigarettes in the drawing- 
room, he let his sisters wait on him, and contra- 
dicted them flatly. Even his treatment of his 
mother, " mater, '^ as he called, her, was not what it 
should be. And Charlie and Hubert were even 
worse. Louie used to speak her mind very plainly 
to them. In my opinion she was superior to the 
rest of the family. I know Cousin Gregory 
thought so ; he was so proud of Louie. I liked to 
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see them together, they understood each other so 
thoroughly, 

I was heginning to lose heart about Louie, and 
I do not know how things would ever have come 
right between her and Mr. Stanwell if we had not 
met him one day quite accidentally strolling along 
the Marine Parade. 

He had his fox-terrier with him, Jap, as they 
called him. Louie turned very pale when she saw 
him and would have passed with a bow, but he 
stopped us. 

" I am glad to have this opportunity of bidding 
you good-bye," he said, addressing us both, but 
looking at Louie. " I hardly liked to call at Rox- 
burgh House, but now I have met you '* 

"Are you going away?'* she asked, trying to 
appear at her ease, but failing signally. 

I think she was taken by surprise, for no one had 
mentioned the Colorado scheme to her. Lady 
Stanwell had been ill for a week or two, and there 
had been no intercourse lately between the two 
houses. 

" I thought you had heard from my people that 
I was going to Colorado. I shall be there for a 
year at least, very likely longer." 

" May I throw a stone for Jap, Mr. Stanwell ?" I 
exclaimed, rather abruptly ; and without waiting for 
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permission I ran down the beach followed by Jap, 
barking and leaping for joy. I wondered if Jap 
had ever had so many stones thrown for him in all 
his life ; his poor little voice was quite hoarse with 
barking at last. As I picked up another stone I 
glanced furtively behind me ; two figures were dis- 
appearing in the distance. I called Jap to order 
and sat down meekly on one of the sheltered seats. 
When they wanted me, they would find me there. 

I was getting hungry and luncheon would be 
ready. Jap grew disgusted with his master's be- 
haviour at last, and after a few inquiring whines 
set off to rejoin him with his tail between his legs, 
as though he feared pursuit, and I sat patiently 
watching the incoming tide and smiling to myself. 

All at once a hand touched me, and there was 
Louie with a flushed, radiant face looking at me. 

^^ You are alone Louie ?" I asked in surprise. 

" Yes," she returned, sitting down beside me. " I 
begged him to go away. >0h, Kufa, thank you so 
much for playing with Jap ; it gave him the oppor- 
tunity to speak to me, and — and it is all right." 

"Dear Louie, do you really mean you are en- 
gaged to him ?'* 

"Yes," she whispered, looking very much 
ashamed of herself ; "but he seemed so unhappy, 
and I remembered what you said — ^that perhaps in 
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his heart he had not heen anfaithful to me, and I 
could not help forgiving him. Oh, Rufa, we are 
both so happy !" 

"I am so glad," kissing her, for the Madura 
Walk was empty. " But is he going to Colorado ?" 

" No, of course not. What a goose you are, Rufa, 
to ask such a question. Oh, how pleased mother 
will be ! We must walk home as fast as we can, 
for Walter is coming early in the afternoon. Rufa, 
I must tell you one thing: you were quite right 
when you said it was not Joyce he wanted; he 
never really cared for her — not in that way. — But 
she was so pretty and taking, and then she seemed 
to like talking to him so much; and even about 
the brooch, he was not so much to blame as I 
thought. I want to make that clear to you, Joyce 
was lamenting once that she had so few pretty 
things, and as they passed Roper's — ^you remember 
Bee was with them — she stopped to admire a 
horse-shoe brooch set with diamonds. Of course, 
Walter said it was a foolish thing to do, but when 
he had left them he stepped into Roper's and got 
the little shoe; he declared that he repented the 
moment he slipped it into her hand, but for the 
time she had bewitched him." 

Mr. Stanwell had evidently made out his case 
very well, and Louie had generously determined to 
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put the best construction on things ; she was for- 
giving him with her eyes open, but to my knowl- 
edge she never repented it. Mr. Stanwell was too 
grateful for her magnanimity ever to try her again, 
and his devotion to her was evident even to Joyce's 
reluctant eyes. 

Louie behaved very nicely to Joyce that day. 
When luncheon was over and her mother and 
sisters had been told she went up to Joyce's room. 
I had not yet broken the news to her, but I thought 
by her depressed manner that she suspected some- 
thing. 

" I have come up to tell you that I am engaged 
to Mr. Stanwell," she said, standing before Joyce 
and looking at her not unkindly. " I know you 
are not glad to hear this, but I hope some day you 
may be. You have made great trouble between 
me and Walter, but I can forgive you now, though 
you have never asked me to do so, for I am too 
happy to bear a grudge against any one." 

" I know I behaved badly," returned poor Joyce, 
" and — ^and I will try to be glad that you are so 
happy, Louie." And then Louie took her hand 
and kissed her. 

I did not wonder that Joyce's head ached, and 
that she did not come down-stairs that day. Though 
I never believed that her feeling for Mr. Stanwell 
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had been very deep, yet woanded vanity is hard to 
bear. 

Her position was a painfbl one, it coald not be 
denied. She had tried to rob Lonie of her sweet- 
heart and had &iled, and for a time at least she had 
forfeited their respect Mr. Stanwell's eyes were 
open, and I conld see by his manner to Joyce that 
she no longer interested him. The whole house- 
hold was occupied with Louie and her approaching 
marriage, and Joyce seemed of little consequence. 
It was salutary discipline for the poor child, but she 
took it fractiously, and revenged herself when we 
were alone together by turning Louie into ridicule ; 
but I never would allow this. When her speeches 
became too acrimonious, I threatened to leave the 
room. 

"Louie has been very generous, Joyce," I would 
say indignantly; "she has forgiven you all your 
naughtiness and allowed you to be one of her 
bridesmaids, and yet you make fun of her in this 
ungrateful way." 

" If I make fun of you all it is only because I 
feel so down and miserable," returned Joyce, on 
the brink of tears. " I wish I were like you, Rufa ; 
it is so easy for you to be good, and everyone likes 
you because they say that you are to be trusted ; 
and no one trusts me now, because I was once 
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naughty." But when Joyce looked at me in that 
pitiful way with her blue eyes open and wet like a 
child's, what could I do but pet her and tell her 
that she would be good one day, and then people 
would love her too. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



80 nms the world Awmj.*'^HmmdeL 

Jl was arran^^ that the Brighton home was to 
be ^ven up at the end of March, and that the 
fsunilj should then return to town, as the wedding 
was to be earl j in June. 

Coogin Sophj declared that this would only 
allow them sufficient time for the preparations. As 
her ideas on the subject were very elaborate, the two 
months were likely to be busy ones ; but then, as 
Cousin Sc^hy informed us daily, she had never 
had a daughter married before. 

Louie took all the fuss very calmly, though she 
*old me privately that both she and Walter hated 
it, and that they would have liked a quiet wedding 
better. "But it makes mother happy," she con- 
tinued, in a resigned voice, " and Bee and Ada are 
enjoying themselves immensely; and, after all, what 
does it matter? When we are once married. 
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Walter and I can be as quiet as we like." And I 
admired Louie all the more for her philosophy. 

It was decided that I was to remain until the 
flitting took place ; and though I sighed at this pro- 
longed absence from Cousin Mona and Robin, I 
could not well refuse Cousin Sophy after all her 
kindness. She had loaded me with presents, a 
pretty evening dress, and a handsome jacket 
trimmed with fur, besides the promise of the 
bridesmaid's dress, a beautiful cream-coloured silk, 
and a Gainsborough hat. I had never been so 
smart in my life, and I could not help marvelling 
at Joyce, who took all her nice things as a matter 
of course. 

Early one afternoon, when the girls and Joyce 
had gone on a shopping expedition, I was staying 
at home to keep Cousin Sophy company. I was 
just finishing a letter in my own room, when 
her maid Johnson asked me to go down to the 
drawing-room at once, as her mistress wanted to 
speak to me. 

" Very well, Johnson," I returned ; but I wanted 
to slip the note into the envelope, and to direct it, 
and then I went down-stairs very leisurely ; prob- 
ably Cousin Sophy wanted me to match some wool, 
or pick up some stitches; but as I opened the 

drawing-room door I was surprised to hear voices, 
o 27 
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Cousin Sophy was standing by the window talk- 
ing to a gentleman. They both turned at the sound 
of my footsteps, and to my intense astonishment I 
saw it was Mr. Scott. 

Something must have happened ; that was my first 
thought, and I suppose I turned very pale, for as 
Mr. Scott took my hand he looked at me rather 
anxiously, and I noticed that he was very pale too. 

"I am afraid I have startled you," ho said, 
hurriedly. " I told Mrs. Gregory that you would be 
awfully surprised to see me ; but the fact is — won't 
you sit down, Miss Gordon — I suggested to your 
cousin that I should come over and tell you 
myself." 

"There is nothing wrong with Cousin Mona, 
then ?" I asked, apprehensively. 

" She is not ill," he returned, evasively; " but of 
course she is very much upset." 

"Accidents are so awfully sudden," chimed in 
Cousin Sophy. "In the midst of life, my dear 
Eufa " but I turned my shoulder with an im- 
patient gesture. 

, " Never mind all that. Cousin Sophy ; I want Mr. 
Scott to tell me. Oh, I know something is wrong ; 
I guessed it directly I saw you ; and you look so 
dreadfully grave ; it is about Cousin Everard ?" 

"Yes, it is about him; I am glad you have 
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guessed it," he returned, with a sort of relief in his 
voice ; " there hoQ been an accident, as Mrs. Greg- 
ory says, a very sad accident." 

" And he is dead ?" with an involuntary shiver, 
as though the room had turned suddenly cold. 

"Yes, he is dead," he repeated; and then he 
took my hand quietly. "Let me tell you all about 
it, and then you shall question me as much as you 
like. You wish to hear it, do you not?" And I 
bowed my head without speaking. 

" Mr. Gordon had been unusually restless lately," 
he began. " Only the day before yesterday, when I 
called round at *The Hermitage,' Miss Gordon 
was speaking to me about it ; she asked me what 
she ought to do if this restlessness increased, and 
if I knew anyone who would be able to help her. 
I suggested that she should ask you to come home, 
as she was not strong enough to walk with him ; 
but she said it was such melancholy work for a girl. 

" ' I cannot bear that Bufa should have such 
duties imposed upon her,' she said, with tears in 
her eyes ; * she is too young and bright for such a 
home, and now things are getting worse, I hardly 
think I ought to keep her with me.' " 

I gave a little sob when I heard this, and Cousin 
Sophy came round to my side and kissed me, but 
she did not venture to interrupt Mr. Scott. 
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" That was the evening before last," he continued. 
" I stayed some time. Miss Gordon was looking 
ill and worried, and I wanted to cheer her. Mr. 
Gordon took no notice of me ; he was walking up 
and down the study with his hands behind him, 
muttering to himself, and she told me that he had 
been in this restless state for hours, I told her 
that I thought I knew a man who would be useful 
to her, and I promised to get his address and bring 
it the following evening on my way to the Red- 
fords. He had married an old servant of ours and 
had been in the police force; he was a sober, 
respectable man, and it struck me that Joseph 
Simmons would be the very person to walk with 
Mr. Gordon. 

** I wish now we had thought of it before, but 
this restlessness was an entirely new phase. 

" When I reached * The Hermitage' that evening, 
I was surprised to see Martha with her apron 
thrown over her cap looking over the gate; 
directly she caught sight of me she asked me 
anxiously if I had seen her master, and she almost 
wrung her hands when I answered * No.' 

" * He has been missing nigh upon an hour,' she 
returned, *and the missis is nearly distracted. 
Neither of us heard him go out. No more did 
Bailey, who has been doing a day's cleaning for us.' 
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" * I will go and speak to your mistress/ I re- 
turned, for I had caught sight of Miss Gordon 
standing at the door with a lamp in her hand. 
Before I could speak she begged me to go in 
search of him. * Martha must go one way, and 
you another,' she said, anxiously, * and I will send 
Bailey to the police station. I am frightened, 
Eoland, I am dreadfully frightened ; he has never 
done this before.' 

" I was frightened too, for I remembered that 
Sunday evening, but I would not let her see that. 
I set off for the town at once, but long before I 
reached Hazel Cottage I met them; they Were 
bringing the poor fellow home. 

" You know that narrow ' turning by the 
chemist's leading to' the Parade ; a big van was 
coming round the corner, and he never noticed it 
and tried to cross the road, but stumbled, and the 
wheel caught him. It was instantaneous death." 
And I covered my face with my hands. "Dr. 
Cardew who came up directly afterwards said he 
could not have suffered ; he was unconscious and 
only breathed for a few minutes. The carman 
declared it was no fault of his, and that he shouted 
and tried to pull up his horses, and a man who 
saw it all corroborates this. No one attaches 
blame to him. 

27* 
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^ I harried back to prepare poor Misa Gordon, 
but she took the news £iir more calmlj than I ex- 
pected. * It has come/ was all she gjud. I don't 
thmk I ever saw a woman take a thing better, bat 
of coarse it was a terrible shock, and she has been 
rather feint to-day." 

^I most go to her at once/' I exclaimed. 
" Cousin Sophy, you will let me go ?" 
, " Mr. Scott wants to take you, my dear," she 
returned, wiping her kind eyes. "I shall tell 
Johnson to pack your things and ring for tea; he 
wishes to take the 6.10 train. Poor Miss Gordon is 
^BMMTt anxious that you should go to her as soon as 
pos03>le. If only the girls and Joyce were here !" 

I begged Mr. Scott in a low voice to excuse me, 
and then I rushed up-stairs to give Johnson some 
directions. She told me very kindly not to worry 
myself and that she would do everything, and 
then I stood by the window and tried to collect my 
thoughts. 

How awfully sudden it all was ; in one moment 
Cousin Mona's heavy burden had fallen from her 
shoulders. The brother for whom she had feared 
and trembled, and who was threatened with this 
mysterious and terrible doom, was now safe. 
Would it comfort her to think of the poor failing 
brain that would labour and toil no more ? In the 
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midst of life we are in death, but in some cases 
death comes as a merciful angel of deliverance, as 
he had come to poor Cousin Everard, and he had 
not suffered. Not much ; to his dazed, wandering 
mind that awful end had been robbed of its 
terrors ; he would be muttering to himself peace- 
fully, while the driver shouted at him ; no, I could 
not weep for him. I went back to the drawing- 
room, dry-eyed and sad, and found Joyce and 
Louie hearing the story from Mr. Scott 

Joyce was very tearful over our parting. 

" Oh, Rufa, must you go V^ she said, clinging to 
me, " and I have not been nice to you at all, and 
you have been such a dear,'' and then she whispered 
that she meant to be good, that Louie had been 
very kind and forgiving and made her ashamed of 
herself, and that she was tired of being selfish and 
thinking only of her own pleasure, and then she 
gave me a final hug. 

When Louie had left us at the station, Mr. Scott 
remarked in a serious sort of way that he had 
never seen two sisters so unlike. 

" I am glad to have seen your sister," he went 
on, "but she is not a bit like you;" and this want 
of resemblance evidently surprised him. 

"No, of course not," I returned, quickly. 
" Joyce is so pretty, everyone says so." 
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"Do they?" rather carelessly; "yes, I daresay 
people would call her good-looking, but I like a 
great deal of expression myself." 

"I think Lilian is prettier than Joyce," I re- 
turned, wondering why Mr. Scott had turned sud- 
denly red. 

"I was not thinking of Mrs. Bedford, but of 
someone else" — and then an old gentleman came 
into the compartment, and Mr. Scott scowled at 
him in quite a sulky fashion ; but he proved a very 
nice old gentleman indeed, and he and Mr. Scott 
became quite conversational, while I sat in my cor- 
ner and thought about Cousin Mona. 

When we reached " The Hermitage," Mr. Scott 
told me that he should not be able to stay a mo- 
ment; but I scarcely answered him, for there was 
a sudden wild rush of some black object, and the 
next moment I was hugging Eobin and begging 
him not to make a noise, but to love me quietly; 
but the joy of getting his mistress back was 
almost too much for him, and I was thankful that 
it was Bailey and not Martha who was a spectator 
of this little scene. 

I was surprised to hear that Cousin Mona was in 
the study, but Bailey told me that she had never 
left it. 

When I looked at Mr. Scott inquiringly, he told 
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me that I had better go in alone. So I thanked 
him, and wished him good-night. And he came 
back to say that he should see me the next 
day. 

Cousin Mona had risen from her chair and was 
waiting for me. As she folded me in her arms, 
and welcomed me tenderly, I was shocked to see 
how old and worn she looked. 

" Oh, Rufa ! how I have longed for you ! But I 
would not send for you, though Roland begged me 
to do so over and over again. It was better for 
you to be spared these weary weeks, and then 
Joyce needed you. Oh, his weariness is over now, 
my poor Everard! and he is safe — safe^^-safe. 
That is my one thought, my one comfort. That is 
why I cannot mourn for him, for God has answered 
my prayer and taken him home first." 

She saw by my face that I understood her ; but 
that moment a chill thought crossed me, that per- 
haps they would not be separated long. Her bur- 
den had been so heavy, it had worn her out ; but I 
chased this thought away indignantly. 

" Will you come and see him, Rufa V^ she said 
presently, with her soft smile. " He is looking so 
beautiful. When I look at him, I feel death has 
given me back my old Everard.'* 

We found Martha,J[jghting some/candles when 
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we entered the room. She did not speak, and I 
saw her eyes were red with weeping; the faithful 
creature felt her master's loss keenly. 

As I stood by the bed I felt Cousin Mona was 
right The dead man looked majestic in his awful 
calm. Youth seemed to have come back to him ; 
all the lines and furrows were smoothed out, and 
peace, ineffable peace, lay on the still countenance. 

Cousin Mona stooped over him and kissed the 
pale brow. " Oh, Everard ! you know it now," she 
whispered. " All my love, and all the usefulness 
of your life's labour, and you are sitting like a 
little child again at the Master's feet, learning 
everything afresh." 

" No, Eufa," she went on presently, when we had 
gone down-stairs again, " I would not have him 
back. When I remember how he was in this room 
and think of how he looks now, with God's seal of 
peace on him, I would not bring him back to this 
troublesome world. I shall go to him — not just 
yet — don't look so anxious, my little Eufa. The 
hour will not come yet, but presently, in God's 
good time, Everard and I and Allan will be 
together again." And as she said this she clasped 
her hands, and a wonderful smile passed over her 
&ce. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

BEST AFTER STRIFE. 

" To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die." — (Jampbell, 

Those were strange solemn days — when I crept 
morning after morning past the chamber of death 
— when we talked with hushed voices, and a Sab- 
,bath-like stillness, not unmixed with peace, brooded 
over "The Hermitage/* Cousin Mona was very 
good and thoughtful for me ; she sent me out with 
Eobin, and would not hear of my always staying 
beside her, and Lilian came and cheered me up, 
and every evening we had Mr. Scott. 

All the arrangements for the funeral were in his 
hands, and there was a good deal of complicated 
business for him and Cousin Mona to do together. 
Papers to sort and destroy; indeed, as she often 
said to me, she would have been utterly lost with- 
out him. 

" Roland has a clear head for business," she said 
once. " Nothing seems to trouble or perplex him ; 
he has the enviable faculty of doing one thing at a 
time. When I showed him that mass of papers 

828 
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he did not look the least alarmed, but jast began 
looking them over and sorting as cool as possible." 

I used to sit with m j book or work very quietly ; 
now and then he would give me a friendly look or 
ask me how I was getting on, but we seldom had 
any conversation. 

He and the lawyer, Mr. Compton, were with us 
on the day of the funeral, but I was surprised to 
see the number of poor people in the churchyard. 
Cousin Mona told me afterwards that the presence 
and sympathy of all those humble friends touched 
her inexpressibly. Many of them brought little 
knots of spring flowers and laid them timidly on 
the heaped-up sods. 

After this we settled down to our quiet life to- 
gether. Cousin Mona did not regain her usual 
strength, and I was grieved to see with what diflBl- 
culty she performed her daily duties ; but when I 
urged her to rest, her answer was always the same. 

" I must work as long as I can ; I shall have 
plenty of time to rest by-and-by. I have done so 
little, and there is only one life, Rufa." And once 
I heard her say to herself, "The night cometh 
when no man can work." 

But all her brave efforts could not deceive me, 
and one day she told me of her own accord that 
she must leave her poor people to me. ♦* It is no 
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use, Rufa," she said, a little sadly, " I cannot walk, 
and I am not rich enough to drive, so you and 
Robin inust take up your old work, and I will stop 
at home like a fine lady.'* 

But in spite of her weakness, and though both 
Martha and I knew that she was gradually be- 
coming a confirmed invalid, I think that she was 
happier than she had been since her lover^s death. 
Her smile became less sad, and after a time a quiet 
cheerfulness, to which she had long been a stranger, 
was apparent in her voice and manner. 

At her suggestion my piano was brought down 
to the front parlour, and in the evening I sang the 
sacred music that she loved, and I read to her, and 
often in the afternoon Lilian and her toddling boy 
would make their appearance. Cousin Mona grew 
very fond of Lilian ; she called her a sweet little 
woman. "Her nature is so bright and whole- 
some," she would say ; " she is such a good little 
wife and mother; and then she loves you so dearly, 
Eufa." 

Yes, those spring days were very pleasant* I 
liked working in the garden while Cousin Mona 
watched me from the window, or slowly paced to 
and fro in the sunshine. 

One Saturday afternoon I had promised to carry 
a parcel of baby linen to a poor young woman 

28 
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living at Spedhurst, a village two miles and a half 
away, and as I expected to be some time absent, I 
had arranged that Lilian should bring her work 
and sit with Cousin Mona, and she had willingly 
consented to do this. Of course, Harry was to 
come too. Cousin Mona was very fond of chil- 
dren, and it gave her pleasure to watch the sturdy 
little fellow stumping about the room, building 
bridges with books, and shaking her arip every 
five minutes to look at "mine 'ouse" or "mine 
turches." 

"I suppose you will come back by the sands, 
Rufa," remarked Lilian, as I lingered for a mo- 
ment's gossip. " The tide will be quite low;" and 
as I knew how Robin enjoyed a scamper over the 
sands I nodded assent. 

It was a lovely May afternoon, and the gardens 
I passed were fragrant with lilac and pink and 
white May. 

I thought of Louie as I walked; it was only 
three weeks to the wedding. The bridesmaids' 
dresses were all ready, and Joyce had written 
rapturous descriptions of them. She seemed to 
be regaining her spirit, and had struck up a sud- 
den friendship with a certain Jessie Medlicott who 
lived in the square. 

" She is not your sort, Rufa," she wrote, " but 
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fihe is a nice little thing, and so lively and amusing. 
Louie calls her noisy, and says she chatters too 
much for her taste, but it is a blessing that we do 
not all think alike. 

" I am very fond of Jessie, and her mother is 
nice, too, and so is her brother, Mr. Cuthbert ; but 
you will see them all at the wedding ; he is to be 
my grooms man, but Louie cannot decide upon 
yours ; she is afraid you must put up with Hubert. 
I thought you would prefer him to a stranger, and 
it was better for me to have Mr. Cuthbert Medlicott, 
as I know him." 

I failed to perceive this reasoning. I should 
have preferred even a stranger to Hubert, though 
he was my cousin; but, of course, Joyce had 
talked Louie over to her opinion, and after all 
I cared little about it. The twelve bridesmaids 
with their attendant groomsmen were Bee's and 
Ada's choice. Louie would have been content 
with her sisters and cousins, but she gave in good- 
humouredly to all their wishes. 

I was rather glad when I reached the cottage 
and gave up my parcel, for it was heavy and the 
afternoon was warm. I rested for a short time and 
admired the fat white twins, and secretly pitied the 
delicate-looking mother, and then I called Robin 
and walked down the stony beach between the 
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black lobster pots to the smooth expanse of sand 
below. I thought Robin and I had it to ourselves, 
but I soon found out that this was a mistake. As 
we reached the first breakwater, a little fox-terrier 
flew out on us barking. A whistle ^recalled him, 
and the next moment Mr. Scott's head and 
shoulders were visible above the breakwater. 

I was so surprised that I forgot to shake hands 
with him, and then I saw that he was looking ex- 
tremely nervous, for he dropped his stick and had 
to pick it up. 

" Are you going to Spedhurst V* I asked, as he 
patted Hobin. "I have been to that low, white 
cottage by the windmill; there are twins there, 
such dear little fat mites, and Cousin Mona has 
been making clothes for them." 

" Yes, I know ; I saw you go in. I suppose you 
were having a rest, for Tip and I grew quite tired 
of waiting for you. What a lovely afternoon it is 
— ^glorious — a tip-top May day!" and then he 
cleared his throat. "Do you mind my walking 
back with you ? I have got something to say, and 
one never sees you alone.' 

I looked at Mr. Scott a little bewildered. Why 
had he waited for me, and why did he look so ex- 
tremely nervous ? He was quite pale, and his voice 
was not steady, and then all at once I knew — ^I 
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knew that the rose Eve plucked in Eden was to be 
offered to me too. Yes, it was the old, old story 
to which I listened that afternoon, and after the 
first he told it well. 

How he had liked me the first moment he saw 
me, and how my pale, tired face haunted him. 

" I did not mind your standoffishness a bit," he 
went on; "indeed, I thought all the better of you 
for not being free with a stranger, and every day I 
grew to love you more. No," — as I tried to say 
something, — "I am quite aware that you never 
guessed this ; you used to be so friendly and 
pleasant that I often told Mrs. Bedford in despair 
that it was no use trying to make you care ; but all 
the same, I could not help trying, and when you 
went to Brighton all those months I was just wild 
to see you again. I have been trying to tell you 
this half a dozen times, but something always 
stopped me; but — well, Mrs. Bedford told me you 
were going to Windmill Cottage. I thought I 
would follow you and have it out Do you think 
you can care for me, Eufa? I know I am a plain 
sort of fellow, not up to a girl like you, but you 
shall never repent it if you will trust yourself to 
me. Do say you will, darling." 

I had listened to all this with burning cheeks, 
but as he paused I raised my eyes and looked at 

28* 
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hxuL, I wanted to »k him to let roe think orer it. 
We were ftaading still bj the breakwater, and in 
fcw agitatioo be had taken off his felt hat, and the 
sea-wind was mfBing hia hair. What a true, 
honest fauce it was. Coald anj woman fear to trust 
it? In a moment mj porpoae changed, and aa he 
held oat hiB hand to me I let mine drop into it 

** I win truirt you,'* was all I said ; but I knew 
then that I loved him, and I think, nay, I am sure 
that he knew it too. 

We walked home very soberly ; but how happy 
we both felt, though it humbled me to know how 
highly he thought qf me ; it brought the tears to 
my eyes, and in an agitated whisper I begged him 
not to think too well of me lest he should find 
himself mistaken; but he shook his head with a 
satisfied smile. 

" You must let me keep my own thoughts, Ru&, 
but if it will make you happier I will tell you that 
I do not think you quite perfect ; but I would not 
have you different; you are, yourself, the only girl 
I ever wanted to marry. Oh, how my mother 
would have loved you ! That is one shadow on my 
happiness to-day that I can never make you 
acquainted." 

We were so long walking back over the sands 
/hat Lilian and Harry had gone home, at least this 
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was her excuse; but I believe it was only her fine 
tact decided that we should prefer finding Cousin 
Mona alone. She was in Roland^s confidence, and 
she knew that he would call at the cottage to tell 
her the result of the wooing. 

When we went in together Cousin Mona only 
glanced at our faces, and then she held out her 
hands to us. 

" I congratulate you, Roland," she said, cordially ; 
"you have been a patient wooer, but my little Rufa 
was worth the waiting," then, as she kissed me, she 
said gently, " I have long known Roland's wishes, 
and he had my full sympathy, but I counselled 
him to go softly and slowly, as a certain little girl 
had her whims and fancies, but I should never have 
forgiven you, Rufa, if you had made Roland un- 
happy," and then, as I left the room, he sat down 
beside the couch and talked to her. 

I was some time alone. I could not go down- 
stairs until I had knelt down by my bed and 
thanked my Heavenly Father for this wonderful 
gift that had come to me. I think my happiness 
somehow awed me. I remembered how angry I had 
been at Joyce's selfishness and the proud discon- 
tent with which I had entered on my Cromford 
life. How little we know into what paths the 
Divine Providence leads us or what hidden bless- 
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ing may meet as on the road we so fear to treacL 
If I had not come to Cromford, I should never 
have known Roland ; my dearest friend would have 
been a stranger to me. Oh, how happy we were 
that evening. Roland would not let me be shy 
with him, he made me sing all his favourite songs, 
and when Cousin Mona left us alone together, he 
talked to me so gently of the life that we should 
lead together. 

After all Hubert was not my groomsman. On 
the day of Louie's wedding, when I wrote to tell 
Cousin Sophy of my engagement, she answered by 
return of post, giving me loving congratulations 
and inviting him to accompany me. 

It was rather an ordeal to Roland, but he went 
through it with the pluck of an Englishman, and 
somehow I had never found out before how nice 
his manners were. Everyone was delighted with 
him, and Joyce told me privately that if he had 
only been taller and a trifle thinner, she would 
have called him a very good-looking man ; " but he 
is very nice, Rufa," she continued, "and anyone 
can see how devoted he is to you ; and, after all," 
with a sigh, " I think you have the best of it; you 
are marrying before me, and, from all I hear, 
Roland is a good match;" but I shrugged my 
shoulders at this Joyce-like speech. I was marry- 
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ing Holand because he was Roland, not because he 
could give rae a good home. 

Joyce*s new friends were not to my taste, and I 
thought Mr. Cuthbert Medlicott a very cynical, un- 
prepossessing young man; his sister Jessie was 
pretty, but an exceedingly flippant young person, 
and I was not pleased to see that Joyce was so 
much with them. K I could judge by the man*s 
expression, Mr. Cuthbert had a sullen temper. 
Joyce refused to believe this, but I quieted my 
conscience by giving her a warning word. 

When I spoke to Roland he told me not to 
trouble myself. "Medlicott is not a marrying 
man," he observed. " I used to know him, but we 
grew cool; he is just flirting with your sister, but 
he will soon tire of his fancy ; it is a pity she gives 
him so much encouragement ; he has a nasiy tem- 
per and would make a wife miserable, but there is 
no need to tell her this for he will never ask her;" 
and I soon found that Roland was right. 

Joyce did not marry for a good many years. 
Not until youth had long passed. About three 
years after I became Roland's wife, she caught cold 
at Ada's wedding, and a terrible illness brought 
her to the verge of the grave. She rose from her 
sick bed a wiser and a sadder Joyce ; her beauty 
had faded and she had lost all her fresh young 
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bloom; bat as health returned she grew into a 
sweet-&ced, gentle woman, and a far tmer and 
nobler one. When she had ceased to expect it, 
happiness came to her. Colonel Eamsay was a 
man in the prime of life and had been married be- 
fore, and his daughters were grown up. Since her 
illness Joyce had never been able to winter in 
England, and as Colonel Ramsay would only be a 
year or two longer in India it was thought that the 
climate might not affect her. As it proved, Indian 
life suited her admirably, and she made an excel- 
lent companion and chaperone to her handsome 
young step-daughters when they went out to Simla. 

" One of them, Janie, reminds me of the old 
Joyce," she wrote once to me. " When I look at 
her I think how foolish and trying I must have 
been. Janie is so pretty and so much admired, 
but she wants ballast. Do you remember how 
badly I behaved to poor Louie, and how I fancied 
myself in love with Walter. I was never in love 
with anyone but myself, until my dear husband 
found me ; but it was the new Joyce that he loved. 
Oh, you were right, my dear sister; that illness 
I thought so cruel brought me face to face with 
myself, and taught me many things." 

I did not leave Cousin Mona until the autumn ; 
we were together all the summer ; but at the end 
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of September, Roland and I were married, and 
took up our life together at the Bank House. 

We had begged her to live with us, but nothing 
would induce her to do this, but as Eoland still 
kept the " Thatched Hut," we made a rule of spend- 
ing our Sundays with her, and I generally saw her 
once in the middle of the week. 

She declared this satisfied her, and that looking 
forward to our visits was her chief excitement and 
pleasure, and that she wanted nothing more on 
earth. 

My children were very dear to her, and she lived 
to see my youngest boy ; but her strength was even 
then failing, and he was only six weeks old when 
she died. 

Boland and I were with her, and her faithful 
Martha also, and before the end she kissed us all 
and wished us good-bye. Just before she passed 
away I heard her whisper, " When the day breaks 
and the shadows flee away." And then she folded 
her hands as though in prayer, and her eyes closed. 

Dear, noble-hearted Cousin Mona, how I missed 
her; but her long, weary ordeal was over, she 
had entered on eternal rest. 

By her own wish that beautiful verse out of 
Corinthians was placed on her tombstone. The 
inscription ran thus, — 
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sleep of the just, and other pets, rabbits and doves 
and squirrels, kept them company. 

** Mower, may me and Pet be buried there too, 
some day, along with Scamp and Jndy?" asked 
Charlie, one day; and Roland, overhearing this, 
broke into one of his merry laughs. 

" No, Charlie boy, we will find a better place for 
you and Pet and mother and all of xxH some long 
day hence." And then he looked at me across the 
curly head and solemn baby face, and held out his 
hand with a smile. ^^Come down to the beach, 
sweeAeart, there is a glorious sunset, and the tide 
is going out, the boys are still digging Judy's 
grave.'* (Judy was the black rabbit that had 
poisoned itself.) " I want you to myself for a little." 

This was Koland's usual formula. Always when 
tired or worried or busy with philanthropical 
schemes, he must get his wife to himself and pour 
out his heart to her. He knew that I sympathised 
with him, and delighted to be his real helpmate, 
and to feel that I was his dose friend and adviser, 
and his trust in me was unbounded. 

Yes, thank God, I was a happy woman, happier 
and more blessed as the years went on. Never 
since the day I had placed my hand in his had I 
repented the hour when I became Roland Scott's 
wife. 

TV) 2^ - 
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Through Colonial Doorways. 
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Countess Brika's Appsxbiticeship By Oaeip Schubin. 

" O Thou, My Austria !^ By Ossip Schubin. 

Rrtach Court . • » By Oasip Schubin* 

The Alpine Fay By E. Weraer. 

The Owl's Nest By E. Marlitt. 

Picked Up in the Sirbbis By H. Schobert. 

Saint Michael ► By E. Weraer. 

ViOLETTA By Ursula Zoge von Manteufel. 

The Lady with the Rubies By E. Marlitt 

Vain Porebodinos j^ ^- Oswald. 

A Penniless Girl By w. Heimbuxigr' 

Quicksands Bj Aaolpfa Streckfusa. 

Banned and Bibssbd ...•.•».••.... By E. Werner. 

A Noble Name By Claire von Gltimer. 

Prom Hand to Hand By Golo Raimund. 

Severa ; ,. . . ByE. Hartner. 

A New Race By Golo Raimund. 

The Eichhofs Hf Horitz von Reichenbach. 

Castle Hohbnwald By Addlph Streckfuss. 

Margarethb ByE^^Juncker. 

Too Rich By Adolph Streckfiiss. 

A Family Feud , , , , .By I^udwiflr Harder. 

The green Gatb By Ernst Wichert 

Only a C^rl By Wilhelmine von Hillera. 

Why Dii> HxNOT Die? By Ad. von Volckhauser. 

Hulda By Fanny I^ewald. 

The Bailiff's Maid By E. Marlitt. 

In the Schilungscourt By E. Marlitt. 

Countess Gisbla! By E. Marlitt 

At the Councillor's By E. Marlitt 

The Second Wife By E. Marlitt 

Thb Old Mam'sblls's Sbcrbt By E. Marlitt 

Gold Elsie By E. Marlitt 

The Ijttlb Moorland Princess By E. Marlitt 
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would be a cherished home finporite. This fokh in Mn. Wtear is &tty justified l^ 
the fact that among her more than thirty translarions that have been published by 
Lippincott's there has not been a single disappointment. And to the exquisite 
judgment of selection is to be added the rare excellence of her translations, which 
haa oommanded the admiration of Ittecary and liqguistic schokMro.**— ^arilwi Himu 
Journal. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. 



''ItisaniaMPeidnffomktailoDyadiiiimblywrittaB, aidthe aeory tfaroogliont 
is ddii^rtfaUy fivsh and vHadou.'*— /^Am^^i^Aw Bxftnhtg BnOtHn, 

" The author gives in this handsome little book a channipg glimp8e>of nhra- 
foshimiable English society. It has an air of truth which makes its moral the most 
imiwessive, and the characters axe well drawn." — C^himbut BtfttuMg Di^atch, 

" This is a profoundly interesting love story. Its fdot is rimple, natural, and 
Ufe4ihe o ften approaching the tragic. The dashers from the abase of die powers 
of hypnotisoi ase sttUdng^y iUaatrated.**--Clifed^0 InUf^Octatu 

A SOCIAL HIGHWAYMAN. 

« There is a consistency oC bold porpoae in the book tddfcb makes it tern f»> 
verse of mawkish. It is a kind of modernized Dick Tuipin."— CUoiicv Timf 

** 'A Social ffighwayman/ a small and dainty volume hi Upphicott's Lotos 
Library, is a distfaicdy faiteresting, almost a fesdnathig, zXavj** -^Brooklyn Daify 
Bagte^ 

**1\tit1» B* Lippincott Company has issued in the Lotos library, hi a hand- 
some little volume, with illustrations, ' A Sodal Highwayman,' by Elizabeth Phipps 
Train, which oiigixwUy appeared hi L^^mcatfa Magaamt, This thxillingly dra- 
matic story, always intensdy absorbing, has acquired a new interest since it was 
turned into a play, and many will be anxious to compare it with the drama which 
bears the same name. The tale has abundant life and movement, and rommanris 
and retains attention."— ^m/m» Saturday Bvtnmg GatttU, 
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By C. F. Keary. 

Herbert Vanlennert. 

Author of « The Dawn of History," etc. i2mo. Qoth, I1.25. 



*'The book is a refirething one, both in plot and style."— i^/iip lAdgtr, 
Philadelphia. 

" Mr. Keary is an accomplished craftsman, who knows how to tell a story, 
how to evolve character, and how to make the fortunes and fate of the dwellers in 
an imagined world as important to the reader as the fate and fortunes of his neigh- 
bor in the worid of sight."~J\r#w York Book-Buy^r. 

" It is an interesting story, with its scenes laid in England, and with a measure 
of sentiment running through its pages. Mr. Keary writes very pleasingly, and 
his plots are deveriy constructed." — N§w OrUant StaUt, 

** A thoroug^y English story, and quite interesting from every point of view. 
Mr. Keary has given us nothing of the sensational, but provides us with an elabo- 
rate, well-matured story <^ English life, with characters representing people of art 
and culture." — Eimira TtUgram, 

" ' Herbert Vanlennert' is one of those stories that come like a ray of sunshine 
on the muxky literary horizon. It is the history of a young man who is not one of 
those impossible individuals one reads so much about and never sees, but is on the 
contrary a straightforward naxrative, with its fictional coloring painted true to 
nature. The scene is laid in Europe, and the reader is taken by fascinating chan- 
nels to various parts of the continent. A strong tracing <^ social realism is very 
palpable, and the bo(dc leaves a good taste in the mouth." — TrUmtu, Oakland, Cal. 

"The novel is one of the genuine English character, both in form and spirit. 
There is a Uoomy bliish all over it that suggests the ripeness of plum fruit. The 
reality of life among educated and cultured persons is turned into a delidously deli- 
cate romance, with actuality all the while furnishing the foundation. There is a 
luxurious content in reading page after page of such natural scenes and actions so 
naturally told by one whose art is skillful to conceal his art in the task he under- 
takes. Politics furnishes spice in the combination of the elements of the tale, 
Oxford studies lend their adornment to the grace and point of its rtmning collo- 
quies, and the interest of financial fortune bears its vital part in the contact of the 
characters. The university flavor that pervades the whole will prove not the 
slightest of the attractions i^ offers to readers who will give their verdict for the 
completeness and finish of the novel. A real London novel it is fh>m the first page 
to the last."— ^of/Mi Courur, 
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By Charles Conrad Abbott. 

A Colonial Wooing. 

A Novel. i2mo. Cloth, j^i.oo. 

" Thow of our readers who remember Dr. Abbott's ' Travds in a Tree-Top,' 
published about a year a^o, will be giad to ^t this new vtdume from his pen. It is 
a study of aodal life daring the eariy Colonial period in this section of New jersey. 
The story ia a charming one, and \rill add very much to Dr. Abbott's uterary 
repntatioB."— TV/m/mi frue Amtrican, 

The Birds About Us. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00, 

** This book is one <^ the most complete and interesting studies <^ the birds <^ 
oar country that has ever come to our knowledge, and must be valued by every 
lover of our feathered friends. Its st^e is familiar and genial, and it is not burdened 
with technicalities, while its descriptions are perfectly accurate. Dr. Abbott shows 
an ardent love for his subject, and his book will fascinate as well as impart a large 
amount of information. The author has been a close student of birds, and he very 
iusdy thinks that what so many anth<»s have treated as instinct would have been 
better described by the word intelligence." — Boston Hom€ journal. 

Travels in a Tree-Top. 

l2mo. Cloth, $I.ZS' 

" Mr. Abbott is a kindred spirit with Burroughs and Maurice Thompson and, 
we mifht add, Thoreau, in his .love for wild nature, and with Olive Thome Miller 
in his love for the birds. He writes without a trace of affectation, and his simple, 
compact, yet polished style breathes of out-of-doors in every line. City Ufp 
weakens and often destroys the habit of country observation ; opportunity, too, 
fails the dweller in cities to gather at first hand the wise lore possessed by the 
dweller in tents ; and whatever sends a whiff of fresh, pure, country air into the 
dty house, or study, should be esteemed an agent of mtellectnal sanitation." — 
Nnu York Ck$$rcAman, 

Recent Rambles ; Or, in Touch with Nature. 

ninstrated. i2mo. Qoth, ]^2.oo. 

" In the literature of nature Dr. Abbott's books hold a peculiar place. With 
all their close application they are not too technical, and their charm for the general 
reader is the more potent in that this is so. We all love nature, but we do not all 
care to embark in a study of ornithology, botany, and zoology in order to appreciate 
it ; and in this new volume we find how keen our enjoyment can be, even if we do 
not possess such scientific knowledge. Those^ on the other lumd, who are already 
students of nature, will be frudnated by the wide and accurate izuormation gained 
for them by the Doctor's numerous tramps and multiplied hours of observant idle- 
ness. The book is frill of touches of humor, unexpected turns, and pungent say- 
ings, and should be paused by every one of our readers." — CotiaiUrcial Adotr- 
tutr (Detroit). 
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WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK* 

A Tale of hav^ and Wac With tan fioU-p^e OlMtniionCbr & West 
Cuxuaam. Laigetsmo. doth extm, |z.so. 

"The present aloiyiaone thatb caleukled to atfar the deepest fedfaigB lliat 
enter into human experience. It is of the masterly order, and therefore 'wHl confi- 
dendy command readers even while inviting them."— i?Mtos Courigr, 

"Joseph Hatton has 'written many sncoessfol vohunes of incident, but in 
none of them has he givoi us a more sUning romance than in his latest novd, 
' When Greek Meets Gredc' The characters are drawn with a skilfiil hand, and 
^ scenes follow each other in lapid succession, each teemlxiig wjtb interest and 
vigor."— ^Mm A4ifirtu0r. 



THE BANISHMENT OF 
JESSOP BLYTHE. 

In Lifpimcott's Sssias ov SblsctKovbls. xmow* Qodi, ^.oo; paper, 
so cents. 

" It is one of the strongest stories of the irear, remaricably graphic in its 
descriptions <^ the wild and wonderful scenery amidst which its action is located, 
and equally ranaricaUe for the diaracter drawing <jf the real men and wumen who 
figure in it."— ^0rto» Home Journal, 

" Hie anthor has depicted deariy a true sodidistic orgaaizatioB on a sraal) 
scale, wUch seems as thou^ it might have been founded on fiuA. It is a stror 
story, extremely well told, and will attract attention as much fiar its sofianstir id . 
as for its romantic fieatures."— Am Franeiseo CkronicU. 



CIGARETTE PAPERS. 

zsmo. Oofih, ^.75. 

After-dinner diats they oertnnly ve, mcb m congBWal comrades over the 
nuts, etc., otter in fiagmentaty sentences between the long contempladve puffii of 
adgar. The iUuiCntktts thnxv^oiit the text add to the heanty of mm already 
attractive vohune. 
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By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 



On Both Sides. 

l2mo. Cioihl$U2S. 

"A novel, entertaining from b4«inidag to end, with brigfatneii that never fiUls 
flat, that always suggests something oevond Uie;mere amusement, that will be most 
«ijoyed by those ofmost cultivation, tnat is clever, keen, and intdlectoal enough 
to be recognized aa genuine wit. and yet good-natured and amiable enough to be 
accepted as the most delightful humor. It is not fiin, but intelligent wit : it is not 
mere comicality, but charming humor ; it is not a collecdon of oright saying^ of 
clever people, but a reproduction of ways of thoiu;ht and types of manner infimtely 
entertaming to the reader, while not in the least mimy to the actor, or intended by 
bim to appear fimny. It is inimitably good as a rendering of the peculiarities of 
British and A|nerican nature and training, -wbSie it is so peifecdy free from anything 
like ridicule, that the victims would be the iirst to smile.^'— 7X# CriHc. 

Behind the Blue Ridge. 

i2mo. Qoth, $1^^ 



(«' 



It b B^ffatcd through and through by humor as aubde and spontaiieonB as«iiy 
that ever bnghtened the dark pages of life history, and is wanned by that keen 
sympathy and love fen' human nature which transfigures and ennobles everything it 
touches. — Chicago Tribune. 



«' 



Intensely dramatic in construction, rich in color, picturesque in description, 
and artistic in its setting. No more deughtful picture of the every-day life of the 
Virginia mountaineen <^uld well be imagined."— /*<iliil«ir/j^AM Record, 



A Shocking Example, and Otber Sketchesi. 

i2ino. Cloth, $ias. 

** Rardy have we enioyed a more delightfnl series of literary entertainments 
than have been affcnrded by the handsome volume containing fourteen stories and 
sketches from the bright pen of Frances Courtenw^ Baylor, waose ' On Both Sides' 
has won for her so en«iu>le « vqmtation on bota noes of die Atlantic."— ^m/ms 
Homejoumal, 



Miss Bayloi's cono^lete wodcs ("A Shocking £xanq)la»" ^Oa 
Both Stdes^** and « Behind the Blue Ridge")« thiee TolinaeSj in 
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By Marie Corelli. 

Cameos. 

Ten Short Stories. lamo. Cloth, j^i.oo. 

The surprising versatility of Marie Corelli has never been better displayed than 
in this variea group of short stories which run the whole gamut of feeling, senti- 
ment, and purpose known to contemporary fiction. Appearing as they do almost 
simultaneously with " The S<htows of Satan," that wonderfm romance of nine* 
teenth-centtuy life which is Uie theme of the day, alike in England and America, 
thev serve to mark the tenderness, the love of human sentiment, and the sympathy 
for numan sufferine which are naturally less emphasized in the more powerful and 
concentrated novel. 

The Sorrows of Satan ; 

Or, The Strange Experience of one Geoffrey Tempest, 

Millionaire. 

A Romance. With frontispiece by Van Scljiaick. i2mo. Cloth, $i,So, 

" There is very little in common between thb story and ' Barabbas.' In ' The 
Sonpows of Satan' Miss Corelli wields a much more vigorous pen. She is full of her 
purpose. Dear me, how she scathes £nglish society ! She exposes the low life of 
high life with a luuless pen. The sins of the fashionable worid made even Satan 
•ad ; thev were more Uian he could bear, poor man ! The hock is lively reading, 
and will be read in England with an eager curiosity." — ChUajgo TriiumSm 

Barabbas. 

A Dream of the World's Tragedy. 
i2mo. Qoth, li.oo. 

"A book whidi aroused in some quarters more violent hostility than any book 
c^ recent years. By most secular critics the authoress was accused of bad taste, 
bad art, and gross blasphemy; but, in curious contrast, most religious papers 
acknowledged the reverence of treatment and the dignity of conception which 
characterised the woric"— Z#i(u/Mt Athtnaum. 

Vendetta ; 

Or, The Story of One Forgotten. 

l2mo. Cloth, i^i.oo. 

'* It is a thrilling and bresistibly charming hooW—BalHm^i Amiriemn, 

"The story b Italian, the time 1884, and the precise stage of the acts. Naples, 
during the last visitation of the cholera. A romance, but a romance of reality. No 
mind of man can imagine incidents so wonderfiil, so amaring as those of actual 
occurrence. While the story is exciting,. and must be read through when once 
begun, it furnishes a vivid and impressive picture of Italian life and morals."<^ 
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